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For this State Capitol 


a Smooth, Quiet, Attractive Pavement 


lhe State ( apit 1 is the first bu \bove is a view of the TEXACO 
ing of the State. As such, it is de \sphalt pavement at the new State 
signed to arouse the admiration « Capitol in Lincoln, Nebr. The pave- 
all who visit it. The structure, the ment, by the way, is now twelve 
grounds, and the surroundings i years old. Today, this TEXACO 
general, all must contribute to the surface 


is as smooth, easy-riding 
favorable and lasting impression, 


it and good-looking as ever it was. It 
s sought to make. hts admirably into the environment 
of this State Capitol, and aids in 
creating the feeling of admiration 
experienced by those visiting this, 
the leading edifice of Nebraska. 


Holding a conspicuous place in the 
visitor's eye is the pavement which 
serves the ( apitol. 
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To reduce installation costs 
Anthony joint pipe is ava: 
able in 24-ft. lengths mad 
up of two standard lengt] 
welded and tested under 
ideal conditions at our plan: 





Eight-inch Anthony Joint deLavaud gas pipe line sus- 
pended on bridge across Colorado River at Austin, Texas 


bridge crossing 


coe year there is added proof of 
the soundness of deLavaud cast iron 
pipe with the Anthony joint for gas and 
water service. The Austin Gas Co. in- 
stalled the 8 in. deLavaud main ———— 
illustrated above in 1926. Where 
this liné crosses the Colorado 
River Bridge, conditions are un- 
usually severe, due to peculiar 
strain afd constant vibration. 
That leakage has never devel- 
oped is practical evidence of the 











cast iron. 








MAY WE SEND YOU LITERATURE COVERING USES and LATEST SPECIFICATIONS OF DeLAVAUD CENTRIFUGAL PIPE 


United States Cast Iron Pipe 


Philadelphia: 1421 Chestnut St. 
Chicago:122S0.Mic higan Blvd. 
Birmingham: ist Ave. & 20th St 
Buffalo: 957 East Ferry Street 
Cleveland:1 150 East 26thStreet 
New York: 71 Broadway 
San Francisco: 30d & Market Sts. 


and Foundry Company 


. General Offices: 
Burlington. NewJersey 


During November we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City 


No leaks occur in thes 











great tensile strength of deLavaud pipe 
and the flexibility of the Anthony joint. 

In modern high-pressure gas lines this 
type of installation has proved widely 

- satisfactory. Under daily pres- 
sures of 90 to 125 Ibs. leakage 
can be practically eliminated. 
DeLavaud pipe gives pressure- 
proof tightness, combined with 
ease of installation, and the 


age-defying economy of good 


Los Angeles: 403 So. Hill St. 
Pittsburgh: 6th & Smithfield Sts. 
Dallas: Akard &Commerce Sts. 
Kansas City: 13th & Locust Sts. 
Seattle: ist & Marion Sts. 
Minneapolis: 6th Street & 
Hennepin Avenue 
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Getting Effective Publicity for the 
Vunicipal Government 
‘ we LLING the Work of the Govern- 


’ ent to the Public, was the sub- 
in address delivered by Moses 
~ Editor of the Cincinnali Times- 


the Joint Convention of the Na- 
Municipal League, Governmental 
Association, and National Asso- 
Civie Secretaries in Cincinnati, 
ber 17. 
work of the city 
n its theory and 
by and through its officials 
es,” said Mr. Strauss. “The 
newspaper depends on the 
n brief, on its editors and report- 


de- 
eX- 
and 
work 


samt 


government 


its laws as 


Those reporting the government 
be men and women conversant 
rent city affairs, and students of 


yvernment and polities Therefore, 
y officials should try to that 
ome in contact with such men. Hav- 
ide this contact, they should see 
ey do nothing to discourage them, 
hould see to it that they stimulate 

The city official should that 
such newspaper man’s initiative in 


see 


see 


ng on community or city affairs 
ivated. This is a delicate proble m, 
, it lies the understanding of how 
sell the work of city government 


gh the newspapers.” 


Similarity in Municipal Office 
Hours in New York State 
ee few exceptions, similar office 
hours pre vail in the municipal de- 
York State, 
disclosed by a recent survey con- 
ed by the New York State Bureau of 
Municipal Information. 
Data collected from forty’ communities 
w that in thirteen of them municipal 
hours are from 9 to 5 o’clock; in nine 
laily working schedule is from 8 until 
lock, and in nine others. from 9 until 
clock. Variations of these schedules 
de such hours as 8 until 4 o'clock, 
intil 5 and 8.30 until 4. Among the 
tions to these general hours is De- 
where the schedule 1s but from 9 
1 o'clock. In Fredonia, the tax re- 
er and treasurer have office hours from 
} until 3 o’clock, and the clerk from 8.30 to 
Kenmore also has a slightly different 
lule for the clerk and treasurer, while 
Penn Yan the water superintendent’s 
and the water office 
8 until 6 o’clock, with no 
rs for other municipal officials. 
With but six execptions, all municipal 
es except police and fire are closed 
Saturday afternoons. Those not observing 
procedure include Lancaster, Malone, 
Newark, Penn Yan, Saranac Lake and 
Seneca Falls, and Ilion stated that general 
sing is observed Saturday afternoon ex- 
when the tenth the month falls 
Saturday. 
‘O municipal offices are open evenings, 
pt police and fire, in 27 of the villages 
ried. The city clerk is available any 
ning at Depew, however; his office is 
n each evening during free collection 
taxes at Fredonia; open from 7 until 
9 o'clock each Wednesday evening at 
Hoosick Falls; open until 7 in the evening 


ents of villages in New 


SOU 


remain open 


set office 


of 
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| Re 
each Friday at Scotia, and from 7 until 9 
every Frid iy night at Walden. Ths light 


department office is open evenings on the 
tenth of each month at Endicott and until 
¥ in the evening the first Saturday in each 
month at Herkimer. Lancaster keeps the 
treasurer’s office open Saturday 
and at Hastings, the 
able during the evening from Monday un- 
til Friday inclusive. Scotia not only has 
its clerk available until 7 o’clock each Fri- 
day night, but also keeps other municipal 
offices open until that hou 


evenings 


police ustice 1s avail- 


A Mayor Invites His Fellow 

Citizens to a ““Knock-Fest” 

V AYOR CHARLES G. HANNA of 
4 Syracuse has recently inaugurated a 
campaign to elicit criticism of the city ad- 
ministration and Contrary 
to the usual custom of side-ste pping criti- 
cism, Mayor Hanna making 
effort to find out just what civic organiza- 
tions and civic leaders think of his official 
family and their conduct of the city gov- 


its activities 


a special 


ernment. The following letter has been 
sent out to all civie organizations, asso- 
ciations and civic leaders interested in 


the welfare of Syracuse 


Dear 


Every 


Svyracusar 
lrive ound SS, 


day I d 
see the things that need to be di 
1 better city 

I know 
streets some things must escap« 
before I 
member of most 
Their make- 
of this town 


asked for 


We dodge compliments and 


that with our five ndred mile 


Long was even interested im polit 


vas a of the civie clubs of th 
city ip composes eve nook 
corner of ours Sy 
you're something 
cisms. 

I have the idea 
resentative con 
tour Syracuse 
of , 

What we wan 


without 


- 


gravy er moadinc T ms what gti 
done to keep 
Will 


mittee 


you or your directors appoint suc 4 cor 
and 
or report to 
venience ? 

ret te Syracuse 
Has . 


CHARLES G 


As replies to this letter are received 


consideration b 


they are having careful 

a special committe¢ Sane suggestions 
and criticisms of constructive nature 
will be adopted, in an earnest desire t 


in which te 
ide A 
commendation 


make Syracuse a better place 
live, work and } The 
ceived much favorabl 
throughout the city, and many helpful sug- 
gestions are being offered by 1 
and citizens 


lay has re- 


rewspapers 


Municipal Budgets 


Sp wares the Englisl ister of 
ZX budgetary technig nce said 
“Budgets re I I iffairs 
rithmetic, but nd ways g 
the roc ! i 
related SS¢ 1 y 
aoms lr} f 
signi ' } } 
tance o t ig t y g rl 
The budge \ ida 
in any sche | er! 
It is a mea i d g ol 
leadership, whicl 
control. Lead execut 
leadershi s demanded iget 
ing And wi 5 iget-making 
requires Skill in planning administrative 
work, a mastery ol hina letails, a co 
prehensive understanding governm 
functions nad heir 1 i nad a tl 
ough gras Ol taxatiol! t relator 
the social and ecor SSt 

A generation ago, n t had 
made to apply budget ethods and 
cedure to American « governments. I) 
those days city LuLho ( vere spel ul 


thousands, e\ 





nually 


with I ough s 
where the money hg ro 
what they were getting Or t 
But things have changed Today pract 
cally every progressive city government in 


has established 


the 


cedure ol some 


eountry 
KInd I l many Cc 
bowever, this t 
tive, 
organization oO! 


hetween the 


procea re ] no 
owing to the 


to the 


very effe 
lorm o 1dmunistrative 
relation that exists 
ind the leg 


trend in the 


Citv executive 
Phe resent 


development of municipal 


tative body 


organizati 


points toward the gradual elimination of 
wost of the difficulties that now stand 1 
the way of a comprehensive and workable 
budget procedure in many cities 

A. | Buck, fro ( pter n The Bud 

ind Budget Making M cy I 

The M llan ¢ N York 


Would Make Height Limitation 
Apply to Whole Metropolitan Area 
| ELIEVING 


building 
throughout 


height 


that a uniform 


should . be 


ban taine 


he metropo ( oO 
city as well as within e ¢ errito! 
limits, the Lo Ang Realty Bo 
through its Board ¢ DD to will 
the County Supervisors Los: Angel 
County to adopt a height-limit ordinan 
for the county, a report to the Nation 
Association of Real Est Boards 

The uniformity of building heights 
produced i distinetive t pe ol downtow 
development and has relieved to som 
tent the congestion attendant where heigl! 
is unlimited. If building re pel 
to rise to any height outside of the 
limits, however, the present healthy ser 
ment of Los Angeles Cit gainst high 
building might be broken dowr 


toad PF 
ointed ou 


1 Wide Variety of 7 opics 


ol interest to ma l “ Ma 
ers, in this issu clue W k- 
g, stree iffic = I ea- 
tion, and the « on 
ges 27, 145. 8 if} 




















OME improvements that 

municipal executives know 
would produce adequate returns 
on the investment cannot be 
made because of the difficulty of 
convincing the public of their 
desirability. 

But ample elevated water 
storage in Horton Tanks pro- 
duces the kind of results which 
every citizen can appreciate. 
Higher and more uniform pres- 
sures for domestic service—am- 
ple water for fire protection— 


CHICAGO BRIDGE 
Chicago......2127 Old Colony Bidg. 

New York... .3108 Hudson Ter. Bidg. 
Cleveland. ...2236 Union Trust Bidg. 
Havana, Cuba..... 
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This 
1,000,000 Gallon Tank 


serves the city of Kitchener, Ontario, 
having a population of 27,000. The aver- 
age daily consumption is over 2,000,000 
gal. Marcel Pequegnat, Superintendent 
and Engineer of the Kitchener Water 
Commission, says: “The people have real- 
ized that the money expended in over- 
head storage has been money well spent.” 





these are very tangible improve- 
ments in any city that has hada 
water supply problem. 

An increasing number of cities 
are adopting big tanks every 
year. The economy of ample 
storage in Horton Tanks—has 
been demonstrated repeatedly in 
cities of all sizes. 

Our nearest office will gladly 
furnish you data covering the 
experience of other cities, and 
cost estimates on your own tank 
requirements. 


AND IRON WORKS 


A 3306 Magnolia Bldg. 
Atlanta : ....1014 Healey Bldg. 
San Francisco...... 1033 Rialto Bldg. 


Mention Tax Amsnrcan Crrr—it helps. 


‘ CITY 


“People have realized...} 
..emoney well spent.’ |: 
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Five | aluable Water-W orks 
irticles in December Issue 
a water-works articles to be pub- 
| ed in the December issue of Tue 
{mM \n Crry Gover the interesting new 
rks of St. Louis, 13 miles above 
limits. This new plant gives the 
o independent sources of supply, 
f which will furnish enough water 
over an emergency. The ultimate 
y of the new plant will be 200 
but it will deliver only 55 mg.d. 
eral years. The second part of the 


cy 


Lag Beach article will also appear. 
Mount Airy water-works, which 
received so much favorable com- 


ire described in an especially pre- 
urticle by Preson P. Phillips, de- 
ening engineer, Gilbert O. White Co., 
Durham, N. C. The Mount Airy supply 
tes from 1903 and was enlarged suc- 
essively in 1910, 1913, 1925, and 1926. 
The present article describes the new 
plant, the construction of which began 
January 1, 1927. 
The new filtration plant supplying 
Greenwich, Conn., and recently built by 
Greenwich Water Co., with Metcalf 
& Eddy as consulting engineers, is de- 
scribed in an article by E. Sherman Chase. 
his plant consists of a low-lift pumping- 
station, aerators, chemical mixing tanks, 
oagulation basin, rapid sand filters, a 
clear-water basin and chlorination equip- 
The fourth article is an interesting dis- 
cussion of the ownership of water meters, 
ed on an extensive survey made by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research of Phil- 
adelphia. 


World’s Largest Sewage Treat- 
ment Plant Opened 
T= largest sewage treatment plant of 
its type in the world was officially 
opened the first week of October for the 
Sanitary District of Chicago. The North 
Side plant, as it is called, covers 97 
acres and was built to treat the sewage of 
an ultimate population of 1,340,000. It 
serves an area of 78 square miles, which 
includes eight suburbs as well as a large 
section of the city of Chicago. Formerly, 
the Sanitary District treated all its sew- 
age by diluting it with water from Lake 
Michigan and sending it through a canal 
30 miles long to the Illinois River. This 
method was opposed by Great Lakes cities 
which claimed that it was lowering lake 


levels, and by cities along the Illinois 
River because of pollution of the river 
water. The controversy came to the at- 


tention of the Secretary of War, who per- 
mitted Chicago to continue this procedure 
on condition that it would begin the in- 
stallation of sewage treatment plants. The 
newly opened plant, supplemented by 
three already in operation, one being con- 
structed and one being planned, will elimi- 
nate the necessity of drawing heavily on 
Lake Michigan for water and will bring 

an end the heavy pollution of the II- 
linois River. 

The North Side plant utilized the ac- 
tivated sludge process, in which the sew- 
age is sent through screens and settling 
tanks where most of the solids are re- 
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moved. It is then turned into large basins 
where air is blown through it. This air 
aids the biological action in the sewags 
which destroys impurities After the 
aeration has been completed, the remain- 
ing fine solids in the sewage are allowed 
to settle out in sedimentation tanks, and 
the liquid, which is then harmless, is 
turned into an adjoining channel 


The Ever-Present Problem of 
Sludge Disposal 

T appears to be possible to 

the digestion of sewage sludge by reg- 

ulation of temperature and reaction. The 
collection of gas from decomposing sewag¢ 
sludge is not new, but the use of this gas 
for the purpose of maintaining the tem- 
perature of sludge at 80° Fahrenheit in 
separate digestion tanks is a promising de- 
velopment. Extensive research in recent 
years has led to better knowledge of the 
processes of biological decomposition ol 
sewage sludge. A few full-scale plants 
have been installed for the collection of 
gas and heating the sludge. The data of 
operation of these plants indicate that the 
biological principles established by labora- 
tory experiments apply to sludge digestion 
on a large scale. Well-digested sludge can 
be obtained in than two months’ 
storage in heated tanks, whereas the same 
action may require from three to six 
months in unheated tanks in winter. It 
therefore appears to be possible to reduce 
materially the volume of digestion tanks, 
with consequent economy in construction 
costs. 

The question then arises: What is to be 
done with the digested sludge at the end 
of the two months’ period of storage? 
Our American winters will not permit out- 
door drying from November to March, a 
stretch of five months. The economy 
gained by building smaller tanks and heat- 
ing the sludge is therefore largely fictitious 


accelerate 


less 


unless the sludge can be removed and 
dried in winter. 
Some engineers propose to solve the 


problem by designing glass - covered, 
heated sludge beds. Others are consider- 
ing the use of auxiliary storage tanks or 
lagoons, which can be built more cheaply 
than digestion tanks. The digested sludg: 
is to be stored in these tanks throughout 
the winter and dried on open sand beds in 
summer. A third possibility is the use of 
vacuum filters or filter presses, which can 
be operated throughout the winter. 

The cost of glass-covered beds is several 
times as much as that of open beds, but 
they make possible many more applica- 


tions of sludge per year. The use of aux- 
iliary lagoons may accomplish some reduc- 
tion in cost of plant, but at the expense of 
operating difficulties. Mechanical sludge 
filtration is clearly too expensive with 
present equipment and rates of filtration 


An Economical Small Sewage 
Treatment Plant 


fi WO practical methods for the disposal 
of small volumes of sewage are re- 
ported by C. G. Gillespie, Chief, Bureau 
of Sanitary Engineering, California State 
Department of Public Health. In both 
crude but ingenious schemes were 
idopted at very slight cost, obviating large 
expenditures for standard types of treat- 
ment plants and at the sam: 
the disposal 
nuisance or complaint. 

The Carmel Sanitary District of Califor- 
nia was faced with the problem of dispos- 
ing of its septic tank effluent several years 
This tank was built in the coarse 
sand-dune of one of its beaches, on a bay 
The effluent ditch, which formerly dis- 
charged directly into the bay, was permit- 
ted to run over the beach to the sea, 
creating odors and a nuisance throughout 
its entire course. 


cases 


time solving 
without 


sewage problem 


ago. 


A proposal for dispersal through a tun- 
nel to the deeper water was very costly, 
running over a million dollars. An acti- 
vated sludge plant for inland disposal was 
also excessively expensive. The popula- 
tion of the District ipproximately 
4,000, with a flow of sewage varying from 
50,000 gallons per day in winter to 80,000 
g.p.d. in summer. 


The President of the District, Dr. Wil- 
liam Tower, modified an idea of Mr. Gil- 
lespie’s in such a way that the problem 
was solved successfully and at a very low 
expense. The original idea was to paral- 
lel the shore with a long, narrow, open 
cesspool in the sand-dunes. Check weirs 
were suggested for retardation of flow, but 
Dr. Tower laid out the pool in such a way 
that it formed a series of terraces, 15 feet 
wide and 20 feet long, sloping 4 inches in 
their length of 20 feet, to 2- by 4-inch 
nosings. There were two units of these 
terraces made up of five steps of 15 by 20 
feet each, or a total of 3.000 square feet. 

When the beds put into 
developed that the slope of the surface was 
sufficient to 


was 


were use, it 


just cause some movement 
of the sand grains. The sand was very 
coarse, resembling a fine graded concret 
sand, with approximately 0.3 mm. effec 


tive size and 2.5 to 3.0 uniformity coeff- 
The rolling movement of the grains 
cut away or loosened most of the slimy 
covering, which would usually seal 
bed in a short time 
rate The 
of sewage 


Ss ind 


Cre 


cent. 


1 sand 
if dosed at this high 
1ided the flow 


iction oft the 


sloping surface 
ind the sco 


ITing 


set of terraces takes the sewage flow 


for a week easily, thers no ponding, 


ind the sewage sinks away in a few 


REC - 


onds after it is shut off The sand can be 
immediately raked over or resurfaced 
The water plane is 10 or 12 feet below 


surface. 

Another novel feature of this pliant 18 a 
separate sludge digestion tank for partially 
digested sludge from the septic tank. 
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Nordberg-Diesels Cut Fuel Costs-58 Retcen 


The City of Cedarburg, Wisconsin, 
has just placed in service its second 
Nordberg Diesel engine. ‘This plant, 
with a capacity of 1200 horsepower, 
ranks among the largest city-owned 
Diesel-engined plants in the State. 


Beginning with a small steam plant 
in 1901, larger and more improved 
units were later added. With the 
rapidly increasing load in 1926, it was 
realized that still more efficient power 
units were required and a three-cylin- 
der Nordberg Diesel was installed. A 
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comparison of power costs on the basis 
of fuel for the steam plant, and fuel 
and lubrication for the Diesel engines, 
shows a saving of 58 per cent. Be- 
cause of the excellent performance of 
this engine, another but larger Nord- 
berg Diesel was purchased in 1928. 


Nordberg Diesels are consistently 
showing such savings in municipal 
plants; furthermore, their reliability 
assures the kind of service in keeping 
with modern power-plant operation. 


Municipal power plants can be made to return a substantial profit to the com- 


munity, if Nordberg Diesels are installed. 


Nordberg Engineers will gladly give 


assistance and counsel to municipal officials who are seeking to make their power 
plants more profitable, or are unsatisfied with their power arrangements. May 
we send you Bulletin NY-3? 


Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Builders of Steam and Diesel Engines for Municipal Service 


Mention Tue American City—it helps 



























JAMES W. GRAHAM 












Gen. Mgr., Portland Water SIDNEY S. ANTHONY PERCY R. SANDERS 
District, Portland, Maine Supt., Augusta Water District, Supt., Concord Water-Works 
(Appointed 1914) Augusta, Maine Concord, N. H 
(Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1907) 
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WATER 
SUPPLY 


Installment No. 11—Portraits of 
Water-Works Officials in Four- 


EDGAR S. BEARDSLEY teen Cities of New England 
Supt. of Water-Works, 
Rutland, Vb. 
(Appointed 1926) 

















LOURIE FRANK A. DAVIS GEORGE B. RAYMOND 


Conn Ansonia, Conn. Danbury, Conn. 
(agpehed 1920) (Appointed 1913) (Appointed 1918) 








GEORGE W. BATCHELDER HERBERT A. FULLER ag by 8 

Water Co and Registrar Commr. of Public Works, Supt., East Providence ater 
Worcester, Mass. ' Pawtucket, R. I. Co., East Providence, R. I. 
(Elected ' 1904) (Appointed 1927) (Appeinted 1923) 








G EARL 
Supt., Water Dept., Bristol, Supt., Ansonia Water Co., Supt., Water-Works Dept., 


PAUL F. BABBIDGE 
Supt., Water-Works, Sewer and 
Drainage Dept., Keene, N. H 

(Appointed 1888) 
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GEORGE A. REED 
Commr. of Public Works, 
Montpelier, Vt 
(Appointed 1925) 





Photograph by Bachrach 
CALEB MILLS SAVILLE 
Chief Engr., Board of Water 
Commisioners, Hartford, Conn 
(Appointed 1912) 








JOHN H. WALSH 
Supt. of Water-Works, East 
Hartford, Conn 
(Appointde 1901) 
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Approved Materials 
for Roads and Pavements 


RUSCON has identified _ itself 
from the beginning with advanced 
methods of road construction and has 
brought to the practice of modern road 


tt) 


: 
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eoccstc rt thous building both ideas and products which | 
~ are now accepted as standard wher- | 
SS ever permanent highways and streets 
SS SS are built. 
Truscon Welded Steel Fabric Truscon Welded Steel Fabric, a steel 


mesh concrete reinforcement for roads. 
More economical and more effective 
than additional thickness of concrete. 
In rolls or road-size sheets. 





Truscon Curb Bars are curb edge 
protectors and curb reinforcement of 
the most approved type. They insure 
against breakage and improve curb 
appearance. 














Truscon Contraction Joints 


Truscon Construction Joints are 
dowel-shape members that serve to 
part concrete slabs and allow expan- 
sion and contraction without destruc- 

tive effect to the road slabs. 


Truscon Road Forms represent the 
highest development in such equip- 
ment. Simple, durable, perfect in 
alignment, and with a special joint 
that positively prevents joint-sag. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
REINFORCING STEEL DIVISION 
Warehouses and Offices in All Principal Cities 


“FRUSCON 


— eee REINFORCING 
| Truscon Road Forms ROADS 4”»PAVEMENTS | 
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phalt Paving Conference to 
‘> Held Week of December 3 

‘\ONFLICTING meetings have necessi- 

tated advancing the date of the Sev- 

h Annual Asphalt Paving Conference 

be held’ this year at the Roosevelt 

tel, New Orleans, and, accordingly, the 

eting will be held during the week of 

cember 3 instead of that of December 

as previously announced. The techni- 

sessions will continue for three days 
ginning on Tuesday, December 4, and 
ntinuing through Thursday, December 6. 
the first time in the history of the 
conferences, asphalt paving at airports 
will come in for thorough discussion. 
Among those who are expected to parti- 
cipate in the airport session are William 
P. MacCracken, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce in charge of Aeronautics. The 
program will also present new and far- 
reaching economic and technical questions 
ef vital importance to the good-roads 
movement. The vast possibilities of sur- 
face treatment of the many hundred thou- 
sands of miles of roads that constitute 
the secondary highways of the country 
will be dealt with from the economical, 
technical and practical construction stand- 
point by a selected group of authorities 
headed by E. W. James, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Design, United States Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

Another feature of importance from the 
standpoint of practical first hand infor- 
mation will be a series of papers by the 
heads of various state highway depart- 
ments, telling what results they have ob- 
tained with all forms of asphaltic con- 
struction and surface treatment. Seven of 
the states that have had wide and useful 
experience along these lines are Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, Georgia and California, 
and also the province of Ontario. 


~. 
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Brazil Extends System of 
Highways 

CCORDING to recent reports of the 

Pan-American Union, progress in 
highway construction in Brazil is rapid. A 
short time ago a 300-mile motor road was 
completed connecting the cities of Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo. Within a few 
weeks a modern highway has been com- 
pleted southward from Sao Paulo almost 
to the border of the adjoining state of 
Parana, a distance of about 230 miles. 

From the border of the state of Parana 
to the capital city, Curityba, the distance 
via the proposed highway route is approxi- 
mately 60 miles. Recently a sum of $240,- 
000 was made available by the state gov- 
ernment for constructing this link. Work 
is now progressing, it is announced, and 
when finished there will be a continuous 
motor highway from the Brazilian capital 
through the state of Sao Paulo to the capi- 
tal of the state of Parana. Added to this 
route there are highways extending from 
Rio de Janeiro via Petropolis farther 
northward. 

The journey between the cities of Sao 
Paulo and Curityba by railroad requires 
about 36 hours. When the 60 miles of 
highway mentioned are finished, the 
motor-car route will be much shorter than 
the railroad. 
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Texas Leads in Federal Aid Roads 


TEDERAL Aid road construction has 
built in Texas a mileage almost twice 

as great as in any other state for the pe- 
riod of the Federal Highway Act effective 
in 1926 until August 1, 1928. The Texas 
mileage is 5,997 miles, the two next high- 
est states as reported by the Bureau of 
Public Roads being Minnesota with 3,- 
823.8 miles and North Dakota with 3,- 
197.1 miles. The total mileage in the 
United States completed as of July 31 
with Federal Aid was 71,5849 miles. 

North Dakota has the most mileage un- 
der construction, 790.7 miles at a total 
estimated cost of $3,504,500.48, for which 
$1,644,804.15 of Federal Aid was allotted. 

Illinois has a Federal allotment of $9,- 
280,164.08, greater for roads under con- 
struction as of July 31 than any other 
state. The amount is for a total mileage 
under construction of 622.9 miles at an 
estimated cost of $20,188,584.26. 

Following Illinois, are New York, with 
a Federal Aid grant of $7,489,393.95 for 
a total mileage of 483.6 miles under con- 
struction at an estimated cost of $41,915,- 
000, and Michigan, with an allotment of 
$5,673,143.80 for a total mileage of 338.6 
miles under construction at an estimated 
total cost of $3,380,003.46. 


New Floor for Famous 
Highway Bridge 

HE Potomac River Highway Bridge, 

connecting the District of Columbia 
and Virginia, has become well-known for 
the roughness of its flooring. This is being 
done away with, however, as workmen are 
now busy cutting out the %-inch steel 
plates which formerly served as a founda- 
tion for the asphalt top. In the place of 
the steel plates a wood floor 7 inches 
thick made up of 3 x 7-inch stringers laid 
on edge is being installed. This will be 
covered with a 2-inch surface lever of 
asphalt. 

Early this spring the Engineering De- 
partment of the District of Columbia 
made a study of the bridge, following nu- 
merous complaints regarding the condition 
of the surface, and decided to replace the 
steel with wood as a means of absorbing 
vibration. The steel plates had buckled 
under their load, causing an uneven sur- 
face which, when traversed by heavy vehi- 
cles, set up dangerous vibrations. 

The contract for the bridge repairing 
was awarded to the Farris Engineering Co., 
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of Pittsburgh, which uses 687,000 board 
feet of creosoted lumber. One side of the 
40-foot road across the 890-yard structure 
was completed first. When traffic passed 
over the completed section, a material dif- 
ference in vibration between the two parts 
of the bridge was noted. 

The 3 x 7’s, which had been treated by 
10 pounds of creosote per cubic foot, were 
laid on edge and bolted to an additional 
layer of planks running crosswise below. A 
total of 32,780 bolts were used in 
sembling the floor, and 760,000 pounds of 
steel I-beams added to the bridge as sup- 
ports for the timbers 


as- 


Highway Investment in Canada 

T is estimated that the investment in 

highways in Canada now amounts to 
$800,000,000. The investment in equip- 
ment to run on these highways, that is, 
vehicular equipment of all kinds, is at 
least $1,250,000, thus placing the total 
highway investment among 9,000,000 
people at something like $2,050,000. The 
Canadian Good Roads Association reports 
that the total investment of steam rail- 
ways in Canada, both roadbed and equip- 
ment, comes to approximately $2,500,000 
The total for electric lines is about $380,- 
000,000 and for canals $470,000,000. 
that the total investment of Canadian 
people in transportation comes to more 
than $5,000,000. The investment in Can- 
ada in transportation amounts to nearly 
double the national debt. 


So 


The 1929 Road Show 


HE Convention and Road Show of the 
American Road Builders’ Association 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, January 
14-18, inclusive, 1929. The convention pro- 
gram will consist of the re ports of several 
committees made up of authorities in then 


respective lines, as well as especially pre- 
pared papers on the different phases of 
street construction and maintenance 

The toad Show will include a large r 


number of exhibits than previously, be- 
of the increased interest that is 
ing taken by everyone engaged in the high- 
way industry, 


cause he- 
ind espe cially on account 
of the presence of a large number of man- 
ufacturers who specialize in equipment for 
the construction, maintenance and opera- 
tion of city streets and who have not pre- 
viously shown their products at the Road 
Show. 
There 


County 


will be special meetings of the 
Highway Officials Division, in- 
cluding a special discussion on grade cr¢ 
ings. The City Officials Division will pre- 
sent a report on administration, construc- 
tion, maintenance and traffic on 
streets. Another committee will report on 


7 


ety 


depreciation of road-building equipment 
A committee on lien laws will report on 
the variety of laws controlling the practice 
of liens, based on a very complete study 
of this subject. 

Tuesday, January 15, will be known as 
City Officials Day; Wednesday, January 
16, as Pan-American Day. The Road 
Builders Banquet will be held on Pan- 
American Day, and all delegates from 
outside the United States will be guests 
ef the Association. Thursday, January 17, 
will be County Highway Officials Day. 
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FLASH! 








WSil 
Varine Flasher HROUGH the dark dangers of night 
pod Mounted | piercing through rain or sleet 


through snow or fog—the W & T Dry 





Battery Flashing Signals send their friend- —e 
\ i g£°lg i C WET 
ly warning! On land or sea they are un- Sundard Flak: 





failing —for they make use of a new prin- ing Signal. All 

ciple in warning signals—the W & T types of signs 
_— tlabl 

AUTOMATIC LAMP CHANGER maaietd 


that automatically replaces burned out 








bulbs. Srurpy Evereapy Dry Batteries 
give six months operation without atten- 
tion—making these the most dependable 

but least expensive—of al] flashing 
signals. Various types and signs are avail- 
able for every traffic need —and each is 
equipped with “ Rayflector Letters” for 

even greater effectiveness. 


Write for interesting bulletins. 














WST 
Universal All- 
Way Flasher 





WST 
Flashing Buoy 
“Evereapy™ 
Portable Flasher 
Mfg.by WET 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
NEWARK . NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LouISs BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON BACK COVER 
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WILLIAM T. PERKINS 


s JOHN H. NOWLAN : JOHN A. DECKEE As atineet te 

County Surveyor, Massac County Engr., Bond County founty Supt. o ighways, 7 : . eae 

County, Metropolis Greenville Cumberland County, Toledo Sent at tek Qumran 
(Appointed 1896) (Appointed 1908) (Appointed 1913) Supt. of Highways, Coo 


County, Chicago 
(Appointed 1914) 
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COUNTY 
ENGINEERS 


Installment No. 3—Portraits 
of County Engineers of Four- 





GEORGE H. BROWN 


; J. A. EGELHOFF 
Supt. of Highways, White . . 2. 3 ersey 
, County, Carmi teen Counties of Illinois pg — ang om Eng ey 
(Appointed 1913) - “192 


(Appointed 1924) 


























ANDREW C. JOHNSON GODFREY SPERLING BOYD H. DAPPERT W. H. SIDERS 
County Engr., Grundy County, County Surveyor, Champaign County Supt. of Highways, County Surveyor, Effingham 

Morris County, Urbana Christian County, Taylorville County, Altamont 

(Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1924) 











FRED 0. LARSON L. C. LOOKER E. F. MOTSINGER L. F. WALKER 
County Supt. of Highways, County Engr., Kankakee County Supt. of Highways, County Engr., Crawford 
DeKalb County, Sycamore County, Kankakee Fulton County, Canton County, Robinson 


(Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1913) (Appointed 1925) 
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The lowest priced playground outfit on the 
market today—per child accommodated 


Forty — and more — children can use the 
EverWear Whirling Climb No. M-555 at 
the same time and its first cost is surprisingly 
low, only $160.00 F. O. B. Factory (slightly 
higher in price west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ). 


It rotates, merry-go-round style and the chil 





Buy one, 
you'll buy 
more! 








ing. 





10 feet in diameter and 7% feet high. All weight 
is suspended from the top head, which contains 
a 5 ton capacity Timken radial thrust roller bear- 


dren climb all over it. 


Safe hand holds are found at every point and 
the higher the child climbs, the closer he is to 
the center of the outfit (an important fact). 


[It is safe, durable, good-looking all the way 


through, and supplies a mighty fine lot of 
good mass fun and exercise. 





Buy one, 
you'll buy 
more! 











Catalog No. 20 tells about the 161 different types and sizes of approved play- 
ground apparatus found in the EverWear line. The leader for 21 years. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. Springfield, Ohio 
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Five Principles to Guide Selection 
of Recreation Areas 

-~\{PHASIS should be put upon the 
E. right principles in the selection of 
| for parks, parkways, playgrounds and 
athietie fields. Five principles may be 
stated as being especially important: 

To acquire those easily accessible 
emall tracts in different parts of a city 
which may most cheaply be adapted to 
serve as local playgrounds or recreation 
ce ers. 

2» To seek also some moderately large 
tracts, even though less accessible for 
the present generation, provided they are 
capable of conversion at relatively small 
into parks which will have the beauty 
of natural scenery. 

3. To acquire property for large parks 
in advance of general settlement of the 
neighborhood. 

i. To select generally, though not 
always, lands which are not well adapted 
for streets and buildings. 

5. To distribute the lands over the 
city in such a way as to give the maxi- 
mum of use to the people who will be 
called upon to pay for their acquisition, 
development, and maintenance. 

Notwithstanding the tremendous ad- 
vance which has been made in recent 
years, it may still be said that recreation, 
in proportion to its importance, is the 
most backward and neglected phase of 
American life. Compare it for a mo- 
ment with the attention that is given 
to work or education. Adequate provision 
for play and recreation is dependent in 
the last analysis upon city planning and 
regional planning, and especially in the 
laying-out of new suburbs and new towns 
to meet the requirements of modern life. 
JOHN NOLEN, 

City Planner. 


—And the Cows Come Home 
Safely 

Y charging fees of 25 cents to 75 cents 

a round, or $10 for a season ticket, 
municipalities are able to pay all mainte- 
nance costs, and to retire bonds issued to 
finance public golf courses. In a number 
of cities worthless land is being reclaimed 
for this sport. In one town a swamp 
where the neighboring farmers’ cows often 
wandered and disappeared, was so utilized. 
The city fathers there expect to recoup 
their treasury by charges of 75 cents a 
round of 18 holes on week-days and $1.50 
on holidays. 


cost 


F. 8S. TITWORTH, 
New York City. 


Disinterested Devotion to the 
Work Essential 

HE salaries of recreation leaders in 

general compare unfavorably with 
those of school teachers. Recreation de- 
partments are usually not so well estab- 
lished as the public schools. On the other 
hand, and for this very reason, the recrea- 
tion job requires even greater personality, 
initiative, creative and executive ability, 
vision and consecration. The teaching pro- 
fession usually allows three full months 
for travel, study, or to supplement earn- 
ings, while the full-time recreation worker 
has from two to four weeks’ vacation. 


CORINNE FONDE, 
Superintendent of Recreation, Houston, Texas. 
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The Child’s Inherent Right 
ECREATION is a part of the proper 
function of government and should 
be supported by taxes. Every child 
should be provided with that inheritance, 
fostered by government, of a suitable 
place to play and develop into a higher 
citizenship. 
JUDGE WILBUR J. BISSMAN, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 





Significant Paragraphs 
from addresses and reports 
presented at the Fifteenth Re- 
creation Congress, held in At- 
lantic City last month, com- 
prise this month’s page of 
Items and Abstracts for Park 
and Playground Departments. 
Additional material from this 
important gathering of the 
Playground and_ Recreation 
Association of America ap- 
pears on pages 81 and 144. 
The convention will be more 
fully reported in future issues 
of the Association’s magazine, 


“The Playground.” 











Land, Like Talent, Is Improved 
By Use 

LL available vacant property, whether 

public or private, should be pressed 
into service for recreation. Much public 
land is allowed to remain idle after pur- 
chase, waiting for money to develop it. 
Money for the improvement will come 
faster if the property is rough graded and 
put into immediate use, than if it stands 
idle, grows into weeds and becomes ob- 
noxious to the community. 


Cc. E. BREWER, 
Commissioner of Recreation, Detroit, Mich. 


Sound Leadership and Adequate 
Facilities Are Essential 

HAVE learned from the experience of 

designing a considerable number of 
recreation buildings for various organiza- 
tions that the success of such buildings 
depends particularly on two factors. One 
is a leader of sufficient experience and 
enthusiasm to carry on a _ recreational 
program. The man in charge of physical 
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activities must be a leader and able to do 
better than his pupils the thing he is 
teaching them. The other is the adequacy 
of the building. Young people are not 
interested in a half-baked program, nor 
are they interested in subnormal equip- 
ment. A bowling alley that is too short, 
or a gymnasium that is too small, or a 
swimming pool that cannot compete with 
others, is not looked upon with much re- 
spect by young people. Most institutions 
that have failed in their recreation pro- 
grams have done so because the operating 
committee or the instructor or the equip- 
ment was not what it should have been. 


LOUIS JALLADE, 
Architect, New York City 


The Strong Recreation System 
Follows the Strong Demand 
_ surest way to keep a municipal 
recreation system free from politics 
is to build up a strong public sentiment 
and demand for the recreation activities. 
If there is anything like a unanimous pub- 
lic demand which can be met without too 
great a sacrifice, public officials will be 
found pretty generally receptive, since 
they realize that they are dependent upon 
the good-will of the majority to keep 
them in office. 


W. C. BATCHELOR, 
Superintendent of Recreation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Old-Time Parental Responsibili- 
ties Have Been Passed on to 
Municipalities 
HE home can no longer be trusted to 
provide adequately for the play life 
of the child. The change in family condi- 
tions has largely destroyed one of the old 
normal centers of recreation. And not 
only is this true in the city where homes 
exist in a congestion which smothers natu- 
ral activities, but the small-town and 
rural homes have also been affected by 
the speed and restlessness of modern life 
Many a household gives more attention 
to the garage whereby parents can get 
away from home than to the activities of 
library and living-room whereby children 
are kept at home. This situation adda 
immeasurably to the responsibility of the 
city or community for directing the recre- 
ation of the young. Inasmuch as the cities 
have assumed this function more system- 
atically and promptly than the rural sec- 
tions, I believe that our cities are now 
the safest places in which to rear chil 
dren. 
THE REVEREND RALPH SOCKMAN, 
New York City 


The Seven-Day Responsibility 
of the Church 
bee church that does not provide » 
seven-day-a-week ministry ought to 
be taxed for the room it takes up. By 
closing their doors throughout the week 
churches too often tell the young people 
more loudly than in words to go to the 
devil for their good times. Laziness has 
often been the cause. A gymnasium and 
other rooms for recreation and fellowship 
in a church are just as important for 
sound religious development as the prayer- 
meeting room. If the body is the temple 
of the spirit, the church must be con- 
cerned with that spirit 


E. M. CONOVER. 
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And Now — 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Would Use The 


VOTING MACHINE 


ITH other progressive States, 














Pennsylvania is seeking to replace 
the paper ballot with voting ma 
hines and votes November 6th on a con 
















stitutional amendment to authorize thet 





use at all elections 





Here, as elsewhere, the State Chamber of 





Commerce is a leader in the movement to 
vote by the modern method. 


In allof New York City and in 2,000 other 
cities and towns, from Hartford to San 
francisco, voting machines are employed 
today. In most cases an amendment to 
the existing election laws is all that ts 


necessary to permit their use. 





l’oting machines make ballotina 









swift and secret; provide imme 
diately at the close of polls a 
iechanically accurate count: 
render spoiled ballot impossible 


cipal officials and other individuals avoid costly recounts, and nla 
izations are invited to send for 
ooklets describing the opera 


of voting machines or to ask f rucfing clections, 


















fCrids reduce the cost of Con 
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Automatic Registering Machine Co., Inc. 
JAMESTOWN ~ ~ NEW YORK 
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{ Comparison of Bond 
Election Totals 
T= total amount of bond issues ap- 
proved at state and municipal elec- 
is is apparently increasing, but the pro- 
tion approved out of the total proposed 
lecreasing, according to figures for the 
st eight months of 1928, 1927 and 1926, 
nished by The Bond Buyer, of New 
rk City. The total of bonds approved 
elections during these months in 1928 
s $385,267,392, as compared with $339,- 
73,591 and $337,818,705 for the 
mding periods of 1927 and 1926, respec- 
ely. The amount of bonds defeated, 
wever, during this time, increased from 
$51,241,192 in and 


corre- 


1926 $120,856,530 in 

927 to $221,076,910 in 1928, using only 

first eight months of each year for 
nparison. 


here have been very large fluctuations 
the figures for specific months; and 
yearly totals will not show the same 
ntinuous relation, inasmuch as the 12- 
th total for bonds approved in 1927 
is | than for 1926 ($560.714,514, as 
mpared with $625,673,058), although it 
to be expected that the 1928 total will 


, 
on 


ess 


xceed the 1927 figure at least. The 
early totals for bonds defeated in 1926 


nd 


nce 


1927 do not show as wide a differ- 
do the eight-month figures, be- 
ng $179,245,289 and $211,227,780, respec- 
ve ly 


as 


How Baltimore Selects 
Its Jurors 
\ ETHODS jurors which 


‘ will hasten the formation of a jury, 


of selecting 
ecure the services of better jurors, and 
eliminate the professional juror, are 
ipying the attention of several state 
ssoc1ations. 


OCc- 


bar 


California, which happens to be deeply 
uterested in this problem, has changed its 
law pertaining to jury selections several 
times, but has failed to 
method 


obtain a satis- 
tactory 


The system prevailing in Baltimore is 


mentioned as one that might well be 
copied in California, according to the 
Journal of the American Judicature So- 


vety. As outlined by Lawrence F. Puter, 

member of the Board of Governors of 
the State Bar, jurors in Maryland’s chief 
city are selected by an official known as 

jury judge. This official examines the 
qualifications of the various jurors pro- 
posed to be called, and places their names 
in the for drawing 
panels 


box upon various 


When a jury panel is drawn for service 
n a particular court, the clerk prepares 
slip for the use of the attorneys, bearing 
the name, address and business affiliations 
of jurors on the panel. The counsels re- 
ceive this slip in advance of the trial, and 
counsel for each party has the right to 
strike the names of four jurors from the 
list. Twelve of the remaining jurors be- 
come the jury in that particular case, and 
all questioning of jurors is done by the 
judge 


When a juror has served for not less 
than twenty days, he is discharged from 
further jury duty for a period of four 
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vears. This long period of exemption 
irom jury service tends to discourage the 
professional juror, for, once having been 
excused, the juror cannot again get upon 

panel for four years 

Simple in its operation, this system is 
said to have been received favorably by 
ttorneys practicing under it 
Police Power Given Broad 
Interpretation 

RECENT decision by the United 

x States District Court for the District 


of Kansas, Second Division, has indicated 
the breadth with which the 


the be regarded 


conception of! 
police power may 


The Municipal 


By SANDERS 


prror, The 
vHE character of the competitive bid- 
ding for the few important issues ot 


state and municipal bonds sold in recent 


weeks is indicative of continued firmness 
in the market for the better-grade muni 
ipals at or a shade above the level ot 
prices established in the early weeks of 
September. 

Supply is the factor every municipal 


bond dealer or other important buyer 1s 
watching closely at this time. That new 
have not in greater 
volume since the first of September has 


issues come along 
been surprising to the investment-banking 
fraternity. In this connection, however, 
it must be kept in mind that this is th 
busy pre-election period when public offi- 





cials are engrossed with an important task 
Ay ount Issue 
$25,000 Peabod M 
250,000 Onondaga Co., N. Y 
5.000.000 Philadelphia, Pa., Sel Dist 
1,000,000 California 
640,000 North Hempstead, N. Y Union Free 
Sch. Dist. No. 7 
225,000 Tacoma, Was! 
2,480 Adams Co., Ind 
545,000 Paterson, SN. J 
25,000 Valparaiso, Ind 
100.000 Waco, Texas 
10.000 San Bernardino C Cal San Ber 
nardino High Sch. Dist 
3,723,000 Cuyahoga Co., Ohio 
2,000,000 South Jersey Port Dis N. J 
500,000 Los Angeles, Calif 
86,000 Scottsbluff, Nebr 
20.000 Virginia Beach, Va 


} that of Mars et al. v. (¢ 
ot Oxtord, and has to do with a city 
ordinance that undertook to regulate drill 
ing for oi) and gas by providing that only 
one well should be drilled in any give 
city block in a certain rt of the « 
Drilling was pe ed Ol ior the les 
the larges ion ne block ar 
her owners had the option of partic 
on in the expe 1 the output, o1 
least oO have n Ss | roy Itv ) 
ighth of all oil or g roduced fi 
der their property. 
The ordinance was sustained b 
( ! vithin the police power 
hd, and the Court took occasion to s 
the following as t he ope of tl 
lice power: 
Without any attempt to define po 
power, it is sufficient to say that the 
lice power is not limited to the protect 
0 the he alth, peace ind morals ol 
community It has been said to extend 
o acts that ‘increase the industries of tl 
tate, ae velop its resources, and’ add t 
ts wealth and prosperity.’ (Barbier 
Connolly, 113 | S. 27 ind to promot: 
the public convenience or ‘the gener 
prosperity’ (C. °B. & Q. Ry.*y. Drainag 
Commrs., 200 U. 8. 561).’ 
Articles of Special Interest 
to financial officers are to be { 
ges 94, 100, 109, 123, and 143 
ety ttornevs. o1 0 159, 167, 169 
171 


Bond Market 


SHANKS, JR 


Bond Bu 

which, once ¢ ! tour ears, calls D 
mndivided attention. It is also a fact tha 
this is a season when bond issues are he 
ing authorized, rat! than sold I} 
condition of the bond market offers 
partial but not the only explanation 
the reduced volume of municipal borrow- 
ing. That there will be plenty of new 
bonds, may be taken for granted Th 
possibility that the market may exper 
ence a pe riod of congestion when finan 


Is something 


ing now he Id back is let loose 


that dealers are not losing sight of and 
that thev will continue carefully to keey 
in mind 

The following table of representat 
issues indicates the trend of the municipal 
bond market at the resent time 
R y 

/ Ma 
41 1-15 Yr. Se { 
i%4 111/6 ¥ Ave 4.17 
i! »¥ Avg 1.2 
i, 12 y \ { 

4 22 6 Y \ 4.32 
$ 6 Y \ 4.32 
4 1/3 Y \ 4.33 
‘ Y \ 4.33 

2% ¥ \ 4.40 

4 ,' \ 4.45 
) Y Ave 4.46 
ih, 5 \ Ave 4.47 
1) 6-45 Yr. § 4.48 
4%, > Yr. Avg 4.5 
41% Y A 467 
514 » Y 5 45 
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Guardian of the Gtys Air 


It is difficult, perhaps, for the hurried citizen to read 
the rich significance of all he sees. That building there, 
for instance, his city’s Sterling Destructor plant, is 
merely another pile of stone and steel to him. But if 
he saw penetratingly, he would know it for the guard- 
ian of the air he breathes, for the guardian of its purity 
and sweetness. 


The disposal of garbage and refuse in a Sterling De- 
structor can never give rise to offense. In the furnaces, 
where it is consumed in an intense fire of its own pro- 
viding, every gas is completely oxidized. From those 
furnaces the gases pass to the stacks, sterile and odor- 
less, and mingle imperceptibly with the air. 


And there is more to the story than that. There are 
the construction and economy phases, told in the Ster- 
ling Destructor Booklet. Write for a copy. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6220 Harvard Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Bartlett - Snow 
‘Refuse Disposal Plants 


Do you mention Taz Amenrcan Crty when writing? Please do. 














A Vision of the City That 
Vight Be 
Tt possibility of a free, orderly, and 
beautiful city became to me an absorh- 
ing passion. Here were all of the elements 
necessary to a great experiment in democ- 
racy. Here was a rapidly growing city 
with great natural advantages and with 
few mistakes to correct. Here was a won- 
derful hinterland for the building of homes, 
a ten-mile waterfront that could be de- 
veloped for lake commerce, a population 
that had showed itself willing to follow 
an ideal, and, most important of all, a 
great leader. 

I had an architectonic vision of what a 

city might be. I saw it as a picture. It 
was not economy, efficiency, and business 
methods that interested me so much as a 
city planned, built, and conducted as a 
community enterprise. I saw the city as 
an architect sees a skyscraper, as a com- 
mission of experts plans a world’s fair ex- 
position. It was a unit, a thing with a 
mind, with a conscious purpose, seeing far 
in advance of the present and taking pre- 
cautions for the future. I had this picture 
of Cleveland long before the advent of 
city-planning proposals; it was just as in- 
stinctive as any mechanical talent . 
And I studied cities as one might study 
art;I was interested in curbs, in sewers, in 
sky-lines. I wrote about cities—articles 
and books. I dreamed about them. The 
city was the enthusiasm of my life. And I 
saw cities as social agencies that would 
make life easier for people, full of pleasure, 
beauty, and opportunity. It could be done 
so easily and at such slight individual ex- 
pense. Especially in a city like Cleveland 
that had few mistakes to correct, that was 
flanked on one side by a lake front which 
could be developed with breakwaters into 
parks and lagoons, and with natural park- 
ways extending about it far back into the 
country. 

I have never gotten over this enthusi- 
asm. I never grow tired of city-building, 
of city enthusiasms, city ideals. And with 
all of its crudities and failures I have 
never lost faith that the American city 
will become a thing of beauty and an 
agency of social service as yet unplumbed. 
—From “Tne Confessions of a Reformer,” by 


Frederic C. Howe—Chariles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. 


Evolution and Ideals of the 
Efficiency Movement in City 
Government 

(HE efficiency movement was at first 
ay merely an effort to eliminate waste 
and corruption. It aimed only to reduce 
the cost of government. Today, effi- 
ciency in government has a much broader 
meaning. It is grounded in the funda- 
mentals of democracy. It believes that 
the purpose of city government is to ad- 
vance the interests of all citizens of the 
city. City .government cannot do this so 
long as it is controlled by political parties 
or other organizations or individuals inter- 
ested only secondarily in the public wel- 
fare. It cannot do this with public of- 
fices and positions filled with persons se- 
lected on some other basis than their 
ability and fitness. It cannot do this 
when taxation is unjustly distributed, 
when public moneys are wasted. It can 
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do this only on a basis of public con- 
fidence, and public confidence does not 
reside in governments not operated for 
public welfare. 

So the efficiency movement still strikes 
at waste and mismanagement. But it 
strikes there so that it may build a gov- 
ernment for the service of the city and 
its people. 

A government of this kind has several 
essential characteristics. In the first place 
it is thoroughly democratic. Its policy- 
determining officials are actually selected, 
elected, and controlled by popular vote 
and popular will. It is supported by pub- 
lic confidence. And it is responsive to 
the public wishes and needs. Without 
these no government is thoroughly dem- 
ocratic. 

Next, it is unselfish. No interest other 
than the general welfare determines its 
policies or governs its actions. 

Then it is efficient and economical 
Having no interest other than the general 
welfare, it is anxious to give the greatest 
possible service at the least cost. It 
wishes to take as little money as possible 
from the taxpayers, and it wants to ren- 
der all needful or desirable service. The 
more efficient it is, the more service it 
can render. 

Finally, it is the leader in civic develop- 
ment. Understanding the needs of the 
city and its people, possessing vision and 
courage, having capable and enthusiastic 
officers and employees, it naturally leads 
in carrying on or encouraging all activi- 
ties for the good of the city. It is a 
fundamental part of industrial develop- 
ment programs, because it knows the im- 
portance of industry and the importance: 
of government in industrial development 

It encourages 
art, music, 


cultural development 
drama, ete—through moral 
support and active participation in popu- 
lar cultural activities. Education, if not 
an actual part of city government, is pro- 
moted through encouragement to higher 
education and the many adult education 
projects. Health and welfare are a 
ticular concern—reduction of sickness 
crime, and poverty; extension of recrea- 
tion facilities; care of the poor; helpless 
and delinquent; and all the many other 
aspects of general welfare. 


par- 


The acquisition of such a city govern- 
metn is neither impossible nor difficult 


—Public Affairs, published by the Kansas City 
Public Service Institute 
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Safety Congress Offers Accident- 
Reduction Platform 


/ MONG the resolutions adopted by 
4 the Seventeenth Annual Safety Con- 
gress at New York in October was one 
deploring the increasing loss of life in 
preventable traffic accidents and calling 


upon all citizens to renew their efforts to 
reduce that toll. The Congress 
mended the following platform as a basis 
for national 


recom- 


action in such a campaign 


mediate adoption of the 


1. In accepted Stand 
Accident Reporting System in every state, city 


ind town, that timely and accurate information 
may be obtained upon which to base accident-pre- 
vention measures 

2. A comprehensive study of the traffic situa- 


tion im each city the necessary improvement of 
revision of ordinances and regulations ard 
adoption of such traffic control 
be necessary 


3 Acceptance of 


treets 


measures as 


the principle of uniformity 
n state and city traffic laws and regulations and 
n the design and use of signs, signals, and pave- 


ment markings and the support and cooperation 


f all interested organizations and officials, with 
it end in view 
4. The elimination, as far as possible, of un- 
and reckless motor vehicle operators, through 
the adoption of a driver's license law by every 
rte 
5. Recognition on the part of both motorists 
and pedestrians of the rights and privileges of 


users of streets and highways 


8. The furnishing of the necessary informa- 
tion to teachers, principals and superintendents 
of educational institutions, so that they may give 
the needed instruction to the pupils under their 
guidance 


7. The widest possible publicity in newspapers 
and other publications for the specific ways and 
means of preventing accidents and the importance 
of personal caution 

8. Intelligent and impartial enforcement of rea- 
sonable laws and which are intended 
for the control of the minority of the people who 
are responsible for the majority of accidents 

9. The organization and inaintenance of a com- 
munity safety council, committee or other group, 
n each locality, which should be 
non-commercial, cooperative, 
interests, 


regulations 


non-partisan, 
representative of all 
created to mobilize the forces of public 
and support officials in the 
of their duties. 


opinion performance 


Kiwanis Provides Man-Power and 
Other Essentials to Beautify Park 
HE city park of De Kalb, IIl., wasn’t 
so much of a show place till lately, 
when the Kiwanis Cluh got busy with it 
Members provided not only the shrubs 
ind trees which were used for beautifica- 
tion purposes but also the spading forks 
ind other equipment essential for plant- 
ing purposes, and the muscular power by 
which they were wielded. The whole 
effect will become apparent with time 


Combatting “Sniper” Signs 
6 tiger Chamber of Commerce of 

wich, Conn., constantly 
to keep “sniper” signs—cards tacked to 
posts or trees, pasted on stones or fas- 
tened to sticks in the ground 
the highways. 


Creen- 


watches 


from along 
Whenever one is reported 


i telephone call is made to the organiza- 
tion re sponsibl . and removal results al- 
most always without invoking the state 
law against the practice 


Chamber of Commerce Men 
will be especially interested in the opening 
urticle of this issue, at page 81, by Presi- 


dent Butterworth of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, on “Com- 
munity Recreation.” See also pages 15, 


107, 108, 149, 153, and 158 
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Cheaper to maintain — 
greater warning powers—no fire hazard 


THE NEW | 
EVEREADY PORTABLE FLASHER 





ted that the erage kerosene 

<t S50 per year Tor up keep 
1 ] 

ing cleaning replacement of 










one set of whic 1 


i basis of continu 





onths on 


ibout S10) per year, 


A\dditior ivings are realized trom the 
he greater warning power of the 
te tent flash enables one flasher to dis 


lanterns ind vive yvreate! 





ry tteries used are standard six-inch 
Eveready Columbia lgnitors, universally ob- 

replacements. The intermittent 
heir capacity to best advantage, 


king them last much longer than they 


, 4 
steady lo id. 


N o> CARBON Co Ing 
New York, N. Y. 
By inches 
Chicago Kansas City 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


umeter of base, 7 inches; weight 






























tteries, 16 The Eveready Portable Flashe: 
ent y aut at Net attention other than to re 

batter t tervals of two to three months. Re 

quires four sta | Eveready Columbia 6-inch dry cells 

nect r ¢ Extra 6-volt lamp in 
ttery housing Battery compartment constructed of 

t st attractive shed in red. Top of flasher 

a ee \ ca ated for ther protection. Heavy Fresnel 
PORTABLE FLASHER \ tym j ( Pa t battery compartment with 
\ in extra hasp so that the device can be chained: This 

—dry battery operated fi { rugged construction throughout and entire! 






























“Raising the Whip” as a Signal 
When Slowing, Stopping, 
Turning or Starting 


tbe short span of time during which 
the multitudinous motor car has ban- 
shed the horse and buggy from our city 


reets is brought forcibly to mind by the 
ct that printed traffic rules were first is- 
ed in New York just twenty-five years 


vo. But the skill and foresight which 
vent into the drafting of these rules is 
vident from the reproduction of them 


be found on page 135 of this issue. 
See how nobly the whip served the situ- 
tion: 
Article II 


Sec. 1 


Signals 
In slowing up or stopping, a sig- 
| shall always be given to those behind 
raising the whip or hand vertically. 
Sec. 2. In turning, while in motion, or 
1 starting to turn from a standstill, a sig- 
il shall be given by raising the whip or 
ind, indicating with it the direction in 
vhich the turn is to be made. 
The Rules have formed the 
vhich all later traffic codes in New York 
Citv have built; and the influence 
this little 4-page folder can be traced 
in the 34-page Model Municipal Traffic 
()rdinance recently issued by the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety 


basis on 


be en 


Who Should Pay for Accidents to 
Commandeered Cars or Drivers? 
N the pursuit of criminals the police 
frequently find it necessary or advan- 
taugeous to impress into service an auto- 


mobile, and usually its driver, that may 
be at the scene of action. In some in- 
stances, accidents have occurred to the 


driver, the car, or both, and in such cases 
the matter of responsibility for compensa- 
tion is in an indecisive state. In one in- 
stance, a commandeered taxicab collided 
with a street car while chasing another car 
inder orders of a policeman, and the driv- 
er was killed. When an award for work- 
men’s compensation was made to the driv- 
family, the imsurance company in- 
volved contended that the chauffeur had 
been taken out of his regular employment, 
but this view was overruled by the appel- 
late court In another case, the city of 
New York voluntarily paid a substantial 
sum to the widow of an automobile driver 
is a recognition of a moral, though not a 
legal, responsibility. In another case, a 
driver owning his own cab wrecked it in 
pursuit of a criminal under police orders, 
ind the question has arisen whether he 
should be compensated by the city for 
the cab, which was the means of support 
for himself and his family. 


er’s 


The law does not give much relief in 
the persons injured or property 
damaged under these circumstances, and 
the cities are not likely to desire stringent 
legal obligations that may unduly hinder 
them in the exercise of governmental func- 
tions, but they should therefore be all the 
more ready to extend fair and even gener- 
ous treatment in such cases, based upon 
humanity and common sense. The New 
York Sun, in commenting editorially upon 
these conditions, urges that it be the 


case of 


policy of the city to deal as equitably with 
property 
juries 


damages as with personal in- 
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Large Cities Holding Fires 
in Check 
N 50 rey 


average of only 2 


resentative cities last yeas 

per cent of the 147 
188 fires which broke out 
to the places of origin, according to a re- 
cent survey by the Continental Insurance 
Co. The } fires kept 
control and not permitted to spread in the 


wert 


not conhi 


ercentage of under 
municipalities studied, ranged from 96 per 
cent to 100 per cent 
eral OS 
closes 
Although the more general use of motor 
equipment must be considered an im- 
portant factor in this record, C. W. Pierc« 
Vice-President of the 


} rompt responst 


ind averaged in ge 


the 


about per cent, survey 


+} 


company, : 
ind intelligent 


isserts 


to alarms 


iitacks upon the flames were largely re- 
sponsible. The survey shows that in gen 
eral, however, cities in the South and 


in holding 
fires in check than were municipalities in 
other sections. This is considered due to 


Southwest were less successful 


the fact that climatic conditions per: 
less substantial construction in these sec- 
tions rather than to any fault in extin- 


guishment methods 





DO YOU 
KNOW 


THE 
TRAFFIC 
LAWS 














ONE OF A SERIES OF POSTERS OBTAIN- 
ABLE FROM THE NATIONAL SAFETY 
COUNCIL, CHICAGO 
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{merican Automobile Association 


Seeks Better Care of Injured 


\ PROGR AM 


CC) i I 
I \ 
) 12 F. H | 
\ \ \ 
\ ( r Surg , 
nous 50 000 
Qo, 
\ 
\ \ \ 
l 1) \ | 
( ge « 
\ ‘e as 
( 
y Tr} 
a ey i 
= ra 
u \ \ \ r 
» S \ \ \ uy , 
j } 
1) 
= ( ii 
1 | g ent to 
y Ix Dulane 
ng DY merce! mbers 
he 1 1 legal professions turt 
man suffering into personal gain 
M1 Henry charged that ther XISLS 
great deg commercialism among 


the medical and legal 


ofessions, \ prey upon the injured 
He believe through the cooperation 
he Colleg f Surgeons with the Amer 
1 Aute Dile Association and other 
igencl this condition can alle 
a t nsiderable degre 
1 Lesson in Courtesy 
I Q Ecuador, the traffi 
whel { ng one stream o!f automo 
biles to nother pass iably bow 
t the ! t nus term Oo irily halted 
ind With your permission 
ladies and gentlemen 
Does al dout | | sad 
tinct contribution to h t oO life? 
It is a constant reminder of the charm of 
courtes It demonstrates that politenes 
is alway sibl If a fie has 
time f | inne I 
there for nvbod to be rude ! he ro 
or anywhie iSé 
American Auton 
The Following Titles 
in this issue are of special inters 
lie salety off ils Consé ( ( 


Property at Fir 153 New York's 


New Method of Investigating Causes o 
Fatal Traff Accidents (y 134); and 


“Recommendations as Street Trafh 

Signs” (p. 145) See also about police 

training schools in New York and New 
ares | ge 107 
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Through Streets are 
SAFE STREETS 


Flexible Rubber STOP Signs at Approaches to 
THROUGH Streets Control Traffic Effectively 


Speed Up Traffic! The Problem Is Solved! 


Directly in front of the driver on the pavement 
is the ideal place for “stop” signs. The Sure 
Stop Flexible Rubber Marker is the only one so 
placed that is not dangerous to traffic. A driver 
is both blind and dumb who fails to see them. 


The big”point in designating “through streets” 
is to speed. traffic away from congested centers. 
But to increase speed without regard for inter- 
secting traffic is dangerous. Every through 
street should be protected by “stop” signs. 


Cost Is Reasonable! 


The Sure-Stop Rubber Marker stands upright 
The perfect “stop” sign is that sign which in the pavement and is easily visible, day or 
can be seen most readily and which does not night, at safe distances. Every Sure-Stop is 
take the driver’s eyes from traffic when ap- guaranteed to give you a whole year of efficient 
proaching intersections. To compel a driver service and is easily installed with no injury to 
to seek out signs at the curb or on lighting the pavement. They are cheaper than painted 
posts is placing a premium on accidents. lines and far more effective. 


Decrease Accidents! 


Sure-Stop Rubber Markers are made for a vari- 
ety of} purposes in marking traffic besides “stop” 
streets. We will be glad to send you the com- 
plete list and prices 


There is a SURE-STOP for Every Purpose! 


Write for Prices 


STANDARD TRAFFIC MARKER COMPANY 
1711-1713 East Second St., Wichita, Kansas 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Flexible Rubber Traffic Markers 
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CLAUDE M. WORLEY BARNEY J. HOUSTON FRED J. MYERS A. E 


. MANNING 
Police Chief, Indianapolis, Ind. Fire Chief, Cincinnati, Ohio Fire Chief, Toledo, Ohio Police Chief, Elkhart, Ind. 
(Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1916) (Appointed -y (Appointed 1921 and 1927) 





WHO S WHO 


PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


A Series of Portraits of Fire 
and Police Chiefs, Begun in 


H. A. KING 2 Sen pe JAMES J. HATT 
Pire Chief, East Cleveland, Ohio the January, 1928, Issue Police Chief, South Bend, Ind. 


(Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1926) 














WILLIAM FP. EVERSMAN JOSEPH H. SPEDDY ROLLIE H. BENSON EDWARD J. GREEN 
Police Chief, Richmond, Ind. Fire Chief, Lakewood, Ohio Police Chief, Kokomo, Ind. Fire Chief, Steubenville, Ohio 
(Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1912) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1918) 











BE. F. REED PETER HANSEN Cc. M. DAY WILLIAM J. JOHNSTON 
Fire Chief, Middletown, Ohio Police Chief, Muskegon, Mich. Fire Chief, Huntingburg, Ind. Fire Chief, Marquette, Mich. 
(Appointed 1919) (Appointed 1919) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1914) 
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PAVEMENT © i 


a 


~Capped with heavy, non-rusting, long 
wearing Monel Metal*—plainly visible 
in all kinds of weather, day or nighr. 


Base and stem made of special heat 
treated, malleable iron defies pounding 
of heavy traffic. 


Stem cast integral with base insuring 
permanence and strength. 


Prongs spread when driven into pave- 
ment forming permanent anchorage 






More than 120 leading 
cities in the United 


s. BRITeMABiatts, Canada, “and in any pavement, granite block, brick, 
Europe are using the eEMARK way of pavement . 

marking. BRI fi MARK Traffic Markers afford a safe, wood block, cement or asphalt. 

as well as permanent and economical way of indicating $ 
safety lines and traffic anne ee all types of pavement ; 3'> Wood plug starts the prongs spreading. 


in. in diameter for heavy traffic and 2' » for light traffic 


METAL TRAFFIC MARKER CORP. 


67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Distributors in all principal cities 





Metal Traffic Marker Corp.,67 Wall St., New York 








Ple: . : 
*Monel Metal is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper So eae 
alloy of high Nickel content. It has no coating to wear off. your BRITsMARK Traffic Markers. 
It is rust-proof, corrosion-resistant and as strong as steel. 
ES SESS Lee ae 
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checking over these 


Keep your files up to date by 
items each 


month and writing for those you 


IN 








need. 
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THE AMERICAN CITY should 


should always be mentioned 


when writing for this material 


which 


is furnished free. 
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TANKS, BOILERS, CASTINGS 
J. 8S. Schofield’s Sons Co., Macon, Ga., 
will gladly send data and prices on its 
line of tanks of all kinds, standpipes, 
engines, boilers, meter boxes, curb boxes, man- 
hole rings and covers and other municipal cast- 
ngs, to interested municipal officials. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co., Chicago, IIl., 
will be pleased to send complete infor- 
mation and prices regarding Fairbanks- 
Morse diesel engines and pumps for municipal 
water and power stations. 


A DRY BATTERY FLASHER 
Technical Publication No. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co 
N. J., gives full details 

W & T dry battery flasher, 

able under all conditions, is 

and maintain, and requires 
the changing of batteries 


86 issued by 
Inc., Newark, 
regarding the 
which is depend- 
cheap to install 
no attention but 
once in six months, 


FROST-PROOF WATER-METERS 
Information on Federal %-inch, %-inch 
and l-inch frost-proof meters which are 
especially designed for cold-climate con- 

ditions. having main casings made of high 

grade bronze composition and fitted with break- 
able, rust-proof cast iron bottoms which are 
held in place by bronze bolts and nuts, may be 


secured from the Federal Meter Corp., East Or- 
ange, N. J 
SEWER RODS 

Security sewer rods, which are made 


from second-growth hickory with malle- 
able iron couplings swedged or shrunk 
down on the curved places at the ends of the 


sticks, and which are light in weight and 
joint and unjoint easily but cannot buckle or 
uncouple in the duct, are described in Flyer 


No 
ette 


16 issued by the F. Bissell Co 
St. Toledo, Ohio. 


TREES, FLOWERS AND SHRUBS 
Roses, evergreens, rhododendrons, trees, 
shrubs, old-fashioned flowers, fruit 
trees and bushes for city planting are 
described with prices in the catalog of Bob- 
bink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 


812 Lafay- 


MOTOR AND STEAM ROLLERS 
Literature describing the Buffalo-Spring- 
field line of motor and steam road roll 
ers in a complete range of sizes, which 
have all modern features with special attach- 
ments optional, may be secured from the Buf- 
falo-Springfield Roller Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


CAST IRON PIPE DATA 
Technical data for engineers and valu- 
able advice for municipalities pertain- 
ing to gas or water systems are avail- 
able to those interested through Thomas F. 
Wolfe, Engineer, Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Assn., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


IRON JOINTED PIPE 

Universal pipe on which the machined 

hub end and the machined spigot end 

as well as the pipe itself are all cast 
iron, and which re uires no jointing material 
and no pouring, calsing or bell holes, is manu- 
factured by the Central Foundry Co., Gray- 
bar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
— which complete information may be se- 
cured. 


DISTRICT WATER STORAGE 

The Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 2127 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill., makers 

of Horton elevated storage tanks, will 
be pleased to send estimating data on the in- 
stallation of elevated storage tanks for dis- 
trict storage of water at strategic points in the 
system to provide adequate fire pressure and 
more uniform supply for domestic service un- 
der all conditions. 


HAND AND MOTOR LAWN-MOWERS 


The literature of the Coldwell Lawn 


Mower Co., Newburgh, N. Y., gives com- 
its full line of hand 
gasoline or electric motor- 
lawn-mowers for all types 


plete descriptions o 
or horse-drawn, 


driven of service. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


A new price list on ornamental trees 

flowering shrubs and evergreens for 

street and park planting is now avail 
able from Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries 
Framingham, Mass 


REFUSE AND GARBAGE BODIES 
Full particulars on Galion Allsteel gar 
bage and refuse bodies to meet the 
exacting requirements of municipalities, 
as well as dump for every truck and 
hauling purpose, may be secured from the 
Galion Allsteel Body Co tox if Galion 
Ohio 


bodies 


A CODED SIGNAL ALARM 
A bulletin completely 


describing the 
Diaphone a 


compressed-air-operated 

public alarm with a distinetive and 
penetrating tone that will sound a coded sig 
nal transmitted from a standard street fire 
alarm box, may be secured from the Game 
well Co., Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


WARPLESS METER DISCS 
The Fred W. Hanks Co 10264 St. 
Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio., has 
sued an illustrated booklet describing 
Nowarp discs, which will withstand heat up 
to 270 degrees without injury, the meter show- 
ing the same accuracy as before, down to and 
including a 1/32-inch stream. 


is- 


ACCURATE WATER METERS 


Hersey dise water which 


meters are 
dipped-tinned for protection against 
corrosion, and in which friction, wear, 
and resistance are reduced to a minimum, are 
manufactured by the Hersey Manufacturing 
Co., South Boston, Mass., from which com- 
plete information may be secured. 
PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS 
The Hill-Standard Co., Anderson, Ind., 
will be pleased to send catalogs and 


any information desired concerning their 
complete line of apparatus for playgrounds, 
to officials interested. 


POWER LAWN-MOWERS 
A catalog describing Ideal power lawn 
mowers with their dependable operation 


and low operating costs through long 
years of service, may be secured from the 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., 400 Kalama 
zoo St., Lansing, Mich 
MUNICIPAL STREET BROOMS 

The Jos. Lay Co., 1900 Wayne Ave., 

Portland, Ind., has issued a Municipal 


Folder describing its brooms, which are 
made of the choicest selection of materials, 
including Prime African bass fiber. 


SELF-CALKING PIPE JOINTS 
The Leadite Co., Land Title Bldg., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., will be pleased to send 
complete information regarding Leadite, 
a self-calking material for cast iron pipe 
joints. 


STREET-LIGHTING RECOMMENDATIONS 
A copy of a small bulletin, ‘‘Principles 
of Modern Street Lighting,’’ giving 
lighting recommendations for any type 

of street, together with the underlying prin 

ciples which govern modern street lighting, will 
be sent on request by W. D. Kyle, The Line 

Material Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 
The McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birm 


ingham, Ala., will gladly send illus- 

trated literature describing the manu 
facture and use of McWane cast iron pipe, 
which is molded horizontally in sand, inside 
and outside, giving long life, strength and 
uniformity. 

ACCURATE AND STRONG WATER METERS 
Circular 202 issued by the National 
Meter Co., 299 Broadway, New York, 
fully describes the Nash dise type water 

meter, which is accurate, strong, and simple 

in design, with a well-balanced conical rein 


forced disc and with or without the frost pro- 
tection feature. 


WARNING SIGNALS 
The 





Redflex wart 





ng signal, which aj 
pears by day as a red square sur 
mounted by the word Danger’’ and at 
night reflects the light from automobile head 
ghts as a red light which instantly warns of 
danger, is manufactured by the Redflex Sig 
nal Co Greeley Termina Cleveland O} 
from which complete information ma 
cured 
ELECTRIC TRAFFIC SIGNALS 
Traffic Signal Catalog 224 describing 
stallations of Crouse-Hinds electr traf 
fic signals wil be sent or equ 
the Crouse-Hinds Co Syracuse N. ¥ 
WATER-WORKS PUMPS 
City officia interested s dey 
able, pure water-supply for their 
munities should write to the De Lava 
Turbine ¢ lrentor N J stating 
r pumping requirement and ask for a 
copy of Catalog B-64 
CAST IRON PIPE 
Information of value to city officials 
garding cast pipe for water and 
gas service, a ell as special casting 
and flange work, ma be secured from the 
Donaldson Iron Ce } au Lehigh ¢ Pa 


HOW TO CURE CONCRETE 


This is the title of a free booklet 

sued by the Dow Chemical Co Mid 

land, Mich., manufacturers of Dowflal 
which when added to the concrete mix in the 
form of a solution, does away with the extra 
labor and expense of earth covering and re 
sults in a faster-setting, more uniformly ired 
slab 


VALVES AND FIRE-HYDRANTS 


Full details regarding Eddy fire-hydrant 


and the Eddy valve, in which the gates 

are free revolve on the trunnions s 
as not always to seat the same position 
may be secured fro the Eddy Valve C 


Waterford, N. Y 


STEEL POLES FOR STREET LIGHTING 


The Electric Railway Equipment Ce 
Cincinnati, Ohio, will be pleased to send 
information and catalogs on Elreco steel 
poles for use in modern street-lighting 
tems 


CHLORINE SEWAGE TREATMENT 


Facts bearing on the problem of trea 

ment of sewage and industrial wast« 

through the use of E B G liquid chlo: 
ine, are contained in literature which will be 
sent on request by the Electro Bleaching Gas 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


A FIRE REPORT RECORD BOOK 


Fire officials nterested in the Daily 

Fire Report Record Book issued by the 

Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co., 50 Church 
St.. New York, as well as complete data or 
Paragon and other brands of Eureka fire-hos¢ 
may secure these without obligation from tl 
company. 
RUBBER-LINED FIRE-HOSE 

Complete data and prices on wax and 

Para gum-treated fabric rubber-lined 

fire-hose manufactured by the Fabric 
Fire Hose Co., 9-1 Park Pl., New York ‘ 
be sent on request by this company 
CLIMBING FOR CHILDREN 

The Junglegym, a climbing structure 

for developing health, happine and 

fun for childrer described the 
catalog of the Playground Equipment Co., I: 
22 Greenwich St., New York, a copy of which 
will be sent free on request 


HOUSE NUMBERING 


City officials interested in a workable 
method of house numbering for their 
cities, should secure a copy of the 
Premax Portfolio of Modern House Number 
ing Methods, which is an interesting booklet 
on the different systems of house numbering 
used by representative cities, from Premax 
Products, Inc., Dept. AC11-28, Niagara Falls, 


N 
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ASH AND 
GARBAGE 
COLLECTOR 


Women watched from their windows and doorways giving expression to their feelings with 
such words as, “Isn’t it wonderful?” and “Isn't it a quick and clean way to remove garbage?” 


—The cause for all this favorable comment was the ATIA ASH AND GARBAGE COL- 
LECTOR, with its entirely enclosed body and its simple, clean, speedy, automatic collect- 
ing system. 





Hauling 


Dumping 


The letter below is just another illustration of the way in which ATIA Ash and Garbage 
Collectors are proving highly satisfactory and greatly reducing costs. 


BOROUGH OF RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


Office of the Mayor 
Harovp R. Famzeu 
ayor September 8, 1928 


Atia Sales Corporation 
206 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y 


Gentlemen 


Replying to your recent inquiry, the garbage and ash collections in this 
Borough are now being effected with three trucks equipped with Atia 
bodies 

These bodies have been in service for over two years during which 
period they have functioned satisfactorily and have brought about 
marked economy in handling. The collections have not only been ef 
fected more rapidly than formerly but also at an appreciable saving in 
cost. Each truck is now operated by two mea, a chauffeur and a loader 
as compared with a crew of from four to five men per truck required in 
the previous method of handling 

| The Borough has experienced an abni normal growth in population during 

the last three years and in our opinion it would not have been practicable 

to have satisfactorily handled the increased volume of ashes and garbage 
which resulted therefrom with any other type of equipment 


Yours truly, 


Haroww R. Parre.., 
Mayor 





This apparatus 
is fully covered 
by patents 


Any infringements 
will be vigorously 
prosecuted 





Loading: Only 30-inch lift above curb 


Send your name and address for a copy of our illustrated circular 


ATIA SALES CORPORATION 


206 BROADWAY YORK CITY 
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MERRY-GO-ROUND FOR PLAYGROUNDS 
R. L. Lamar & Co., 443 Thatcher Bkig., 
Pueblo, Colo., has issued a very interest- 
ing booklet describing the Karymor 

rry-go-round for playgrounds, its installa- 

, and operation. 


ULVERTS AND DRAINS 

Bulletin H-34, ‘‘Selecting Culverts and 

Drains on the Basis of Cost per Year,’’ 

is a 24-page illustrated booklet recently 
ved by the Armco Culvert Manufacturers 
sn.. Middletown, Ohio, giving a review of 
e factors which, when collectively considered, 
rmit true cost comparisons between struc- 
res serving the same purpose. 


BRICK PAVEMENTS 
Complete information regarding brick 
pavements, which resist weather and 
traffic, may be secured without obliga- 
m from the National Paving Brick Manufac- 
irers’ Assn., Fourteenth & F Sts., Washing- 
n, D. C 


CLEAN WATER-MAINS 
The National Water Main Cleaning Co., 
Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York, will 
gladly send complete information re- 
varding The National Method of cleaning water- 
ains to city officials interested in this impor- 
ant service. 


CONQUERING DUST 
This is the title of a free booklet on 
dust prevention and the maintenance 
of gravel roads through the use of Co- 
umbia 3-C caleium chloride, which may be 
ecured from the Columbia Chemical Division, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio. 


JACKS FOR PUSHING PIPE UNDER- 
GROUND 


Simple pipe-pushing jacks that enable 

you to push water or gas pipe, or pipe 

for electrical service or for oil heating 
supply, under paved streets or alleys, or under 
gardens or lawns, irrespective of temperature 
onditions, that take an average of five or six 
ninutes for pushing a 3-inch pipe through 25 
inches of solid soil, and that can be operated 
by one or two men, are described in an illus- 
trated circular of Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., 
1020 8. Central Ave., Chicago, III. 


CALIFORNIA BENCHES 

These benches, while they originated in 

California, are now well known all over 
the United States and particularly in 
Florida. The Art Concrete Works have three 
Pacific Coast plants and three southern plants, 
located at Birmingham, Jacksonville, and Hous- 
ton, from which the complete benches may be 
obtained, or the concrete ends only, at eco- 
nomical delivery cost. For points too far dis- 
tant they will furnish the cast iron equipment 
itself for producing these concrete ends as cov- 
ered by their various U. S. patents. Catalogs 
will be furnished on request to Art Concrete 
Works, 116 8S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala., or 
350 S. Fair Oaks Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


SLIDE-GATE HYDRANTS 
A folder describing Ludlow slide-gate 
fire-hydrants, which have always been 
made of the best materials and in which 

the interchangeability of parts has been main- 

tained for forty years, may be secured from the 

Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y 


TORCHES AND KETTLES 
Catalog A of the White Mfg. Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind., describes this company’s line 
of Chausse-White oil-burning tar kettles, 
kerosene torches, lead-melting kettles, concrete 
mixer heaters, and portable asphalt plants. 


SEALED FLOOR STANDS 
floor stand for use with sluice-gates 

in hydro plants and also on water-works 
intakes, which is completely sealed, 

has been developed by the Rodney Hunt Ma- 
chine Co., Orange, Mass., and is described in 
the WCA Broadcast, Vol. 5, No. 286, issued by 
this company. 


MOTOR-TRUCK SNOW-PLOWS 

Complete information and prices on 

Western snow-plows, which are made 

in both straight-blade and V-shaped 
plows for mounting on 2-ton or larger motor 
trucks and on which the blades are interchange- 
able, may be secured from the Austin-Western 
Road Machinery Co., 400 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE CITY SURVEY 

Service Booklet ‘*The City Sur- 

vey, Standards and Practice,’’ has been 

published by W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy, 
N. Y., manufacturers of surveying instruments, 
hydraulic engineering instruments and stand- 
ard weights and measures, to bring the city 
survey prominently before those of the engi- 
neering profession who should welcome having 
tangible data upon which to base their opera- 
tions. 


WHAT'S NEW IN CATALOGS 


TESTED PUMPS 
The catalog of Yeomans Brothers Co., 
1417 Dayton St., Chicago, IIl., describes 
Yeomans pumping equipment, which, 
because of the rigid tests made on each type 
and size of pump at the plant, lives up to the 
claims made for it. 


CONCRETE HIGHWAY SURFACER 
The Berg concrete highway surfacer, a 
one-man machine for cutting down high 
_ Spots, surface irregularities, uneven ex- 
pansion joints and repaired patches on con- 
crete roads, is described in a folder which 
may be secured from the Concrete Surfacing 
Machinery Co., 4669-71 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Deluge Master fire fighters, which are 
available in capacities ranging from 300 
to 600 gallons per minute and in vari- 
ous combinations to meet special requirements, 
are described in literature of the Prospect Fire 
Engine Co., Prospect, Ohio 


A MANUAL OF SNOW CONTROL 
Form 303, ‘‘Manual of Snow Control 
1928-1929,"" is a 48-page discussion 
of the various means of keeping high- 
ways open, with their advantages and disad- 
vantages, which may be secured from the Ro- 
tary Snow Plow Co., Minneapolis, Minn., manu- 
facturers of Snow King rotary snow-plows 


PNEUMATIC LIFT FOR SNOW-PLOWS 
Complete information regarding a pneu- 
matic lift for snow-plows attached to 
trucks and busses, which has been devel- 


oped by the Engineering Dept. of the Good 
Roads Machinery Co., Kennett Square, Pa., 
in collaboration with the White Motor Truck 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and the Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa., may be se 
cured on request from the Good Roads Ma 


chinery Co. 
NEW PORTABLE FLASHING LANTERN 

The Nationa] Carbon Co., 30 E. 42nd 
Street, New York, will gladly send com- 
plete information and prices regarding 
the new Eveready portable flasher, which 
has been designed primarily for use, wherever 
lanterns are now needed and provides an inter- 
mittent or flashing gignal of much greater visi- 


bility than an oil lantern, besides being of 
rugged construction throughout and entirely 
weatherproof. 
QUALITY CONCRETE 
This is the title of a new 8-page pic 
torial bulletin, No. 340, giving a con- 


cise story on workability and methods 
by which the relative degree of workability of 
concrete mixes can be measured, and the effect 
of workability on strength, uniformity, water- 
tightness and appearance of the finished con- 
crete, copies of which may be secured from 
the Celite Products Co., 1230 South Hope St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


EFFECTIVE PROTECTIVE WEAPON 

The Federal Protect-O-Gun, which can be 

carried in the pocket as conveniently as 

a pencil and be instantly accessible, and 
which shoots an effective concentration of gas 
that instantly renders harmless anyone at whom 
it is aimed, is described in a folder published 
by the Federal Laboratories, Inc., 1631 Libert 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MUNICIPAL USES OF SIRENS 


A bulletin, No. 660, which takes up 
traffic-clearing systems, coded and non 
coded fire-alarm systems, intermediate 


sirens and apparatus sirens, and a discussion 
of the various applications of sirens to mu 
nicipal use, has been prepared by the Engi 
neering Dept. of the Sterling Siren Fire Alarm 
Co., Inc., 53 Allen St., Rochester, N. Y. 


SNOW REMOVAL BY MACHINERY 


The snow loader made by the N. P. Nel 
son Iron Works, 822 Bloomfield Ave 
Passaic, N J consists oO a pow erful 


excavating spiral or feeder and a scraper flight 


conveyor for elevating the snow to the trucks 
all mounted on a slow-speed tractor. Complete 
information and prices may be secured from 


the manufacturer on 


CONCRETE BLOCK MANHOLES 
Bulletin P-109 of the Portland 
Assn., 33 W. Grand Ave., 
describes radial concrete 
hole and catch-basin and also 
gives the American Concrete Institute tenta- 
tive specifications for concrete sewer manhole 
and catch-basin block. 


WATER QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


request 


Cement 
Chicago, Ill., 
block for man- 
construction 


The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has invested in equip- 
ment and laboratories for the testing 


of its Tropic and Arctic water meters and will 
be glad to answer questions in connection with 
corrosion, water analysis or electrolysis or to 
assist in working out difficulties 


FIRE-FIGHTING APPARATUS 
Complete information and prices on the 
Ahrens-Fox complete line of fire-fight- 
ing apparatus may be secured without 
obligation by writing to the Ahrens-Fox Fire 
Engine Co., Colerain Ave., Alfred and Cook 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPING UNITS 

The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 

kee, Wis., will gladly send complete 

data regarding its complete line of cen- 
trifugal pumps for almost any requirements, 
or their combined units consisting of pump 
and motive power of Allis-Chalmers manufac 
ture which furnishes a complete unit with 
both pump and drive properly proportioned 


CORROSION-RESISTING WATER PIPE 


Anaconda-85 red brass pipe, which is 
the highest quality corrosion-resisting 
water pipe for service lines, is manu 
factured by the American Brass Co.. Water 
bury, Conn., from which complete descriptions 


and prices may be secured. 
C. I. PIPE AND SPECIAL FITTINGS 


The American Cast Iron Pipe Oo., Birm 


ingham, Ala., will welcome inquiries re 
garding special pipe and fittings to 
specification and will also send data and 


prices on Acipco pipe for all types of installa 
tions. 


NEW PLAYGROUND CATALOG 
The 1929 Catalog of the American Play 
ground Device Co., Anderson, Ind., de 
scribes this company's complete line of 
playground apparatus, which is built with 
strength for hard usage 


NEW CONCRETE-CURING METHOD 


The Curerete booklet of the Barber As 
phalt Co., Philadelphia, Pa., tells all 
about the new and improved Ourcrete 
method of curing concrete highways, founda 
tions, sidewalks platforms floors, bridge 


decks, roof decks or any flat slab surface con 


crete construction with emulsified asphalt and 
without the use of wet hay, straw, earth or 
burlap. 
DIESEL ENGINES 
The engineers of the Bethlehem Stee) 
Co., Bethlehem Pa will gladly co 
operate with city officials in solving 
power problems through the use of Bethlehem 
diesel engines, which are built in units of 2, 


3. 4 and 6 cylinders and in sizes ranging from 
50 to 570 horsepower 


AN ALL-ANGLE NOZZLE 


The Gilson all-angle nozzle, which gets 
a fire stream into the difficult places 
the straight nozzle cannot reach, and 


which may be used on a ladder while the fire 
men direct it from a point below out of danger, 
is described in literature which may be se- 
cured from F. H. Lovell & Co., Arlington, N. J 


NEW LIGHT FOR AIRPORTS 


The B.B.T. Corp. of America, Atlantie 
Bldg Philadelphia, Pa., has reoently 
announced a new auxiliary landing-field 
light using a 2,000-watt lamp for mounting on 
top of the airmail type or intermediate air type 
landing floodlights, on which it will be pleased 
to send information to city officials interested 


NEW MOTOR PATROL GRADER 


A new Russell patrol grader, No. 6, for 

use with a Caterpillar Twenty tractor 

has recently been announced by the 
Russell Grader Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
from which complete information and prices 
may be secured on request. 


A QUICK-SLAKING LIME FOR WATER 
SOFTENING 

The Louisville Cement Co., Inc 

Bldg Louisville, Ky manufactures a 

quick-slaking pebble which com 

bines to an even higher degree the exceptional 


Speed 


lime 


purity, efficiency, uniformity and economy which 
have characterized its limes for over 50 years 
The average calcium oxide content is 95 per 
cent Complete information regarding the use 
of this lime in water softening may be secured 
from the manufacturer. 
AN INEXPENSIVE SYPHON 
A folder describing the M & M water 
ower syphon which s designed to 
yi minate Phe lestructive process f 
pumping dirty waste water from cellars and ¢ 
ecavations with an expensive fire pumper, May 
be secured on request from the P-B Mfg. ¢ 
Inc., 4567 Swan Ave St. Louis, M 
NEW FIRE-FIGHTING SYSTEM 
A system of carbon dioxide protection 
against fire, known as the Alfite system, 
has been announced by the American- 
LaFrance and Foamite Oorp Utica, N. Y., 
from which complete information and prices 
may be secured on request. 
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Community Recreation—a Wisely Human, 
Wisely Industrial, Wisely Economic Thing 


An Address Before the Fifteenth Annual Congress of the Playground and Recreation 


Association of 


PRESIDEN1 


FEW vears ago a cham- 
A ber of commerce secre 
tary, taking 1 new 


sition mM i western mining 
wn, was disturbed to find con- 


it labor 


isting the 


Stal turnover which was 


mining company a 


sizable amount of good, hard 
oney He set out to find the 
reason He interviewed man 


fter man who had either given 
notice that he intended to leave 


or about whom an intention of 
doing was rumored He 
quickly discovered that it was 


not the pay and not the hours 
vith which the employees were 
‘lissatisfied 


Well, what is the matter? 
Why are you going away?” he 
sked 
Then from each one he re- 
ceived variations of an answer 
given by one of the more ex- 
pressive of the men, who vigor- 
cusly declared: “I'll tell you 


why: simply because this is a 
hell of a town to live in.” 
Pressed 


for details, the man 
demanded: “Why, what is 
there to do after the day’s work Copy 


is over? Nothing but 
that cheap movie, and we get 

sick of that There are no ball grounds, 
no tennis courts, 


to go to 


nothing.” 
So that was it! It was an eye-opener 
to the secretary. He got busy. He saw 
the mine bosses, explained the situation, 
ind prepared a plan which they wisely 
approved. To make a long story short, 
u baseball field with a running-track 
around it was laid out, a tennis court 
was provided, a band and dramatic 
group were organized. Entertainments 





America, at Atlantic City, N. 





. Oct. y. 1928 
By WILLIAM 


(CHAMBER Of} 


BUTTERWORTH 


COMMERCE OF THE UNITED S 


i | ; | 
iii i ite 1aeU 


mong 


What park 
recreat facilities 
Recently the he 
inutacturing concert 
ts considering m« 
certain Indiar 
nis leading que 
the chamber com 
Outside of your 
irk, what recreatior 
there for my en 
number WO, ¢ 
Vv goll Phis 
pointed 
a ‘ ~ 
ght, Harris & Ewir Washington, D. C 
WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH A True Tale of Two Cities 
I should ke t rite a true 
and social affairs were arranged for. The tale of twe tes » America 
natural human desires of the men and towns bot! g prosperity 
their families were thus met. The secre rms ¢ ndustries gr 
tary stopped that procession out of t pulation Dh es eu g 
which practically told others to stee1 g states. The ne | ever 
clear of the place He sold the town to reason t elueve that gy ‘ 
its own people Incidentally, he saved 1 nulac I er ering 
the company much money. He did eral midwe owns as 
wisely human, wisely industrial, wisely new plant was selec 
economic thing. The town could then t« community I ne d { 
the world it was no longer a “hell of a biue came volt of disappointmer 
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the city had been eliminated I 
isiness men got together and } 
out the president of one of the larg 

ties in the country 
newer e ¢ ¢ 0 he 
estigation by the com 
epres had disclosed the fac 
n offered less to its citizens 


nd old, in the way of 1 





recreation than anv of the other 
! r gymnasium cla i B berger Par ton, during a lesson hour , : 
A ily Gp so Ss eee ~ ’ ler consideration. The manufactur 


representative had reported that tl 





Piette ce inks ere no public parks, no municipa 
ing facilities, no organized summer 
nter recreational activities for the 
ple. It was felt that such a condit 
ould make for discontent and earry 
reat an element of risk in procuring 
holding labor This severe jolt to 
pride and pocketbook of the commu: 
roused local leaders to an appreciat 
the value of community recreat 
na a movement was at once put on 1 
to secure a bond issue of $100,000 


] 


municipal recreation facilities at the : 





election 
Mercifully, | withhold the name of 


This beautiful view is of the No. 12 hole on the Hills course 
town. But the one on the other side 


the ledger I can boldly disclose k 
vears ago the great McCall Publishing 
Company moved its plant from N 
York to Dayton, Ohio At a recept 


ven the principal officers of the cor 


pan v the townspeople, the President 
of McCall's was asked this quest 
No st why did vou select this eit 
In answering the question as to 
e selected Dayton,” rephed H. B. W 
ner, the President, “I can only say tl 


s the vableness of vour citv that 


; ecided the issur We round others W 
| el 0 imbor, others with adequat 


facilities, others in which mat 














ng conditions were equal 

Canoes and lockers and their users in Island Park those of Davton. but nowhere d 
‘ , 

na place where the qualities of 

ere s lnghly developed is they 


ere Kee] 
nd your future is assured 
And he added: “It is my opinion 


the next decade will see 


Dayton a good piace to 


aecentra 


on of industry. There has been a g 








grouping together of industries 
n centers Dollars alone ar 
enough n implovees deserve 
nt more fruitful and cheerful 
You wh re famihar with D 
rt of its P 
s an excell mu 
rogram It has 21 
= { rses, 52 tennis courts, 27 
elds, 14 athletic fields 
—_—— wo | . zrounds, 13 indoor recreation cent 
2 Be Ln d ~ ie _. : < thing be ch — a swimming } 
ye » “Ss basel volley-ball, playground, so¢ 
— , : Dae ~ “ =, horseshoes, basketball and other | g 
- ne a , ports are very popular. In addit 
nd concerts, pageants and other «i 


Participants in a kite tournament in McKinley Park : 
matics, holiday celebrations, motion 


THE VIEWS ABOVE SUGGEST THE VARIETY OF RECREATION FACILITIES WHICH . rdenin urt ictivities, h 
res, Zar gy. uc S, ana 


THE CITY OF DAYTON FURNISHES FOR ALL AGES OF CITIZENS 








athletics for industrial groups, phia to have quired 164.504 s¢ ns he ren , S99 HBR 
ter sports, hiking clubs, archery and feet of land, that is, about 3-4/5 acres eet ’ e00 0 % 
ter sports bring entertainment and 1 cost of SS2.252 lr he cente? $16.780 ; 
to thousands d out a sn rk and bounded Pang R 
feg 
: streets. The vy the par New \ Its Ex 
Property Values Increase 1 the sur y streets s 82 46 ales an lias . 
Sot only does recreation bring eco- *quare teet Jak res Che F | ’ 
ec benefit to industry, but it in- 
ses land values. It has long been [ i —_- — etic h ts 
nized that parks enhance the desir- | 14 00 
ty of nearby land, thus yielding | : 
re taxes to the municipality and NOW THE PARK SYSTEM 


osting the sales value of the property 
the owner 
e are willing to pay for sunlight, beauty 
the opportunity to en- 


This is true because peo- 


surroundings, 
v wholesome exercise, a sense of space, 

d contact with things of nature. In 
the Park Manual recently published by 


the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
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tion and edited by L. H. Weir, several 
instances of the property 
values near park lands are cited: 

In 1916 the Board of Park 
in Essex County, N. J., 
expert to make a re- 


increase ol 


Commus- 
sioners engaged 


the services of an 


port as to the actual value im dollars and 
cents of the County Park System. Th 
report was made on four of the Newark 


parks. The following extract is taken from 

summary published in the Newark 
day Call 

“a 
the four parks named was 
ior $4,143,850 and in 1916 
$25,122,150, or 


Sul- 


property immediately adjoining 
ASsSCasst d In 1905 
for $29,266,000, 
606.3 per 


property in the 


n increase of 
cent At the sam 
sume taxing district, 
wholly outside of what may be 


time 
ind perhaps no 
called the 
assessed in 1905 

$111,531,725, 


cent In 


park influence, was 
$36,606,907 and in 1916 at 
$74,924,818, or 204.6 per 
the 


gain ol 
piainer words, while property adjoining 


the parks has increased more than six 
times in value, property in the remainde1 
of the same taxing districts has about 


ao ibled In \ luc 

‘Tf the 
thes 
property 


increase in valuations adjoining 


the same as in othet 
tuxing districts, ane 
been $8,453.454 


parks has been 
in the same 
t would have 


i result of the park 


no more, 
an increase us 
of $16,668,700. Th 
this property have 
irge sum beyond what 


been had the parks not bet 


leaving 
owners oO 


thils 


would h ive 


lortunate 
been enriched by 
they 
n established 


cost. of these 


Sut this is not all The 
parks was $4,241,540 The increase is 
enough to pay lol them tour times Th 
cost of all the irks in the county was 


$7.000.000. The 


these four park 


$6 929 625 17 sa\ incre 


ol roperty adjoming 
I : 
be en 


alone, be vond what it would have 

the parks had not been constructed, is 
sufficient to pay for all the irks in th 

countv 2.4 times, and the increase tron 
the other parks in the county, while not s 

great in proportion, is undoubtedly muc 

more than their cost. The increased revi 

nue to the county is already sufficient to 
pay the interest and sinking-fund charges 
on the bonds issued for park construction, 


nd almost the entire cost of the annual 


mamntenance 
The city of Montreal is reported by 
the City Parks Association of Philadel- 


TOTAL ASSESSED VALUATIONS | ae 
OF TAXABLE PROPERTY en 
| |,000,000,000. 
+ 900,000,000. 
800,000,000. ) 800,000,000. 
700,000,000. - & 700,000,000. 
ig 
600,000,000. - & 600,000,000 
} 
*500,000,000 ae $ 
pa 1921 1922 1923]1924 1925 1926 1927 —* 
YEARS IMMEDIATELY wakes 
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1,.300,000,000 


HAS CREATED WEALTH 
FOR WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


























BEFORE CREATION 
OF PARK SYSTEM | 





MMEDIATELY AFTER 











T NCREASEC ARK AC T r 2 
AT A MUCH LOWER NET COST TO THE COUNT eas 
F THE YFARS 7G AR 


ECONOMICS of the WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARK SYSTEM 











The Westchester County Park Syste: financed by the " AT for 
running for 41 to 49 years The enhancement in property va to the 
sufficient to meet the carrying and sinking-fur arge of the T 
assessed valuations of the county since the Park Sy n wa A 
rate of increase in the years immediately before t estat 1 Syst 
the years immediately following and up to the present 

It is also the policy of the Commission to make e |! S el pI 
operating and maintenance expenses, by moderate charges for the e of special fa 
as bath-houses, swimming pools and golf cours Ir ‘ a Ww wt ' 
from rentals, concessions and golf courses rapidly ld uv a oint wv re the 
System will be self-supporting For the year 1928 it was estimated that the re from a 
branches of the park system would reach $726,000, and e Boa { Superv r 
an additional amount of $326,000 to meet the differ e betwee ei) 
operating and maintenance expenses However, the receipts are materially exceedi 
mates, and up to October 1, the Park Commission taken in from its variou yr 
cluding Playland, the golf course, swimming pools, miscellaneous rentals, et more than $1,0 
000, so that it is expected that the receipts will almost, if not quite, pay the entire ma ena 
and operating expenses 

Westchester County (N. Y.) Park System, 


From an address by Jay Downer, Chief Engineer 
before the Recreation Congress, at Atlantic City last month 











S4 THE 
grouns he ues ¢ wiypacel pro 
eTLy 
Whi ially admitted that parks 
Tease there i pre ilen ile 
that plave is decrease ilues. An in- 
M4 mn I if ry the Stall ol the té 
gional PI New York and Its En- 
ror with regard to the values of land 
iacent en playgrounds in Manhat 
ind \ Brooklyn showed that 
ive! ne cause any retarda 
ni I rise of land \ ilues 
ome ! ‘ mav he responsible for 
I ler neresa in alin 
It lent that a playground’s effec 
n surrounding land values is dependen 
on the ice ol mat land ih 
ler nerease in value of real 
‘ , ertain plavgrounds being 
! lue to the fact that these 
‘ business and industrial 
neighbe 
An « inding example ol the effect 
" ground in a wholly residential 
district vund in the Brownsville section 
of Brookl Here values in fifteen years 
have risen 175 per cent on land directly 
ordering the Betsey Head playground 
while ‘ ! treets one to three blocks 
wav ha nereased only 118 per cent 
Ther siness on these bloch 
The wl eighborhood is of a residen- 
tial ch This plavground is also o! 
ient o have more effect on th 
land i t I ome of the other play 
grounds studied, which are less than an 
wre il Although the figures did not 
r gl probable that i small 
ive ited in a mixed busines 
nd 1 neighborhood has very 
tle ett ! way or another on the sur- 
imading ropertie On the other hand, a 
en-acre | gr nd such as Betsey He id 
light and air and a park-like quality 
the s e which is more beneficial to 
he neighborhood This playground -s 
roned dence on two sides and on 
\ les business 


Testimony from Real Estate Subdividers 


Perhaps there =< no better prool ol 
he increase 1 nd values than the new 
movenme mong re il estate subdivid 

s Ene ed by the pioneering ex 
enence of J.C. Nichols of Kansas City 


nd the e William E. Harmon of New 
York, hundreds of realtors are now set- 
ng aside irks, playgroundy, golf 
irses nd other recreational areas for 
the permaner ise of the purchaser o 
ots. Thev have found that they ean di 
vide the : the space set aside and 
vuld ‘ sking price ol the lots 
Phe ade lue of the lots returns 
heir mone them and, at the same 
me, pr . fine sales argument for 
their proper From many testimonials 
ot leading realtors to the soundness ol 


I have time to cite but two 
of the Mason MeDuffie Co., 
of San Francisco, is 

It n 
that 


, a 
residential 


this pohiey 
\ statement 
as follows: 


iav be of interest to vou to know 


Wood, a 


subdivision developed by us in 


out St Francis 


in imving 


San Francisco, we reserved between 8 and 
10 per cent of its area of 125 acres for 
community irks and playgrounds. We 
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ire confident that the value of the land 
devoted to these purposes was fully 
covered through the creation ot fhiel 
values in the hor sites of St. Frar 
W ood.” 

H. W. Brennan, a large developer 


Memphis 


vrote 


“T purchased tract of 256 acres eight 
miles from the isiness center of Me 
phis in direct line of the best class of 
provements. I presented approxi 
114 acres to the Memphis Park Commus- 
sion without conditions except that tl 
land was to be sed for recreational or 
other ithleti purposes 

“From a real estate standpoint the I 
position before me was: Could I dor 
over 40 per cent of the original tract to 
the city and then subdivide and marke 
the remaining portion at prices to vield 

net profit on the enterprise? I found 
that this could be done and that it was 
good business to have given the city t! 
park area, as the resulting enhancement i 
vaine of the remaiming portion has been 


sufficient to adequately compensate m« 

“May I if it 
occurred to you, that playground und rv 
reational grounds could be 


suggest, has not already 


obtained with- 


out cost by any city where the landowner 
nd the public officials put their heads 
together to work out an acceptable plan 
’ mprovement ind basis of cooperation 
Saving in Reduced Delinquency 
This thesis may be carried still fur 
ther. If it is true that the organized 
recreation program helps to reduce juve- 
nile delinquency and if adult criminals 


begin their careers 
and both 
true- 


generally 
delinquents 
are 
saving is made to the community every 


as juvenile 
these propos- 


tions it is obvious that a 


grea 
time a delinquent is reclaimed to whole 
some behavior, and every time that the 
installation of a playground wipes out 
| bad street-corner gang or a rendezvoi 
of mischief on. the 


verage hov or 


Various 
ol 
girl in a reform school place the figure 
at from $400 to 8600 per vear. It does 
not require an adding machine to demon- 
strate how big 


estimates 


cost maintaining a 


a bill a crowded retorm- 


itory presents annually to the state or 


cOounTY 


Electric Railway Grou 


i es electric railway industry during 
the past vear has reduced its number 
of fatal accidents to 1 for every 155,000,- 
000 persons carried, Lucius Storrs, 
Managing Director of the American Elec- 
tric Railwav Association, New York City, 
stated at the Public Safety 


S 


recent Con- 
cress 
This Mr said, that a 


total number of passengers equal to about 


means, Storrs 
one and one-third times the entire popu- 
lation of the United States is being car- 
ried safely, single 
fatally injured. his 


to every 


It 


passenger 


was contention, 


however, that traffic hazards can be further 
traffie congestion relieved, 


decreased and 
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Numerous communities have benef 
financially on Hallowe’en and Fourth 
July by having live, well-organized rec; 
ition departments. Community celeb; 
tions organized by these departments 
such days have safeguarded the lives a 
property of the citizens. Ways ha 
been found of giving youngsters thr 
that do not involve hoodlumism and m 
chief 

“Health Is Wealth” 
still further on this 
theme and, drawing upon the testimony 
of the medical profession, point out the 
great economic saving to the individua 
ind community in the prevention of 
cise and the preservation of bodily 
vigor and stamina that result from sys 


One might go 


> 


Ase 


stematic and wholesome recreation 
Think of the working time lost by peop! 
who, for want of stimulating outdoo: 


play, have lost steadiness of nerves and 
And that loss has been 


loss to industry as well. 


muscular tone. 


When these various economic advan 
tages of recreation to the municipality, 
the taxpayer and the property owner, in 
dustry, and all of us as individuals are 
fully recognized, our citizens will no 
longer delay in bringing their programs 
to the highest standards of efficiency 

And the hundreds communities 
which have not yet established organized 
recreation on a permanent basis will do 
for, as Harland Bartholomew, city 
planner, has said: 

‘Parks and playgrounds are 
essential to the upbuilding of a 


of 


sO, 


fully 
city 
paved streets, lights, transportation lines 
and public water-supplies. Every pro- 
gressive community today recognizes this 
fact and arranges its budget so that these 
serviceable features may be regularly en- 
larged and improved as the population o! 
the city increases. A community 
crowded with young people enjoying 
wholesome recreation and social contacis 
under municipal auspices is a guarantee of 
better citizenship and something to lx 
proud of. A commodious playground, 
teeming with youngsters every day of th 
vear, is evidence of a city’s greatness quiie 
is impressive 


as 


as 


center 


as smoking factory chim- 


hevs 


» Cut Fatal Accidents 


by electric railway surface cars operating 
at a higher speed. The present top speed 
of such cars in many urban communities 
is not more than 12 miles per hour, while 
the average probably ranges somewhere 
between 8 and 11 miles per hour, Mr. 
Storrs estimated. He predicted also that 
many more companies operate at an 
average speed of 8 miles than at 11. 


New York electric railway interests be- 
lieve that if they could increase the speed 
to approximately 15 miles per hour, they 
would have taken a big step toward re- 
lieving traffic jams, decreasing street ac- 
cidents and increasing their revenues, he 
concluded. 
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r HE 


Preparedness 


WOrk i snow 
fighting nvolves 

three separate prob- 
s—drift 
ind 


preve ntion, 
out 


ng, digging 


prevention is a prob 


of the open country 

if present Is he ing 
rked out by the use of 
v-fences and wind- 
iks placed to suit the 
pography and the pre 
ling snow-bearing winds 


wing is common to both 
ty and country 
ect 1s to prov icle 


ind its 


i path 





snow Removal by Machinery in Cities 


and Organization Most Important to Keep Winter Traffic Moving 








hrough the uncompacted 
snow that will be passabl 
» motor traffic 
in urban problem, though frequently re- 
quired in open country where drifts are 


Digging-out is primarily 


too deep or too compact to be suecess- 
illy attacked by plows. In 
however, the rotary plows are usualiy 


this case, 


successful in removing the snow from 
the roadway and pouring it into the 
vdjacent fields 

While for country roads and village 
streets it is usually sufficient to plow 


the center of the road, leaving the snow 
piled along the sides of the road or some- 
times pushed into alleys and left to thaw 
there, city traffic conditions require cleat 
roadways the full width of the street 


A NELSON SNOW LOADER WORKING ON SOFT, LIGHT SNOW 











shovel laborers, w th the 


ir efheent 


in the 
supervision, t 


culties 


the far 














ing Ol a smali n imber of trucks with 
their ready checking, routing and dis 
patch. It has become a trucking prol 
lem 

Where the ork is done direetly by 
the municipality, it uses its own truel 
is far as possible, s ementing th 
number with additional trucks hir 
with their drivers by the day. Sh 
gangs are stil ised, DUEL In sm er nu 
bers, for crossings and gutter ! : 
he nlows 

Use of Loaders 

The number of trucks re¢ f 
serve a loader ries. A long h 

the dump means more trucks, and the 
speed that the trucks can maintain 1 
rafhe must ilso be considered Where 

rk Is done night, the trucks in 
¢ run faster and there will also be les 

interference with the normal business 


A POWER LOADER WORKING ON FROZEN SNOW 


liere the snow cannot be left piled organization and requiring macl 
against the curb, as it forms a serious supplement the diminishing s 
impediment to business, which is. the unual labor or to perform n 
life of community. It narrows the for the same expenditure. This 
street width available for trafhie, ob isually done in four stages: first 
structs or prevents side walk deliveries ng and piling the snow either along the 
and parking, increases the fire hazard, curbs or in the center of the street; se 
and is continually seattered again by ond, toading the snow by hand or n 
passing vehicles, making it a fruiti chine into trucks: third, haulage to the 
cause of trafic jams and vehicle r pel dump ind fourth dumping int T 
sonal accidents or sewers, or on waste land where it 
he no longe! 1 nuisance 
Snow-Removal Organization Plows of various designs ar high 
For this reason practically every city powered brooms are used for the 
within the snow-belt is actively develop- step. Hand loading into trucks and 
ng its snow-fighting forces, improving its — wagons is 1 ipidly giving way to the ust 
of far more efficient and economical n 
chine loading. The adoption the ma 
chine loaders as the key to snow remo. 
has shifted the emphasis from the sud 
den employment, prompt payment and 
quick discharge of an army of pick an 


» attendant. diff 


organization 


simpler assem! 








™“ 


fhe Usually five 


signed to a loader 


or Six trucks re 


ind this number 

r diminished as the actu 

It is found 
isional truck 

s load than to keep the loader waitu 

the 


streets 


ereased <« 


results ma‘ 4 Det eyT 


rant 


. iting 
Walling 


Careful routing ol 
through plowed 


re im- 


to x hedule sa 


the | 


herence 


ortant tactors t 


1 securing 


work thor 


foreman should 


eed 


special 


high-s] on main 


to direct the 


eh loader 


System 


estion, 


| Be | SSING the ‘ 


xtent does the managet 


the 


ind 
ol 


departments opet 
how he keey 
their work a1 
innual cons 
Manager- 
Town Man 


offered the fo 


] 
(10's 


recent 
itional City 
Bingham 
Mass 


on off 


nee torms, man 


aomeg | 





copv for follow 
All meme 
requests 


should — be 


different colors 


ind sim 
on individual 
ind filed 
should 


routine 


rk-orders be n 
nd ll cost-dat 
ould ! the 


' ral 


ind 


same number \ 


stock recording sho 


mbers and I 


rock 


rth exeavation 


bh om 


oO 


ch is exca thor 
ele 

ind m 
tails 


and useless 


mastruction 
ill d 


IMISnOMeT 


such cost ac- 


in efficient } 


ITOSe- 


et estimating 


Keep the Records Handy 
\ , a 


gned job card 


roperly desi 
be filed 


manager's desk 


Im the 


rig 
will by 


closer tab on ob costs 


| udget = 


‘ K 


CS ) can give 


can only touch 
ral 


mn * ‘ ii 


the high 


percentage comparisons 
pro- 
ild contain all 
idual his- 


aemerit 


nded against the vearly 


drawer sho 


: s emplovees’ indin 


{ ind cards 


\ veekly departmental reports 


tomotive equipment records, msuranc 


consolidated police re ports 


work sheets, gas or electric records, 
ind kindred information by 
keeps 


constant touch 
best be filed 
in a revolving book- 
table adjacent to his 

The detail to which these 
ts are carried will depend on the siz 
nd the of the 


h a manager 


In 
s activities can 
nders and kept 


ultimate 


sii 


city magnitude 
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truck movements and tally the loads 
Two laborers generally work with a 
loader, one on en h side ol the feec ? 


of the cut ind 
feeder such snow a 
the 


trimming up the edges 
into tl 


thr s 
iil 


owing it 


+ 4) 
has escaped the 


With 


\-vard 


swath of machine 


such a crew and one 
loads 


patched on 45 
periods of several hours in reasona}iy 


operator, 


have been readily (ils- 


seconds headw iV ove! 


new snow, but where the snow has 
thawed and re-frozen, so high a rate 
cannot be maintained For side streets 
nd residential districts where the high- 
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est speed is not the prime requisite 
foreman and extra laborer are disper 
with and the operator and one laby 
work together along the street, clear 
is they go. One truck-load every 
to four minutes is the rate usually 
veloped under these conditions. Whi 
a loader has a traveling speed of 8 m 
an hour, it can be economically run 
over country roads to dig out drifts t! 
are too deep or too hard for the plo 
to break through, thus opening imp: 
thoroughfares and bus 


up 


tant routes 


negligible expense. 


in the City Manager's Office 


work in progress The writer has found 
it the smaller the city. the greater the 
detail necessary for the manager’s indi- 
vidual attention Any manager who has 
had both large and small cities will agre« 
that in the larger and faster-growing cities 
ore may be safely delegated to the type 
directors not available in the smaller 
imunities for financial reasons 
Control of Departments 
The line ol demarcation between ”> 
wh personal detail and paper work on 
me hand and the other extreme of letting 
the departments run themselves, is abso 


tely a matter to be gained by experience 


While no fixed rule can be laid down, it 
wise to err on the side of safety and 
ep as close a touch, both in the field 
nd in the various department he rdquar 
rs, as time will permit absence from ou 

losks 


his tools 


4 good workman is known by 


nd a manager's executive efheiency should 
he measured in large part by the ease of 
ccess to his controlling records No 


nder-de partment can be expected to kee 1) 


its office ship-shape without i good exX- 


mple being set ‘up-stairs.” Just as surely 
ippearance of policemen, and paving 
cleanliness and lighting of streets are visi- 


the 


manager 


lle evidences of efficient departmenta 
if office 


“Vstemat 


the 


tions, sO 18 a 


ne 


rdstick for measuring : 
other 
Purchase Control Vital 


The 


probably 


ol 
defenst 


manager's control purchase is 
first line of 


expe nditure 


his against 


unnecessary very requisi- 


tion should receive his personal investiga- 


tion and approval before the purchasing 


went even secures quotations—let alon 
makes the ordet To await the order for 
his approval means useless preliminary 


work if he turns it down. Most important 
is the unbreakable that 
must have its total cost incumbered by the 


rule every order 


1uditor in the outstanding order ledger 
similar to certifving a check : so that no 
xwccount can be overdrawn and also that 
the vendor may know that his pay is re- 


served. Another absolute 
should be to see that the receipted copies 
of orders are promptly returned by depart- 
received, for 


requirement 


ment heads when goods are 
delay in this step means loss of cash dis- 
counts. The writer has never seen a 


pur- 


chasing department which cannot pay 


entire annual cost on cash discounts alon: 
The Board of Directors 
The manager's attitude towards his 


commission is a vital problem seldom dis- 
but it bearing on his de- 
partmental control. He should never play 
favorites on the commission; likewise, hi 
should that 
simultaneously a copy of any general ce 


cussed, has a 


set every member receives 
partmental letter, special report or pro- 
and sufficiently 
meetings time for careful 

He will find it very helpful 


to write every weekly report in paragraph 


posed regulation, in ad- 


vance ot to give 


consideration 
I st parated as to ‘reports for action 
All 


binder 


orm 
ind 
should 


‘reports of progress.’ 
be kept in a 
each commissioner and indexed to date 
He should keep constantly at hand _ his 
follow-up and tickler file on matters pend 
ing investigations, and requests for depart 


he 


re ports 


separate for 


mental special reports, because once 
slips behind, he will soon find himself 
helpless procrastination and 


nolog 


1} 


state of 


Manual and Maps 

“An administrative 
embodying directions for general routine 
ind specific methods to be followed by the 
departments will be found most helpful; 
1 chronological schedule or ‘munici- 
pal calendar’ on which are marked the spe- 
cial dates on which certain fixed matters 


manual of practice 


lso, 


ireé required to be done by each and every 
department. Such a sailing chart is the 
most helpful guide a manager can have to 


insure the carrying-out of the old slogan, 


‘Do it today Likewise, » set of may 
wings on the wall near his desk should 
contain maps of sewer, water, gas and 


electric lines, fire and police signal sys- 
police beats, zoning areas, accident 
lice nsed businesses, epidemic areas, 
charts, twnicipal property, 


tems, 
naps, 


organization 





house numbers, paving, traffic control. 
cemetery lots, and numerous other matters 
ico which he must continually have access 
for conferences and answering inquiries.” 
We can have exactly the kind of 
government we want if, with firm 
resolve, we exert ourselves to get it. 
—GeNeERAL JoHN J. PersHine. 4 

















E.NGINEERING 


HE Laguna Beach pipe line has 
now been in operation for over 
While this period ol 
me is not adequate to reach definite 


one year. 


melusions as to the merits of the types 


pipe used, a recent examination of 
he entire line made bw the engineers 
n charge of the wurk suuwea uw Co be 


n excellent condition and indicated that 
their expectations at the time the line 
is installed would be justified as time 
ent on. Inasmuch pipe line 


is this 


By FE. A. ROWE 
Orrices, J. B. Lipprncorr. Los AN 
tity. As a result of the past group of 
dry years in Southern California, this 


source 
ol 
trict was brought in 


ol supply practically 
the w te! 


failed, ana 


most in the dis 


consumed 
n hottles or tT ink 


wagon 


1,450-Acre Water District 
$600,000 Bond Issue 

To relieve 
trict 


Votes 


the situation, a water dis 
formed under the 


Act ad the 


was County 
Water District n 


Engineer 


Experience in Construction of a Gunited Steel 
and Centrifugally Cast Concrete Pipe Line 





I 


New Source Located 


R O 
vater-be 
v the 
Phese 
norther 
Beael 
r tl < 
; 





GENERAL PLAN AND PROFILE OF THE LAGUNA BEACH PIPE LINE 


@ 


vas constructed ol pipes heretofore un- 
used in California, it aroused the inter- 
t of many water-works men and dur- 


o 


ing construction was visited by many 
members of the engineering profession 

Laguna Beach is located on the coast 
Calif., 


Los Angeles harbor 


(l about 33 
In 
1926 it had a permanent population of 
approximately 1,500. During the sum- 
mer season the population increases to 
more than 6,000. The water-supply for 
this community prior to the installa- 
tion of the new works was obtained from 
wells located in the small canyons back 
of the town. The water from these wells 
Was poor in quality and seant in quan- 


Orange County, 
miles south of 


y 
ine Offices of J. B. Lippincott were en 
ploved to prepare plans na estimates 
iO! bringing in a me wate r-supply ina 


the construction of an idequate auistr 

It is interesting to knov 
that the election for the organization ot 
the district When 


bond election was submitted to the vot- 


bution system 


was unanimous 


ers it was also unanimous. The tota 
urea within the boundaries of the dis- 
trict is approximately 1,450 acres. A 


bond issue of 8600.000 was voted for the 


construction of the necessary works 
This represents a debt of $400 per acre 
for the lands of the district and at the 


time of the election approximately 3400 


per capita 


- 


7 ro 
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cons 
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EXPERIMENTAL AND CONSTRUCTION WORK ON THE GUNITED STEEL PIPE 


1. Guniting experimental sections of steel pipe 
yard at Costa Mesa i 
in the yard 6 
in the yard * 


Guniting the pipe in the yard 


When Mr 


Irvine 


iVaAlADIe Was ip 
proached by the Directors of the Dis 
rict to secure the necessary right-ol 
vay for their conduit over these lands 
he suggested that the pipe line be con- 
ructed adequate in size to care tor not 

y the Laguna Beach County Water 
idstrict but his lands fronting the coast 
Mr. Irvine agreed to contribute the cost 
of the line on the basis of the carry- 
ing capacity otted to him, as well as 
to furnish the mght-of-way free of 
cost (As such an arrangement would 
result in a substantial saving to the 
District i contract was entered into 
between the District and the Irvine 
Company whereby this line was built 
ind a portion of its carrying capacity 
ullotted to the Irvine Company. The 
company over half the cost of 
the entire line for approximately half 
the capacity Phe company is to de- 
velop its own water independent of 
the Water District for the service of its 
lands. The operation and maintenance 


of the line is vested entirely in the La- 
guna Beach County Water District, the 
cost thereof be prorated between the 
two parties 


Selection of Type of Conduit 
The selection of the proper type of 
conduit was given particular considera- 


tion. Economic studies were made for 


> 


Note the bracing in the interior of the pipe 


Special truck and dolly used in transporting gunited steel pipe to the trench 


inous routes, assuming its construction 
all the various types of 
California. These 
made by determining the 
tutal cost of the line of various sizes and 
kinds of pipe for a term of years, the 
covering interest, depreciation, 
maintenance and operation, including 
pumping expenses. Consideration 
given to the length of life of the various 
kinds of pipe and to their coefficient of 
friction. The 
capacity of 


al practically 
pipe then in 
studies 


use In 


were 


cost 


Was 


line has a 


15 second-fee t 


maximum 
for over 75 
per cent of its length, reducing to 5 sec- 
ond-feet at its terminus. The contro 
ling elevation is about two-thirds of the 
from the the 
at this point being approximately 150 
feet higher. That portion of the line 
from the wells to the high point will be 
a foree main subject to water-hammer 
From this point the flows by 
gravity to a reservoir at its terminus on 
the westerly side of the Laguna Beach 
District. Air chambers are to be in- 
sialled at the pumping-plants so that 
the maximum head on the force main 
including water-hammer will be in the 
neighborhood of 250 feet and the maxi- 
mum head on the gravity line 125 feet 

The line practically entire 
length passes through sedimentary soils 


distance wells, elevation 


water 


for its 


which experience has shown to be par- 
ticularly severe in their corrosive action 


2. Testing experimental sections of gunited pipe for external load. 
Reinforcing in place and pipe on tracks in con‘ractor’s yard 5 


3. Steel pipe arriving at 


Delivering mixed sand and cement to the cement gun 
7. Large special angles manufactured and gunited 
9. Unloading pipe at the trench 


on steel pipe In view of the heavy 
initial cost of this line every effort was 
made to secure one that would have a 
relatively long life as well as adequate 
strength to withstand the pressures ob- 
taining. The most satisfactory type of 
}ipe to meet these requirements is un- 
doubtedly cast iron. Our 
that the building this 
line of cast iron, however, was beyond 
the financial resources of the District 
The two types of pipe most generally 
used in California for such construction 
is either of steel or reinforced concrete 
Both types have their advantages and 
disadvantages. The steel pipe has ade- 
quate strength, but in these sedimentary 


estimates 


showed cost. of 


soils has a relatively short life teln- 
forced concrete pipe as manufactured 
up to the time of the construction of 


this line had a long life but was lacking 
in strength. Previous to this time it 
had been successfully used on a 
large scale for heads over 125 feet. Ow- 


not 


ing to the many steep syphons existing 
in the gravity portion of the line, the 
type of joint in general use in reinforced 
concrete pipe expected to give 
trouble. As a result of intensive in- 
vestigations and experiments, the line 
was built of electrically welded steel 
pipe having a protective coating of 
gunite for the force main and a centrif- 
ugally spun reinforced concrete pipe for 


was 














e gravity section. It is believed that 
he steel pipe with the gunite coating 
|| combine the lasting qualities of the 
nerete pipe and the strength of the 
eel pipe. The centrifugally spun re- 
foreed concrete pipe has substantially 
‘reater density than the ordinary poured 
pe, and the type of joint used is be- 
eved to be superior to the methods 
-ed in joining the poured pipe. 


Investigation of Concrete Covered Steel 
Pipe 

In numerous localities in Southern 
California steel pipe which had begun 
to show wear was exposed and a con- 
crete jacket poured around the pipe. 
While this work has resulted in an in- 
crease in its life, it has been expensive 
Mr. Lippincott and the writer had long 
been considering the possibility of pro- 
tecting steel pipe with gunite. Investi- 
vations were made as to the feasibility 
of protecting the pipe in this manner 
nd it was found that the late J. D. 
Schuyler, an eminent California engi- 
neer, had had the same idea some fifteen 
years previously. In connection with 
some work he was doing for the Sweet- 
water Water Co. in San Diego County 
he had had riveted steel pipe 
coated with gunite and installed in their 
eystem. The soil conditions at that 
point are particularly on steel 
pipe Through the cooperation of the 
officials of the Sweetwater Co. we had 
this lime exposed and made an examina- 
tion of its condition. It was built of 
}2-inch, 14-gage riveted steel pipe, sev- 
cral thousand feet in length. About 200 
feet of the line had been given a pro- 
teetive coating of gunite, the remainder 
being ordinary dipped pipe. The gunite 
had been applied in Los Angeles and the 
pipe shipped by rail to San Diego, where 
it was installed. The coating was about 
'o-inch in thickness, reinforced with 1- 
inch mesh poultry netting. When 
examined, it was found that the gunite 
was in excellent condition, free from 
eracks, and showed no sign of deteriora- 
tion. An opening was cut through the 
vunite to expose the steel to determine 
its condition. The steel was bright and 
«ppeared to be as good as it was the day 
mstalled. This gunite had been applied 
ever the asphalt dip. We were in- 
formed by the officials of the Sweet- 
water Water Co. that the remainder of 
the line, which did not have the gunite 
coating, had depreciated to such an ex- 
tent after a period of thirteen years that 
they found it necessary to pour a con- 
erete jacket around it in order to avoid 
iis immediate duplication. Mr. Covert, 
the engineer of the Sweetwater Water 
Co., states that if this concrete had not 
been applied, it would have been neces- 
sary to abandon the line in another two 
vears. 


some 


severe 
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Steel Test Manufactured 
The results of this investigation were 
s® encouraging that we felt warranted in 
carrying out further experiments to de 
termine the feasibility of this pipe for 
the Laguna Beach line. The Sweet- 
water pipe confirmed our opinion that 
the gunite coating could be successfully 
applied to the pipe before it was laid 
and would add substantially to its life 
We had some apprehension, however, as 


Pipe 


to the durability of the gunite coating 
on pipes as large as 30 inches in diam- 
eter, particularly under external load 
and pulsations due to water-hammer 
A pipe of this size made of relatively 
thin steel plates has a tendency to flat 
ten and become elliptical in section when 
empty, rounding under 
pressure. Through the courtesy the 
Western Pipe & Steel Co. of California 
sections of electrically welded steel pipe 
“0 inches in and of varying 
thicknesses were manufactured for the 
district for experimental purposes. A 
yard was provided in Laguna Beach 
and these of pipe were given 
verious thicknesses of gunite coating, r 


out water 


ol 


diameter 


sections 


8 


% 20 25 8 





, 40,000 


35,000 


30,000 


15000 


Oct. Nov 


1926 


O2s 


inforeed in various Manners 
ment 


The equip- 


and labor necessary to carry on 
these investigations were furnished free 
of charge the Cement Gun Construc- 
tion Co Mr 
of that cooperated through- 
out the experiments with the writer and 


the other engineers 


by 
of Califorma Vern Case, 


company 


These experimental 


sections, alter being thoroughly cured, 
were tested for external load in a ma 
chine The tests were made to deter- 


mine the deflection the pipe would stand 
without cracking the 
its durability under 
of handling, the 


gunite, as well as 

ordinary conditions 
proper thickness of 
used, the proper 
reinforcing and the most satis 


The 


while interesting 


steel and gunite to be 
type ol 
jactory 


mix results obtained 


this test, 


irom 
\ ilue 


of 


ind of 
in determining the proper thickness 


steel and gunite, were 
the load 


stand, owing to the 


not conclusive 
( ould 


shor t sec 


as 


to external the pipe 


relatively 


tions tested and the methods of loading 


They showed that the thickness of the 
steel plates was of greater importance 
than the thickness the gunite co 
ng in order! prevent CT wking 
iain ote 26 ee 


10 1S 20 25 S 10 18 20 25 


Ss to 1s 
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90 THE 
I i né = cecil 
~f }/16-inch plate with a 44-inch 
ing g e having an lo 
mer : This resulted 
n ( he reimforcing 
( hd nize eer 
by 4 f-inch mesh 
t-gag 
\ sectiol 24 fee 
eng giunites i! buried 
‘ i et of cove The mM 
nd sh ea prac 
} og This section was 
hen give er severe handling witl 
the gunite Che exper 
nel { ed the ImMportane 
Proper euring na the necessity ol 
racing th e in the interior to bring 
! he g e had 
br s could 
e pal | 
boas 
Investigation of Concrete Pipe 
| 
( ( } \\ es 
. { e 4 ol cent hd 
concrete pipe. Pips 
his process h heen 
ent in the Eas t to 
ne had bee ns ( 
. It had been exten 
\ustra s | 
\ mide \ 
te lealing with this a 
the Western Conerete Pipe Co. in 
lor manulacturing 
Hume process, E) 
nent I N le at then plant un 
ile I ( the engineers ol the 
: mune proper mix 
nel na rr rate 
xperimen sections 
nternal press h 
\ esults, which resulted 
eciiying this type of pipe for the 
vily p the line 
Specifications were drawn and bids r¢ 
ved which resulted in the award of 
e gene! ontract for the entire line 
he H. W. Rohl Co., of San Fran- 
cisco, The steel pipe was manufactured 
by the Steel P pe & Tank Co., of Berke- 
kev. The gunite coating was applied by 
the Cement Gun Construction Co. of 


the reinforced concrete 
ired and laid by the West- 
Pipe Co. of Los Angeles 


Caltornia, and 
pe manutact 


ern Con reve 


Construction of Force Main 
The steel pipe was manufactured at 
in sections 32 feet in length 

Lach section was made up of two plates 
lhe plates were rolled and the longitu- 


the tactory 
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linal seam was itomatic electric bu 
elded. These evlinders, or “cans 
ere joined by ! itomatic electric lap 
eld. The pipe was made of inside and 
tside courses, the minimum internal 
imeter being 1) inches After the 
pipes had been welded into sections 52 
leet in length, they were tested under 
internal pressure of 150 pounds pert 
scare neh I eaks or swe = re 
red 
After being test was pre heated 
nd vertically dipped with petrolastic 


ve diy ich section wert 
rotected so that they were not covered 
th dip for the st six inches. The 
pe was shipped from Berkeley to a \ 
located at Costa Mesa near Newport 
Beach, where it was unloaded 
places where the had been damaged 
ere repaired. The interior bracing was 
hen “ he pe to bring 
e cirels Three sets « rac er 
nm « ] y ‘ on. one 
! I en Tl 
f nis g is shown 
mpanving hotographs Atte ( 
cing had been install he re 
yy orn Vis ei to The Oo s 
1] 


nized electri velded fabric Phe 
roundabout wires were 2-inch centers, 
the longitudinal wires 4-inel 
rs. This fabrie had been crimp. 
e factory so that as it was laid on 
l pipe it was uniformly held bo-nch 
om the exterior surface by the crimps 


The contractors had obtamed 
msisting of approximately five cres 
cjacent to the Southern Pacific t 
road, which paralleled one end ot thre 
property. At this vard were located th 
garage and machine shops of the gen 
eral contractor and the central plant of 
the Cement Gun Co. Their plant cor 
sisted of a COMpresso! house contain ng 
two Ingerso Rand permanently 


! iounted SOU-cubie-toot iir-compressors 


rectly connected to gasoline engines 
in addition to the two mounted com 
pressors, the contractor also had avail 


\ cement stor 
ge house was provided as well as sand 
hunkers 
ite work 
mixing plant 
Extending from the 
the 


wooden 


bie Two portable ones 


Cement and sand for the gun 


was mixed dry at a centra 
railroad tracks to 
the vard were a 


leet 


number of 
center to 


rear ol 
tracks about 31 
center upon which the pipe was rolled 
irom the All of the vard work 
was done on these tracks, and the pipe 
did not leave them until the gunite had 
been applied and cured. As the plant 
vas operated, pipe was continually be- 
ing received at one end of the track and 
delivered to trucks with the gunite coat- 
mg properly cured from the other end 
rains were provided under the tracks 
to carry off water from the curing oper- 
ations. Air lines were also installed 
throughout the vard for delivering com- 


cars 


1928 





guns. Aji 


air to the cement 
the reinforeing fabric had been appli 
the gunite was shot on the pipes. 1 
used was one of cement to fivs 
sand. It found that the rebou 
on pipe work was considerably mK 
than on flat work, such as buildings 
canal and reservoir linings. A 1:5 ll 
it the gun would give 1:5 on the py 
\, total of 144 sacks of cement 

ised per cubic yard in place. It 


pressed 


xX 


was 


the original intention to salvage the 1 
bound and Und 
ctual operation, however, the rebou 
as not re-used. During the progress | 
the work an analysis was made ol 
percentage 


re-use it as sand. 


materials required and 
rebound for one 32-foot length of pip 
ot which 30 lineal feet was gunited, wit 


he following results: 


\ xe 
i 
42 
\ 38.7 it 
ng \“ ctea 
! ed 147 
\ wa 1, ther 
42 yx t ot t mea 
Net 1 ‘ I ! 
( 7 
20.3 
I y x on piy 1:3 


It was found that the pipes could 
rolled, if handled carefully, while 
inite was being applied, without dan 
ge. After the pipes had been coat 
thev were rolled to the rear of the track 
where thev were cured. It was found t 
he undesirable to attempt any wetting 
of the gunite for the 
fter the pipe had been coated, as the 


first two hours 


iter would run down the side, dropping 


off the bottom, having a tendency 
cause the gunite on the bottom of the 
pipe to slump. After this period it was 


covered with wet burlap. The burlay 
is kept wet continuously during the 
daylight hours as long as the pipe was 

the yard. No pipe was allowed to b 
removed from the yard to the trench 
until it had been cured for at least te 
days, and no pipe was allowed to be re- 
moved that could not be laid within 48 
hours after delivery to the trench. 

A maximum of four cement guns were 
used. The yard coating extended to 
within 12 inches of the ends of the pipe, 
the reinforcing extending 6 inches be- 
vond. All angles more than 5 degrees re- 
quired for the laying of the line were 
manufactured and gunited in the yard 
These angles were cut from the full- 
length sections and were in most cases 
gas-welded together. 


Hauling and Laying Pipe 


After the pipe had been cured in the 
yard, it was loaded on a specially de- 
signed truck and hauled to the trench 
side. At the delivery end of the tracks 
in the yard a ramp was constructed for 
rolling the pipe onto the trucks. Owing 
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FIELD WORK ON THE GUNITED STEEL PIPE OF THE LAGUNA BEACH PIPE LINE 
1. Laying 30-inch gunited steel pipe in trench. Welder is making a ‘‘tack’’ weld for hinging the pipe over the precedin ectio 








welding the field joint. Note manhole for work on interior of pipe. 2. Gunited steel pipe was laid in many roug anyon ich as tl s 
damage to the coating. 3. Portable outfit used in guniting field joints 4. Field joints welded, painted and tested, ready for gunite 
joint being gunited after reinforcing fabrics have been placed. 6. A completed field joint 7. A completed syphon of inited steel 


for sand backfil’ 8. Gunited steel pipe laid on piers over bad ground 


to the length of the sections, it was neces- leakage undet pressure ol 
sary to haul them with truck and dolly mately 125 pounds per square inch. A 
is shown on accompanying photographs The joints were examined vh ¢ Maer vy 


In order to prevent damage to the gun- pressure, and where any leaks or sweats 
ire coating, the bolsters ol the truck and ccecurred, thev were repa 
dolly were prov ided with a rubber seat calking or re-weldaing \iter passing this 


ired by either 


Three sections of pipe were carried at test, the joint was given a priming ¢ W here City Planning Should Begin 





time, and upon delivery at the trench of Oronite, followed by a heavy coat o PHASI 5 
side the pipe was carefully unloaded the Petrolastic pipe dip. Reinforeing A stressed 
from the truck and snubbed to the  n.esh was then carried around the joint, The best plac egin tl 
ground on skids lapping that installed in the yard at tion of cit ning 

The pipe was laid in a trench 39 inch-  jeast 4 inches, and then the entire joint the flag station having 
es in width, in the bottom of which was gunited. The bell holes at the joints “eYenteen seus | 


at least 4 inches of either beach or dune were made large enough for the field te 
sind had been deposited. The pipe was welding and the field guniting It wes es rR 


backfilled with this sand to at least the found necessary to have at least 50 page= 9 

middle diameter. This was specified in inches in clearance all around the pipe jse growth mmentceesl welll yy 

order to provide a uniform foundation «at the bell holes Manholes were pro stag . mor ,I ically | It 

for the pipe. The steel pipe was vided for the painting of the inside ol nistered tow! ore comforta 
joined in the field with an electric lap the pipe at the joints as well as for the attractive town, and leasante Wi 
weld, After a section of the line ap- installation of air and vacuum valves. — than the usual community } ing 
proximately S00 feet in length had been At the point where the line crosses is _—* — H > a ATEI 
laid and the field joints welded, the ends Newport Bay, as shown on the plan and Wormer ¢ ( p ( 


were bulkheaded and it was tested for profile, 24-inch flexible cast iron pipe EB) P 
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A Study of Alley Paving 


HE 


great 


business of alley paving finds 
activity in Detroit 
The city has within its limits al- 
a length of 1,632 miles 
$10 miles has 
During the 1927 season 

525 alleys, or 62.31 miles, were provided 
with one-course concrete pavement. It 
that this vear will 
in this line as last. 

volume of work increases, 
for satisfactory design 


I present 
aggregating 
this 


hee n paved 


O ipproximately 


he expected see as 
great activity 


As the 


necessity 


the 
and ex- 
ecution becomes correspondingly greater. 
The recent in alley pavement 
design in Detroit, the studies upon 
vhich these changes were may be 
of to others facing similar prob- 
lems 


changes 
and 
based, 
interest 


History of Alley Paving 
Seventy-eight ago Detroit 


The first effort in 


years 
started paving alleys 


this direction, as disclosed by the reec- 
ords, was in 1850. The alley was that 
one in the block bounded by Bates 
Street, Randolph Street, Jefferson Ave- 
nue and Larned Street, almost in the 
heart of the present downtown area. 
rhis first alley pavement was of cob- 


ind the fashion thus set was 
for forty-five years. A few of 


hlestone, 
ollowed 


By PERRY A. FELLOWS 


Crry Enorneer, Detrrorm, Miéx 


these cobblestone alleys remain, and in 


spite of their age and Structure and the 


increased loads they have to bear, they 
are in surprisingly good condition 
In 1895 brick was introduced, and its 


use continued until 4915. During the 
same period a few scaftered alleys were 
paved with sheet asphalt, asphaltic con- 
crete and creosoted block. The first 
brick alley on record was located in the 
block bounded by Griswold, Woodward, 
Congress and Fort. It is still of service 
but in need of repaving. Most of the 
brick alleys have been in use from fifteen 
to twenty-five years, are still in fair con- 
dition and good for several years of ser- 
vice. 

Records in the City Engineer's office 
show that in the downtown district most 
of the alley pavements now in existence 
were constructed of brick on concrete 
with sand cushion between. Very 
few of these alleys are paved with con- 
crete, because all these pavements were 
laid previous to 1915, the date of the 
introduction of concrete pav- 
ing type. 


base, 


as an alley 


Present Standards 
Concrete has displaced all the other 
kinds of alley pavement during recent 





years. It has done this principally o; 
the basis of cost. At the present tim: 
concrete alleys are costing about $2.12 
per square yard complete, and a brick 
surfaced alley would cost nearly doubl: 
that price on the basis of Detroit con 
ditions. 

Recent requests to repave certain 
downtown alleys where the old surfac- 
ing constructed a number of years ag 
has outlived its usefulness, led us to 
question whether the standard alley pav- 
ing design which was being followed was 
of sufficient thickness to withstand the 
added weight of modern vehicles. 

For a number of years the standard 
alley cross-section for one-course con- 
crete has been 7 inches in thickness at 
the center and 5 inches at the edges, or 
an average of 6 inches throughout. In 
i914 the use of drain tile in a cinder- 
filled trench along the center line of al- 
leys was introduced for the purpose of 
carrying off surface water and rain 
water during construction, as an aid to 
the contractor. 


ag 


) 


Investigations of Alley Construction 
In order to have first-hand informa- 
tion as to the actual condition of con- 


crete alley pavements in the city of De- 
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troit, a group of alleys laid during 1926 
was selected for detailed investigation by 
the Bureau of Tests. This survey con- 
sisted in a close examination of the alley 
pavement surface, noting its condition. 
The information thus obtained was tab- 
ulated section by section, so that the va- 
rious weak spots might be easily de- 
tected and classified. In all, 122 alleys 
were examined. These alleys were di- 
vided into 2,834 stones, each of which 
was carefully inspected. The designa- 
tion “stone” is given to a section of the 
alley pavement between transverse ex- 
pansion joints, spaced usually about 30 
feet apart. 

In 41 alleys of the 122 alleys exam- 
ined, 25 to 50 per cent of the stones were 
cracked, and in 10 alleys more than 50 
per cent of the stones were cracked. 
These cracks, totaling 646, may be 
grouped into three classes—transverse 
cracks, longitudinal cracks, and corner 
breaks. 

In nearly all cases the transverse and 
longitudinal cracks divided the stone in- 
to two pieces, each piece large enough to 
prevent displacement under _ traffic. 
These cracks are in reality equivalent to 
additional expansion joints without the 
filler and may be taken care of by filling 
with tar or asphalt to reduce crumbling 
at the edges. The corner cracks or 
breaks at the edges of the pavement are 
by far the most serious, on account of 
the displacement of the broken sections, 
causing holes to form, with progressive 
breaking-down of the edges. Approxi- 


mately 20 per cent of the cracked stones 
had corner breaks. 

In addition to the cracking mentioned, 
the survey showed slight chipping or 
spalling at 60 per cent of the joints due 
to the joint filler’s being set below the 
surface; a defect that can easily be 
remedied by the inspector on the job 


Alley Design Altered 

From the result of our present inves- 
tigations we are convinced that most. of 
the corner breaks can be eliminated and 
« substantial reduction made in the ex- 
pansion cracks by increasing the cross- 
section to a uniform thickness of 7 
inches. This will increase the average 
thickness only one inch but at the same 
time will add 2 inches at the critical 
point along the edges where it is most 
needed. 

Tile Drains Eliminated as Useless 

Expense 

Recent investigations led to the con- 
clusion that the drain tile is generally a 
useless expense under Detroit conditions 
Practically no ground water is in evi- 
dence at the depth at which an alley is 
ordinarily graded; on account of local 
sewers and house drains, rain 
seeps away rapidly after a 
Modern methods and high-speed paving 
equipment result in the work’s 
done more quickly than in other years, 
so that jobs are not held up by wet 
weather, as formerly was the case. 

With these considerations in mind, the 


water 
shower 


being 


use of tile drains was eliminated from 


the 1928 specifications, thereby counter- 
acting to some extent the cost of the ex- 


tra inch of concrete. It was estimated 
that the added eost for the 7-inch pave 
ment, allowing for the credit on tile 


) 


would be 25 to 5U cents per square yard 


higher than last year’s figures Lesults 


ol the first bids ol the season, however 


hased on the new specincations indi 
cate that the excess cost will not be 
much and at the present rate of fal 


the new prices may yet equal last year’s 


prices 
One contrac tor, with twelve illeyvs lett 
over from last year’s list, asked for and 


received permission to build the twelv 

alleys under the new specifications at 
the old prices 

Costs of Paving Alleys Increased 

Slightly Over 1927 

The average cost of alleys 

(1927) was $2.04 per square yard 


last year 
First 
bids opened this season (1928), on April 
20, averaged $2.24; second bids, on April 
7, averaged $2.20; May 4, averaged 
2.12; and May 11, averaged $2.11 per 
square yard. With these facts before us 
the following values may be said to be 
established: 

An increase in 
pavement ot 16% 


MP tr 


thickness of 
per cent, an average 
increase in slab strength of pavement of 
per cent, and an slab 
strength at the edge of 96 per cent; 
with an increase in not more 
than 10 per cent, and a likelihood of its 


iverage 


36 increase of 


cost of 
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Vheel Tax Prevails in Illinois Cities 
\ RECENT stu v by the Illinois Mu- decidedly opposed to the tax in about a Cities not having a wheel tax declared 
4 League of 60 cities in that half-dozen communities, and Springfield that their roads are maintained by such 
ws that 47 of them now have in” replied that when such an ordinance was methods as a general fund, street and al- 
vheel tax, which in the majority submitted to the people a number of years ley fund, general tax, and road and bridg« 
pparently satisfactory wo, it was overwhelmingly defeated. That fund. Few replying in that vein, however, ; 
With but two or three exceptions, how-  citv does not have a wheel tax today. but said that their roads are as well main- 
the cities replying favor the munici- instead maintains its streets from a street tained as they believe they should be 
ng a portion (at least 25 per and bridge fund fesidents of a few of Rate schedules quoted in several in- 
nt collected in the city the places answering, were said to be es- stances vary considerably and the annual 
; such a tax, now in pecially concerned over whether or not amount produced by the wheel tax runs 
es, should be adopted in’ the wheel tax moneys actually were being all the way from $2,000 to $5,000 in the 
ict, the League was advised spent on the streets smaller communities to as high as $4,237,- 
ties that thev would like to Five cities replied that their wheel tax 431.85 in Chicago in 1926. 
have share of the gasoline tax in ad- ordinances have at one time or another { few of the Illinois municipalities have 
tion te wheel tax returns been contested. Chicago declared that a had a wheel tax for nearly twenty years, 
Whi ves have been repealed in the contest over its tax had been conducted in Chicago reporting adoption in 1908 and 
ist 10 the cities reporting, but such the courts and the ordinance upheld, but amendment in 1909. River Forest and 
rdinance has been reenacted in 6 of gave no details. Jacksonville made a simi- Wheaton adopted their wheel tax ordi- P 
his gr Public sentiment in most of lar assertion without elaboration, as did nances in 1909, and Moline and Collinsville 
the 60 nicipalities was recorded as fa- J.incoln. Metropolis, a city of 5500, an- in 1910. Three or four other cities had 
vorable to the wheel tax. In a number of swering in the affirmative also, stated that such a tax as early as 1914 and 1915, the ; 
cases, however, it was stated that the pub- the residents there once refused to pay the reports showed, but it did not become gen- 
lic, although not actively opposing the tax, tax. It was protested by petition in Ot- eral in that state until between 1917 and } 


has accepted it begrudgingly and as a tawa at one time, but this was not held 1923, with a large proportion of places giv- 
necessary evil. Public opinion was termed — sufficient cause to abandon the tax ing 1927 and 1928 as vears of adoption. 








Sewage Treatment Works of the 


ctivated Sludge Type for 


HE 

‘bout 30 miles west of Cleveland, 
works 
the first 
nlant of its kind to be built in the state 
of Ohio. the 
method of treatment, particularly as ap- 


city of Elyria, Ohio, situated 


= constructing a sewage 


activated sludge 


The 


type, 


Some characteristics of 


plies to the preliminary treatment of 
the sewage and to the digestion of the 
sludge, are departures from the usual 
practice in this country and for this 
reason are described somewhat in de- 
tal 

Sewerage Program 


Che treatment works for 
Elyria is part of a major sewerage pro- 
gram which involves all on 
the sewage cf the city and treating it at 


located in the Black River Val- 


sewage 
collecting 


site 


Elyria, Ohio 
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By 


ENGINEER 


by the discharge of sé ge naust 
wastes and polluted storm water in and 
Wong the Blac k River which flows 


through the 


city, and preventing such 
conditions at the place where the col 
lected sew we would be discharged il} 
view of the fact that no suitable site 


the 
isolation for other than a plant in which 
odor reduced 


1] 
Wiis available to provide necessary 


nuisances could be 
the 


selected as 


to 4 
tivated sludge process 
the 
the 


Tn, 


Was being Type Most 


adaptable to satisfy local condi- 


tions 


Ultimate Aim in Sewage Treatment 
Today the producing of a clear and 
stable liquid from crude sewage Can 104 


accomplished with certainty and with 
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st egret ol rinieation adepel Ra 
pon the requirements rhe progres- 
sive stages ot treatment processes may 
he divided as follows: preparatory, pat 
colloids ONIdATOna ind germ 
Chaat While in rtain instances 
siderably the most weight is given to 
Smpiy producing clear and attractive 
liquid, the fact remains that the prob 
lem of properly disposing of the solids 
ol sewage, or siudge In a sanitary and 
economical manner < as it alwavs has 
been, most pressing Consequently 


sewige 


tent 
otter 


duel 


final 


works designed with especial 


ion to producing minimum of mm 
sive low-moisture sludge, thus re 
ng the quantitv. to be handled li 
dispos \\ i considered nost 


favorably 
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usually sufficiently flexible to obtain any 
desired degree of purification. Seasonal 
fluctuations and local conditions usually 
determine the degree required, which in 
practice is usually accomplished by oper- 
ating a plant either in whole or in part 
Possibly the same result will be attained 
in the future by giving a portion of the 
sewage full treatment while another por- 
tion receives treatment only to a minor 
extent \s planned at 
Elyria works are laid out to provide pre- 


present, the 


paratory, partial, and colloidal treatment 
during the entire twelve months of the 


vear. However, during the summer sea- 


son the treatment will be ntensified to 
include These 
purification may be stated as 65 and 95 


oxidation degrees of 
per cent respectively, based on removal 
of biochemical oxygen demand. It can 
be seen readily, therefore, that it is es- 
sential to build sewage works so as to 
provide for the maximum or highest re- 
quirements, which usually exist in the 
summer time when putrefactive decom- 
position is hastened by high tempera- 
tures, and when the waters in the rivers 
are low and of not much assistance in 
oxidizing or stabilizing the objectionable 
sewage substances 


Capacity of Works and Character of 
Sewage 

The various treatment devices of th 
Elyria sewage works have been designed 
upon the basis of serving a population 
It is estimated that 
when the plant is first placed in opera- 
tion approximately 25,000 persons will 
be tributary. The plant as built is ex- 
pected to be adequate for the next twelve 
the city ol 


ol 36,000 persons 


to fifteen vears’ growth of 


Elvria 
Observation and investigation indi- 
cate that the sewage will be in a fresh 


condition most of the time and of aver- 
age strength when it reaches the treat- 
ment plant. Pickling liquors may be 
admitted to the sewage uniformly and 
in relatively small quantities. Other 
industrial negligible i 
amount 


wastes are 


1 


Buildings and Devices Necessary for 

Complete Treatment 
The treatment plant comprises bar 
gratings, grit chambers, venturi meters, 
primary settling tanks, aerating tanks, 
sludge settling tanks, power building, 
sludge digestion tanks, sludge drying 
beds and the appurtenances. 
All these devices are necessary to pro- 
vide complete treatment, and especially 
when it is considered necessary to dis- 
pose of the sludge properly. Each of 
these devices is described briefly, first 
as they pertain to treating the liquid 
portion of the sewage, and secondly, as 
they pertain to the conditioning and dis- 
posal of the sludge. 


necessary 
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Treating the Liquid Portion of the 
Sewage 

Bar Gratings and Grit Chambers.— 
On arrival at the plant the sewage first 
passes through bar gratings with 11,- 
inch clear openings, which are cleaned 
by hand raking. It then passes through 
one or both of two grit chambers, where 
the mineral material, such as the sand 
and cinders which enter a combined 
sewer from the streets, is deposited dur- 
ing a retention period of about one 
minute. The grit is removed by hand 
shoveling and will be used for filling in 
or grading purposes about the site. The 
screenings will be disposed of by burial 
in dug pits. The screening and grit re- 
moval constitute what has been cailed 
the preparatory treatment 

From the grit chamber the sewage 
passes through a venturi meter which 
indicates and records the rate and vol- 
ume of flow 

Primary Settling Tanks—For the 
purpose of smoothing out the variations 
in the sewage flow, minimizing the effect 
of industrial wastes upon the character 
of the sewage, reducing the air required 
in the oxidation treatment, reducing tie 
volume of wet sludge that must be dis- 
posed of, and providing partial treat- 
ment during certain periods of the year, 
the measured sewage will flow through 
one or both of two Imhoff tanks. There 
the settleable solids are removed during 
\ retention period of 60 or 30 minutes, 
depending upon whether or not the tanks 
are operated in series or in_ parallel. 
These tanks have a water depth of about 
27 feet and are provided with gas col- 
lection equipment. 

Aerating Tanks —After the sewage is 
settled, and for the purpose of oxidizing 
either completely or partially the or- 
ganic matter in solution, or in 
finer solids which do not 


those 
settle natur- 
ally, the sewage will flow to and through 
four aerating tanks of the spiral-flow 
type with provision for mechanical agi- 
tation should it be desired at some later 
time. At the entrance to these tanks the 
incoming sewage is mixed with settled 
matter from sewage previously aerated 
in the form of a _ chocolate-colored, 
spongy and fluffy substance, high in 
moisture content, highly charged with 
living organisms, and known as activated 
sludge. Air is fed into the bottoms of 
the aerating tanks through porous silica 
plates which diffuse and distribute it up- 
wards through the tank in fine bubbles, 
giving the tank surface the appearance 
of boiling. This boiling continues as the 
mixture of sewage and sludge passes 
through the tank. The success of the 
process depends upon bringing the 
fluffy or sponge-like sludge into inti- 
mate contact with the suspended mat- 
ter of the sewage. The agitation of the 
sewage with the sludge for a period of 


928 


several hours prepares the mixture { 
settling. The period of agitation is su: 
as to bring about colloidal or oxidati: 
treatment, according as more or less ; 

is used. The final effluent in either ca 

is clear. 

The aerating tanks are 160 feet lor 
and 10 feet wide, and have a liqui 
depth of 15 feet. They are designe 
for a sludge return of 20 per cent, an 
the aeration period for oxidation trea: 
ment is 4 hours. Filtros plates with 
ratio of plate to liquid surface of 1 
10 are used with an Armco metal ty) 
of container. Deflectors of this mat: 
rial are also used. Air is furnished by 
two electrically driven compressors oi 
the centrifugal type with capacities 0} 
2,000 cubic feet per minute each. Thi 
air is to be filtered and measured with 
the necessary registering and indicating 
equipment. 

Sludge Settling Tanks—From the 
aerating tanks the aerated sewage and 
sludge pass to two sludge settling tanks 
where it is retained two hours, based on 
an average flow with 20 per cent sludge 
returned and 100 per cent displacement. 
There the sludge settles rapidly, leay- 
ing a clear and sparkling liquid, which 
will pass through a short outfall sewer 
to the Black River. Part of the sludge 
deposited in these tanks is returned to 
be mixed with the incoming sewage, and 
part is pumped to either the Imhoff 
or the digestion tanks for digestion and 
reduction in volume. 

The settling tanks are 45 feet square, 
with a water depth of 12 feet. They are 
provided with Dorr equipment for re- 
moval of the sludge. 


Treating the Solids of the Sewage 

As in other present-day processes ot 
sewage treatment, the disposal of the 
sludge or the deposited solids constitutes 
a real problem. The activated sludge 
process produces a sludge the dried sol- 
ids of which are higher in manurial 
value than in any other process, but the 
unit quantities of the sludge to be dis- 
posed of, on account of the high mois- 
ture content are greatly in excess of 
those produced in other processes. In 
order to handle the sludge from this 
process it is necessary to reduce its 
moisture content greatly. 

At Elyria, the excess activated sludge 
ordinarily will be mixed with the in- 
coming raw sewage and settled in the 
Imhoff tanks. The resulting partially 
digested mixed sludge will be drawn by 
gravity from the Imhoff tanks and com- 
pletely digested in heated separate diges- 
tion tanks. Provisions are made, how- 
ever, to secure flexibility as to com- 
binations of sludge, points of entry 
to the various tanks, withdrawal of 


supernatant liquid, and the like. 
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The pre-settling of the sewage prior 

activation and the digestion of the 
xeess activated sludge mixed with the 

idge from the pre-settling tanks, have 

weed the sludge-disposal problem for 
jis particular type of plant upon an 
ttractive basis. In fact, such a pro- 

dure appears to be the only practical 
inswer to the sludge problem for a rela- 

vely small works of the activated sludge 
process. 

Putting into effect these ideas at the 
Elyria works involves handling three 
sludge—fresh or partially 
digested, activated, and digested. The 
extent of the problem may be judged 
by the fact that, generally speaking, 
there will be produced about 12,000 gal- 
lons of activated sludge for each mil- 
lion gallons of treated. The 
digested sludge, estimated at 92 per cent 
moisture, will amount to approximately 
1,000 gallons per million gallons of sew- 
age treated. 

The primary digestion will occur in 
the bottoms of the two-story settling 
tanks, the combined sludge capacity ot 
which is roughly one cubic foot per 
capita. 

Sludge Digestion Tanks —The sludge 
from the Imhoff tanks will flow by 
gravity through the necessary piping tu 
the digestion tanks. The excess sludg: 
from the settling tanks following activa- 
tion will flow by gravity to a sump in 
the basement of the power building, from 
which it can be pumped either direct 
to the digestion tanks or into the aiges- 
tion compartment of the primary set- 
tling tanks. 


types of 


sewage 


There are two digestion tanks 50 feet 
in diameter with a side water depth oi 
20 feet. Their capacity has been based 
upon a 60-day period of digestion with 
heating for maintaining temperatures at 
25 degrees Centigrade. These tanks are 
trapped for gas collection by means ot! 
a floating cover. The gas will be used 
for heating and lighting purposes about 
the works and for the maintenance of 
optimum temperatures for the diges- 
tion of the sludge. 

Sludge Drying Beds—After the sludge 
has been digested, it will be removed by 
gravity to sludge drying beds which are 
covered with glass as in ordinary green- 
house construction. These beds are 
eight in number, each 17 feet wide and 
87 feet in length. The filtering mate- 
rial consists of 12 inches of sand over- 
lying 2 inches of gravel. At least fif- 
teen dryings of sludge are expected each 
vear. The design of the beds is based 
upon serving three persons for each 
square foot of drying area. The dried 
sludge will be removed by hand into a 
bucket carrier which operates on a 
monorail system. By this means it will 
then be conveyed to a loading platform, 
from which it will be hauled away by 
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farmers or to a dump upon the site of 
the work. It is estimated that about 
1% cubic yards of dried sludge for each 
million gallons of sewage treated must 
be disposed of in this manner 


Cost of Construction and Operation 
The construction bids upon this work 
were obtained in December, 1927, and 
Bierd, Lydon and Grandpre, of Chicago 
were successful in obtaining the work 
price of $394,381.31. In Novem- 
ber, 1928, the work is 40 per cent 
pleted, and it is anticipated that the 
plant will be placed in continuous oper- 


t 
ation by July 1, 1929. Taking into «« 


at a 


con 


count some contingencies which may or 


may not occur, it would appear that the 
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sewage WOTKS completed At a 
total cost ol $400,000 exclusive of the 


land 


can be 


In order to provide properly tot 
the operation of the plant, which is est 
mated to cost 


$25,000 a year, considera 


tion Is being given to make use of the 
sewer rental law This would invol 
an annual charge of about $5 for each 
sewer connection ft! tarv to the tre 
ment plant 

Che sewerage program Klvria is 
ing carmed out under the general dire 
tion of James A. Hewitt, Mavor, J. N 
Kidt, Director of Publhe Services 
Safetv, and J. M. Powell, City Engineer 
Jasper W. Avery is the resident engineer 
ipon the work, with A. A. Burger 


mmediate charg 


Salvages Worn 


Macadam Streets 


AIN Street, Union City, Tenn, 
M in 1922 was in a badly worn 
condition and full of chuck 
holes. The entire surlace Was irregulal 
so far as fitting the existing gutters w 


concerned The 
constructed of C 


street origina 


was 


imden gravel, which 


20 per cent clav, 


carmes an average ol 


street After it was thoroughly loosen 
the road was shaped with grade! 

the prope own and contour had 
een ObTAnE 

Followin his ae | ed " 
icted ind the hole re Vas gol 
over by hand h shovels remove 

rregularities. Gre care is taken 














MAIN STREET, UNION CITY, TENN., AFTER RESURFACING WITH ROCK ASPHALT 


the balance being a cherty stone The 
street showed an average thickness of 7 
inches of compacted gravel before it was 
scarified. 

In preparing the street for resurfac- 
ing, it was closed to traffic one block at 
a time and thoroughly washed with a 
fire-hose until clean of all foreign matte: 
When dry, it was scarified, care being 
taken that the teeth of the scarifier dug 


below the bottom of the holes in the 


It was then 


to secure inilorm suriace 


illowed 


sprinkled, again rolled, and 
dry 
On this prepared base the new Kyrot 

rock-wearing asphalt surface was laid to 
1 depth of 1% inches under compaction 
Ne paint coat was used on this work 
This resurfacing was laid 
of 1923, and 
smooth and shows no signs of 
day 


in the spring 
according to 


: ) ? 
reports 


wear 





“What a man does for 


what he does for his c 





himself dies with him; 


ommunity lives forever.” 



































VIEW ALONG TWO PARTS OF THE CENTRAL PARKWAY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Cincinnati's Central Parkway Brilliantly 


( ENG 70) 


(‘i 
s seen gre rogress 
dings broader and well- 
homes hetter liv 


t 2 re 


} 


part of her ad 


ling part of this march 


the rapid transit system 


itt Parkway that is in- 


entire scheme, all designed 


by the Board of Rapid 


mmuissioners of the city of 


The magnitude and Im por 
wertaking can be real 
men as EK. W. Edwards 

Edwards Manufactur 
(>) Creer 


Viilling 


» 
President o 


Machine Co.; B 


lighted 


By FRANK L 


pb oF Rap Transit 


RASCHIG 


(°OM MISSIO 


H. Kroger, President of the Kroger Gro 
cerv & Baking Co.; 
President of the Cincinnati Galvanizing 
Co.; and Richard Greninger, Editor o 
the Cimemnat F ele Presse devote thei 


; 


Christian Schott, 


me and attention as members of th 
Board 

The rapid transit system is to pro 
vide for the rapid transfer of passen 
gers from congested districts to ther 
homes. This will be done by a subway 
n the congested district, becoming a lin 
in the open on private right-of-way on 
the remainder of the system. The whol 
scheme embraces the congested districts 


nd a large part of the residential and 
ndustrial sections. The subway section, 


vhich utilized the bed of the old Miam 


eee | 





THE OLD CANAL THAT OCCUPIED THE SITE OF THE PARKWAY 


INCINNATI, OHTO 


nd Erie Canal, has been completed; and 
the designers of the rapid transit had 
vision and used the top of their sub 
wav for a wide and beautiful boulevard 
passing through the heart of the city 
This boulevard, known as Central Park 
way, is the main traffic artery in Cin- 
The first portion, Broadway to 
Brighton, has just finished and 
opened to traffic. 

Since this traffic artery is of 
importance, the Board of Rapid Transit 
Commissioners took particular interest 
in the design and equipment to be usec 
on it. W. QO. Kleine, former City Elec 
triclan, was retained as 
illuminating engineer to assist in lay 
ng out the street-lighting and traffic- 
control 


einnatl 
been 


grent 


consulting 


system. The scheme consists, 
n the main, of three sections: the con 
gested or White Way district; the indus- 
trial district; and the thoroughfare dis- 
trict. Proper traftic-control equipment 

s also provided along the Parkway 


The General Scheme of Lighting 

The Congested District. from Broad- 
way on the east to Plum Street on the 
seven blocks, and 
to Twelfth Street on the north. 
«u distance of two blocks, the total being 
ibout 3.800 feet 

With the exception of the “Y” en- 
trance to the Parkway at its eastern end 
(Broadway), the boulevard in this dis- 
trict consists of a 48-foot parkway in 
the center, paralleled by two 36-foot 
traffic lanes. 

Located in the center of this park- 
way strip there is a stately row of speci- 


west, a distance of 


thence 





THE 


designed bronze lanterns mounted 
on ornamented cast iron standards, 
pipe reinforeed, and having a light 
ter of 20 teet above the ground. Each 
lrouses a 40,000-lumen = (4,000- 
2U-ampere lamp, 
Each lamp con- 


tern 


nelle power), 


series 
argest ever made 
mes 2 kw. and is energized by an in 
safety coil having a 6.6-ampere 
Each unit 140 
m its neighbor 


ary is about feet 
On the outside of the traflie lanes, be- 
nd the curb, opposite and midway be- 
the 
iller ca standards, 
th Westinghouse 


bronze lanterns, are located 


st 


eel 
Iron equipped 
Paragon Senior 
a 6,000-lu- 
(600-candlepower), 2U0-ampere se- 
lamp, energized through a West- 
ghouse type GM safety coil. The light 
nter is 15 feet above the ground 

The Industrial District. Twelfth 
treet north to Liberty Street, a dis- 


ehting units, each housing 
en 


es 


ince of about 2,150 feet 

This section of the parkway consists 
a 50-foot parkway strip in the cen- 

er, with a 36-foot traffic lane on each 

of each traffic lane 
15-foot standards 

H0-toot 


on each side 
ol 
standards are 


sicle 
here Is a row 


These on centers, 
=f igge Te l 

The Thoroughfare 

} 


ngie 


District, consisting 
is wide boulevard 60 feet wide, 
ng from Liberty Street to Brigh- 
orner, 5,025 feet Behind 
placed 15-foot standards 


extena 
ton ¢ about 


the enrbs are 


nm 70-foot centers, staggered 

The Board of Rapid Transit Commis- 
sioners was vested with power to draw 
p Pp 
the approval of the Board of Park Com- 
ners, bids and 
ntract contractor 


ns and specifications subject to 
to accept award 
he Plans 
nd specifications were drawn up by the 
Chiet the 
t a general de- 


Ista 
Manu- 


the ‘ to 
Engineer covering details of 
tion and suggesting 


gn of posts and lighting units 
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THE 20-FOOT STANDARDS IN THE PARKED CENTER STRIP 


OF THE LANTERN, WITH 40,000-LUMEN, 20-AMPERE 


AND CLOSE 
SERIES LAMI 
facturers, through 


contractors, wer trie Co The \ 


Westinghouse st 


current 


allowed to designs which con- 
the 
Board of Park Commissioners 


Irwin Krohn 


submit 
formed, in 
The 


headed by 


general, to typical de- reguiating transiormer 


gn. ecireult, 


300-volt 


0.0-nmpere secondary 
Lhe fifth « 


Brighton ( 


ind the Board 
of Rapid Transit Commissioners, jointly 
ipproved the those 
of A. DeVries, Chief Designer, Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Bureau of Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. The con 
tract bidder 


on this accepted design, the success 


primary 
outlving 
l¢ d 


controlled ny 


one near 


successful designs, by a 10-kw. pole type 
the 
through «a South Bend ¢ 
troller 
switch 


The 


On 


tou 
‘Url 
remo 


was awarded to the lowest 


cable etTweel the 
No & 
1/64 


regu 


firm being the Union Gas & Electrie Co. 
They 


the 


ind posts is condu 
ol 


Cinemnat! 
weeks 
VW eeks 


to complet 


were given fifteen her-cove neh lear 
(aiter expiration ol Twe 10.000 


Silene 


pressure \ 


vi 


following begin 


the 


notice to WOrk } ing this eab 
installation 


duet 
the 
Withu 


terminate OF U 5-foot standards 


Circuits, Cables and Safety Coils . 
The 


eults 


brought through 


sVvstem Is divided into tive ( throug 


these 
the 


int of the 


Four of 
centrally at 


eireuits ire 
Plum 


Uni n 


ind Charles ou typ fetv coils 


Street P| Gas and Ele¢ ampere second > 




















Standards and Units 








COMBINATION LIGHT AND TRAFFIC STANDARDS - - 


1 
the 


UP 


VIEW 


DS-KW 
constant 
s. double 
cols ~ 
ircunt in 
‘orne! is 
regulator 
r circuits 
ent Con 


te-cont 


batayr “SB 
ctor riite 
enclosed 
work 


Its 
pull-boxes 
Phe 
conerete 
1 the bast 
W esting 
6 .O00-lu 

At the 


ndards 


ngs 





100 THE 
design The standard is octagonal in 

shape, alternate sides being recessed 

The base, tapering gracefully to the 

shaft, has four of its flat sides orna- 

mented with an attractive leaf design 

The base is 21 inches across flats. The 
weight of this post is 606 pounds. All 

standards were constructed of high-test 

gray iron conforming to the standard 
speciications lor gray iron castings Ol 

the American Society of Testing Mate- 

rials, serial designation A-SS8-24. The 
metal used in the standards far sur- 
passed these tests 


The lighting unit on the 15-foot stand- 


ard is the Westinghouse Paragon 
eenior This unit has a light alabaster 
rectilinear globe, a dense alabaster can 


iluminum side supports and orna- 
The dense canopy pro- 


Opy 


mental bands 


vides an eflective reflecting surface, mak- 
ing an efhement unit 

The combination light and _ traffe 
standards are equipped with an alum- 
num trathe bracket which houses a 
Crouse- Hinds TSH-11 traffic-control 
unit The method of supporting th« 
iluminum bracket deserves considera 
tion. Through-bolts pass through the 
end of the bracket into holes in the steel 
shaft Che cast iron standard is slotted 
at the top to allow the bracket to rest 


(All combination 
standards have a 3-inch 
pipe lor supporting 
bracket.) The bolts then go 


the shaft 


ind traffic 


flush against 
light 
extra-heavy steel 


the trathe 


through boss on the inside of the 
standard to the outside, where a nut 
is used to tighten the bracket, shaft, 
ind column into a solid fixture. At each 
tratlic-control intersection, one of these 
standards is equipped with a control 


individual control of that 
traffic officer, 
conditions at any particular time 
At Plum and 
Charles Streets, standards are equipped 
brackets, 
the 
trathic 


( ibinet for the 


intersection by a should 


trathie 


of the dav warrant it. 


with two traffic placed OW) 


degrees i 


part lor 
of 


control ol two 


separate lines entering the 


parkw \ 


The Central Standards and Lanterns 


The large standards in the center of 


the parkway between Sycamore and 
[welfth Streets are the same design as 
the 15-foot standards, but are larger 
and stronger. The base has a diameter 


of 25 inches across flats. At the top of 
a shank takes a large orna- 
cast-iron Within 
the standard and top section is a steel 
pipe, consisting of a 3-inch extra-heavy 
section swedged to a 4-inch section, for 
supporting purposes. This pipe extends 
t feet below the ground line. Bolted 
the top section we have the large 
special Cincinnati bronze lantern. 

The bronze lantern is massive and or- 
nate. It is over 5 feet from its base to 


the column 


mental top section. 


to 
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the top ol the finial, and octagonal- 
shaped All metal parts of this lantern 


are bronze and it is provided with sye- 
The panels seat 
against felt strips which cushion vibra- 
tion and also exclude dust. One panel 
is hinged and serves as a door for lamp 
replacements. The lantern is provided 
with four stay-rods back of the mbs for 
supporting the top casting \ 
chromium-plated parabolic reflector 1s 
mounted above the lamp within the lan- 
tern. The chromium plating provides 
a highly efficient reflector which will not 
scratch nor mar from wiping dust and 
dirt particles off it. The lantern houses 
a 40,000-lumen lamp mounted in a film 
socket. This is the largest series lamp 
ever made. ‘The pressure th 
lamp is 91 volts, and when the filament 
burns out, the secondary of the 2-kw 
safety coil is shorted. 


nite wire-glass panels 


across 


All equipment, including two station- 


1928 


type RS regulators and control pa 
23 large standards with top sections 
special bronze lanterns, 240 Cincin 
design standards with Paragon Ser 
lighting units; 263 safety coils, and t: 
fic brackets, was manufactured by W, 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing ( 

Foot-candle-intensity curves show 
good average intensity and uniform 
factor for the three Parkway sections 

The complete system was turned 
for use on April 14, 1928, by Colo: 
Sherill, City Manager, with represent 
tives of the Board of Rapid Trans 
Commissioners, Board of Park Comm 
sioners, Department of Public Utilitic 
the Union Gas & Electric Co., and 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. present. The flooding of the boul 
vard with the high-intensity lighting 
compares to the transformation mac 
when the old canal was converted int 
the beautiful Central Parkway 


Preventing Unbalanced Bids for Municipal 
Improvements 


SURVEY by 


A questionnaire ot 38 im- 
4 portant cities In various sections ol 
the country by the New York State Bu- 
reau of Municipal Information recently, 


that all but a few reserve the 
right to reject what the y may consider to 
be unbalanced bids 
The Bureau was advised definitely by 23 
the municipalities, that they include in 
their notices to bidders, or in the specifica- 
that they the 
right any obviously unbalanced 
bid. Eight others replied that they reserve 
the right to re jyect any or all bids, but did 
not whether they include 
clause in their notices to bidders 
Chicago and several other cities asserted 


indicates 


{ 
Ol 


tions, a statement reserve 


to reject 


state such a 


that the department in charge of such mat- 
ters cannot award any contract which ex- 
Portland, 
N. } 


the engineer's estimate 


Ore., Akron, Ohio 


ceeds 


ind Tonawanda, 


the 
they have no provisions in 


were imMong 
stated that 
their specifications regulating or prohibit- 
ing unbalanced bids. Portland does re- 
quire, however, that the accepted bid b: 
not more than 10 per cent above the cit) 
engineer's estimate. Akron simply awards 
contracts to the lowest and best bidder 
the lowest bidder being determined by th« 
total bid price. Tonawanda, although havy- 
ing no special provisions relating to un- 
balanced bids, does not publish or give out 
any of the engineer's estimates. Officials of 
that city declared that the publishing of 
estimates should be stopped, as difficulties 
in New York State, they believe, 
from that practice. 

Several cities reported that insertion of 
warnings in notice to bidders, regarding 
rejection of unbalanced bids, has not pre- 
vented such bids to anv appreciable extent 


municipalities whic! 


aTise 


Central Heating Plants as a Measure of Relieving 
Traffic Congestion 


T= lumbering coal truck and its run- 
i ning mate, the ash truck, are the most 
chronic offenders in congesting the traffic 
of mid-town New York City, according to 
«a survey recently made by Edward W. 
Forrest, Secretary of the Forty-Second 
Street Property Owners and Merchants 
Association. 

Several hundred such trucks, according 
to the findings of Mr. Forrest's survey, ap- 
pear in the mid-town area every day, 
holding back other traffic while they are 
being unloaded and unloaded. Material 
relief would follow the complete elimina- 
tion of such vehicles from this and other 
densely congested sections. But how could 
their elimination come about? 

Mr. Forrest makes two suggestions, 
either of which he considers practicable. 
One is to induce property owners to in- 


stall central heating Two such central 
stations now take care of large areas of 
mid-Manhattan, both being located so as 
to receive their fuel direct from railroad 
ears and vessels without its having to pass 
through the streets. “These are said to 
be efficiently and economically operated,” 
says Mr. Forrest, “and to provide good 
service under all conditions.” 

The other remedy suggested is a city 
ordinance or police regulation requiring 
all deliveries of coal and removal of ashes 
to be carried on at night when other 
traffic is at lowest ebb. Either of these 
remedies, it is suggested, would materially 
aid in reducing traffic congestion in 
crowded portions of the city. The cen- 


tral heating station plan, in fact, is said 
to be feasible in residential sections also, 
to the advantage of all concerned. 








The City’s Place in Civilization 


stract of an Address Delivered at the Joint Convention of the National Municipal League, 
Governmental Research Association and National Association of 


at Cincinnati, October 16. 


I 
NTAGONISM the town 
and country, urbanity and rus- 
ticity, capitalism and agriculture 
rks the long trail away from the be- 
ning of civilization to the latest po- 
il campaign. From it have sprung 
lless conflicts in parliaments and for- 


bet ween 


s, sometimes raging around scaffolds 
| flooding out on battle fields. Out of 
nd in respect of it has arisen 
erature ranging trom = Aris- 
Polities,” written in the 
century Christ, 
the works of Thomas 
down to the 
Haugen In a 
vet ex- 
this 
our 


es 


rth 
if l 


rough 


before 


ierson 
\MIeNary 
iousand subtle ways, 


the 


ige ol 
and 
not 
historians, 

affected 
arts, and our 
good life. Is it 
that Babvlon 1s 
wickedness and the 
intryside the 


ored by 

has 
oul 
the 


traditional 


tagonism 
terature, 


eories ol 


he home of 
source of virtue? 
Certainly, no small part of the 
directed the 
ban business Man springs trom 
which the 
the 
with 
Spengler’s whole book 
Decline of the West,” 
the three or four mighty 


ticism igulnst 
he ancient 

landlord 
who supplied 


conte mpt 


ghting had for 


rader him 

cures. 
Ol The 
ne ol 
has 
made such a furor in recent days, 


oks of our time, which 


= built around this historic emo- 
on 
Before he began to canvass tor 
votes, Thomas Jefferson was con- 
vineced and ope nlv said that “the 
the 


much to 


mobs of great ida 


the 


Sores 


cities 


ist so 


support of pure 
the 
human body Cul- 
tivators of the earth are the most valu- 
They are the most vigor- 
ous, the most independent, the most vir- 
tuous, and they are tied to their coun- 
try and wedded to its liberties by the 
most bonds When we get 
piled up on one another as in Europe 
we shall become as corrupt as in Europe 
and go to eating one another as they di 
there.” Even the statesmen 
who, in Jefferson’s time, advocated pro- 
tective tarifis to encourage manufactur- 
ing admitted the evils of but 
thought they were offset by the utility 
of industries for national defence and 
independence 


government is do to 


strength of the 


ble citizens 


lasting 


some of 


cities, 


1928 


By CHARLES A. BEARD 


Vigor, love uberty, and virtue, the 


re the signs ol 


rural superiority, accor 
tradition. No o1 


Jefferson's 


ig to the makers of 
it Gdeny that there 


were in 
and still are 
truth in the 


said with 


aay, some elements | 
irgument. But it may now 
safety that has ns and 
from diseast 
ind suffering than most of the country 


stale Wie rit I iger live in the watled 


werless mecdieva 


sanitation 


ide our best eities freer 


liomes 


times 


CHARLES A. BEARD 


he worst 


nder th 


Moreover 


have 


ire in the 
sky of the 
and the 
strated that, by 


tion 


open country 


machine demot 


the 


science 
exercise ol 
rence cities ] a 


and intelli 


und ugliness and dirt ean be 


their slums 
transiormed 
inspiration 


nto |} | I € 


uty 
must 
judged in rela 


point oI view 


rom this 
nor vate 

suffer by 

government is the 

failure of American democracy 
Whatever our 

for the moment, the fact 

Aristotle, 


ar Tterson, cities ¢ versh 1d0W 


the pr mi 


comparison. ¢ 
most 


con 


conclusion on this point 


Aris 


Jefferson or mn 


remains 
totle or no 


the count 


Civi Seere tarv 8, 


if the 

1 Industrial nation 
lds strength to them 
the 

thei 

m an 

the 





, 
102 


THI 


organized to produce things 


rither than people, with output set up 
L Qur material prosperity, he 
entinue ean only be obtained at 
gic price, no less than the transfor 
mation of millions of workmen into 
itomatons Fordism,’ which is_ the 
e@senee American industry, results in 
the standardization of the workman 
himase Artisanship, now out of date 
has no in the New World, but with 
have ppeared certain conceptions 
of mankind which we in Europe con 
ler the very basis of civilization 
lt iid be denving the noses on our 
very s to reject such criticism as 
holly irranted and unfounded 
With 3 e justification such erities 
night that compared vith our ¢ 
| t gine and design, everv in- 
n the western world 
i WmMAnity nh spite ¢ ie 
n ¢ things already accomplish ! 
pul ind city planning. Bu 
t ng to measure the exa 
eg nn n th gi to 
meted your machine-cities, we may 
properly =} What is 1 hy one 
itl 


ol thinkers ehnevVing 


» FOOU ¢« 


nh come 


‘Ailes, 
— 


ehine, bid 


us destroy the steam 
engine and return to handicrafts and 
ru ‘ the balanced and _ self-sus- 
taining economy of olden times Doc- 
tors ¢ s persuasion point out the 
beaut he old crafts, idealize the 
dignity enjoyed by the independent 
rkman under that svstem, and in con- 
trast paint a dismal picture of the 


the machine 
hop who sy nds his davs m iking stand- 
the 
of our industrial slums 


utomaton o 


rized motions and his mghts in 
wrry-built house 
lt is impossible to ignore the appeal that 
es in this scheme of thinking or the at- 
tractiveness ol the ideal society which 


Wf outlines tor us 


But whatever mav be the heart's 
inswer, the head makes a clear-cut re 
pir Economically it is impossible to 
go back to handicrafts, to restore the 
self-sufhcient community Whether we 


like it or not, the machine drives relent- 
forward, crushing the old order to 
earth.” If a return to the handicraf 
system is economically impossible, then 


le ssl 


return to its arts is equally impossible 
Dreamers may try to reproduce the 
beautiful old squares, churches, guild 
halls, and towers of medieval Europe, 
but, as the best German city planners 
well say, all such efforts are artistic fail- 
ures, simply because it is impossible in 


rime 


does not permit a discussion of the 
revolution in the factory system now under con- 
sideration in Europe. See W. Hellpach Grup- 
penfabnkation,”” and Paul Jostock, “Der Ausgang 


des Kapitalismus pp. 240 ff 
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the modern age to reproduce the spirit 
of the artists who did the old work. The 


best of modern Gothic, it technically cor- 


rect, is lacking in the indefinable aura 
which softens down the austeritv ol 
stone and crowns the noblest conceptions 
of the Middle Ages with a glory that 
commands silence. No, the lesson of the 
Middle Ages seems to be that beauty 1s 
not a gingerbread decoration added to 
utility, but is basically an expression of 
the esthetic sense working through the 
hele strueture of economy trom top to 
hoattom 

There is one other lesson in the citie: 
of olden times, not to be ignored; it 1s 


that the pictures usually drawn of handi- 
ind 


craft commercial, or pre-machine 
cities, are false to life or rather leave out 
of account the mass of the people 
Nearly everybody in America knows 
hout the glones of ancient Athens, the 
temples, pub dings, and sculptures 
How many of them ever asked them- 
selves about the homes and streets of 
the city, about the art and beauty of 
the countless thousands who slaved, la- 


bored and trafficked in that metropolis? 


Nearly every American has been to 
Kkome by this time and has delivered an 
oration to his neighbors on the marvels 

the Forum, the triumphal arches, and 
the Pantheon. How many of them ever 
stopped to inquire: “How did the mass 
of the people who toiled and moiled 
round those centers of glory actually 
live and work? 

Speaking of the masses in Rome, num- 
bering about 300,000 in the age of 
Cicero, W. Warde Fowler tells us that 
we know little. “The upper classes,” he 


explains, “including all writers of mem- 
oirs and history, were not interested in 
them. There was no philanthropist, no 
devoted inquirer like Charles Booth, to 
investigate their condition or try to 
orate it 
humself 


ame- 
The statesman, if he troubled 
them at all, looked 


about 


on 
them as a dangerous element in society, 
only to be considered as human beings 
it election time; at all other times 
merely as animals that had to be fed in 


order to keep them from becoming 
active peril 


Stoie. 


an 
The philosopher, even the 
though his philosophy nomin- 
ally took the whole of mankind into its 
the to 
degraded and vicious and made no ef- 
forts to redeem them.” well 
known to our boy orators, “when in ac- 


cognizance, believed masses be 


Cicero, so 


tual social or political contact with the 
same masses could only speak of them 
with contempt or disgust.” These multi- 
lived in huge tenement 
and the tenement house, adds Fowler, 


tudes houses: 


“must have been simply a rabbit war 
ren.” Cicero himself, like many of the 
hest families of Rome, had money in- 
vested in slum property, and we know 
from his letters that it was not always 
in a good state of repair. 


So, too, of the idealized medieva 
it would be easy from authentic re 
to draw a far from beautiful pict 
the life of the nameless masses who 
in fever-infested hovels under hea 
searching spires and glorious town h 
the old days before the advent of 
Unfortunately 
not 


for sO 
much al 
but 
against any \ 
idealizing the handiecr 
Moreover, living examples can 
found today in all parts of China 
invone wants to see such an object 
he can find it 


eves—and nose 


machine 


smence, we do know 


these nameless masses, we ky 


enough to warn us 


imaginations, 
city 


son, there with his o 


The challenge of the agrarians 
frankly accept. Their right to the 
economic reward must be freely « 
ceded. The necessity of maintaining 


ball agriculture 


the most n 


between 


perhaps, 


balance 


( 


pitalism 1s, 


portant issue of our age, in Europ 
Lmerica 

But the city is not inherently a mi 
ce to civilization, as Jefferson behev 
On the contrary, it is from the ur! 


centers that the national economy ot 
future will be whether 
like it or not, and it is the eulture « 
urbanism that promises to dominate the 


controlled, 


future 

ask: What gr 
Look, painting, imaginative work, or 1 
the cour 
Sir Isaac Newton was the son of 


Indeed, we mav well 


vention has ever come from 
try? 
farmer, but he developed his talents 
Cambridge. the son ot 
landed proprietor, but he wrote his in 
mortal work in London and 
The talents of the old South were ex- 
hausted in oratory and polities. Di 
Long. of Georgia, one of the discoverers 
failed make 
because withoul 


(Gibbon was 


Lausann 


to 
ichievements, he 
the laboratory and hospital facilities tur 
by urban Matthew 
Maury, one of our great scientists, a son 


of anesthetics, greal 


was 
nished centers, 
of Virginia, unfolded his powers in Wash- 
ington, where the city furnished equip- 
ment for his researches, and a 
ment job the leisure and opportunity 
Noble virtues flourish in the country, 
lut creative, inventive, and imaginative 
talents must have the facilities and stim- 


goverli- 


ulus of urbanism, certainly more or less, 
if they are to develop into great pow- 
ers 


1V 
HAT, then is our 
and our mission? If we can- 
not go back to the _ pre- 
machine city or recover the arts ot 
the handicraft age, what roads are open 
before us? First of all, many things ap- 
pear to be inevitable, and with the in- 
evitable we must work. Cities will con- 
tinue to grow; electricity will make it 
possible to remove many of the worst 
offenses against the esthetic sense; motor 


obligation 
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ds, released from the cramping | mits and expressing no creative sincerity After this preface, Le Corbusier | 
steel rails, will spread In every direc- any point Furthermore, it is about as ( res the new Paris 1 Paris 
n, bringing the city and country closer thrilling to see working people living nserve e be es of the 
rether; urban centers will expand into decently as to see upper classes living hile eliminating consumptior 
xan regions, breaking down for mil- softly. This is merely persona! s J . iround 
ns the old antithesis between town and There is high authority for the . ries observe elers 
intry; city planning, having grown tion taken above. It is the authority mak ( dard 
o regional planning, will be merged ap artist no less distinguished and com- e nd concrete Pans Tayl 
o state and nation planning, with petent than Le Corbusier His funda Yes he il ; k 
‘hnology as its basis. In other words, mental position is that we must acé shades of the Am n ¢ ency 
are even now in the very eer! The prot 
dst of transforming the city ww : nary 
herited from the Augustan age 1, > + aes e prope 
ee « . ve « 7 7 
f General Grant and Marcus A The “Practical” and the ndicates tl the rig 
. “6 
Hanna. Only those whose busi- “High Brow ndiordiem ee ae 
ess it is to observe tendencies . ‘ . “6 se he exig es ot produ 
{merica is above all things “practical. a ee ' 
ive any idea of the magnitude : stries equireme 
: In our vocabulary of contempt there is no 
the processes already at work 2 . ‘66R. 2 e9 tecel ‘ 
more scornful symbol than “high brow. 
Moreover, as Mr. Mumford, Li If tl : er 
; It seems to be generally supposed that the 
Corbusier, and the new German ; : staggering s compl 
man who deserves celebration in story and 
ir hitects point out, the signs ° - iy ‘6 7 hese ~ 
song is the busy individual “who can do 
. new and powerful esthetics, , ” ; sy 9 Ss, 8 
things.” even though he may never inquire 
ppropriate to the machine ag . : : : be admitte sl 
why he is so laboriously at work or whether 
re already here, promising : . . ng as t e g 
at pea he could possibly be engaged in some more 
eauty as well as strength. That , stati | 
, ennobling enterprise. In a sense there is 
not all: the vision of the new R ° ° x conte : 
justice in the verdict, for were it not fo) 
tv takes in those masses lg- . . sa . sas 11 
, practical persons, indifferent to theoretical 
red or scorned bv the upper « 5 medit ch 
“os | the Mid ends, the whole superstructure of civiliza- 
sses O1 an qui \ in 1 J lt ° ° ° a Sill) hg HiT 
lle A ' tion might come crashing to earth. But he 
le ges ; : ‘ nal g 
there is danger in the verdict also, for prac- 
Our first task, then, is not to ; , on 
tical persons are often unable to calculate 
run from the machine, but to ‘ , : 
the more distant outcome of their actions 
stund fast in its presence, to ex- ‘ 
and can make a lot of trouble in the world: 
plore its significance, and to ‘ 
for example, the statesmen of Europe who 
make ourselves master of it. Our ap ‘ 
precipitated the World War were all prac- 
second task is to nourish the : , ath @ 
tical men, trained specialists, and yet the 
imagination in the threefold as- : A 
damage they did and the unforeseen con- 
pects emphasized by Ruskin— ‘ : oa . 
sequences of their realistic decisions ar 
issociative, penetrative, and re- \ > 
awful to contemplate. May we not say. , ' ( 
girdant or contemplative, and / . ; A 
therefore, that the most practical person H 
to keep burning his seven lamps P 
is one who builds successfully for the long. : 
of architecture—sacrifice, truth. : : ‘ . ~ 
est future, illuminating the task of the M 
power, beauty, life, memory, and “ay ; . “ . ( 
‘ hour by a vision of its distant relations: 
obedience. Our third task is to - y tar 
{ssuming for the moment that this is true, . ’ 
encourage bold and imaginative ie" ; ses 
no apology is now offered for wandering 
thinking about the potentialities : P The N ( 
' far away from budgets, accounts, city man- 
of the city, having faith that ; rs ate . 
; ager plans, and statistical measurements 0 
there is more hope In exuberant . 5 . ° 06 
for municipal improvements, into specula- : 
radicalism than in deadly con- os > : 
' a tions respecting the place of the city in the \ 
servatism. If radicals are usually feed a ‘ ; 
: civilizing process. C. A. B. a 
wrong, it must be confessed that 
the conservatives who suppos¢ P 
things will never change are Nat 
, . . I G 
always wrong. Finally, let us accept the the machine and do our best with “ ; “i 
criticism of the European esthetes that And in his sketch of a plan for Paris, he eanettivels 
ours is a mass civilization, for it is, and has had the courage to outline the field M Ret A Model Ad 
} . . ( le | € 
let us see what we can do with it, thus of the coming battle between ideas and cyioiay ¢ ( 
offering at least novelty to an old world materials. “The new event,” he flatly tion-wide infl arte 
q lieavily laden with other experiments. sxys, “is the machine which has recon- : “Y P 
But in taking this view, we are not structed modern society from the ground Representation Leag 
merely American. Many of the best Up. However, we have not yet meas- The annual we 
city planners of Europe have frankly red its significance. A revolution op- ; ry Gove . 
‘ 7 : - at c gu 
accepted steel, concrete, and machinery, posed to all previous centuri NO awe 
and are clothing their dreams in new revolutionary spirit reigns, but we stand et 
. . ; % P . eRICAN ( ( O 
materials. If it is not sacrilege, I must in the presence of revolutionary rela . On = 
confess that some of the new working- tions. We will formulate no revo oe cia st Name Signs 
class houses built by the socialist ad- tionary solutions but will adjust our yfunicipal Government The Enf 
oa . . rT: Se . a > . , ‘ ’ affairs , state ix ‘ Fe mY 
ministration of Vienna are to me more selves to a revolutionary state of affail R Estate 1 -- we c 
ae i . . ‘ 4 . lac unnounced on he I sal © 
beautiful than most of the old Hapsburg If this adjustment does not take plac ihtioma< o Washien Dies ree 
piles, borrowed, copied, and ginger- scon, the growing sickness now threaten- | Photostat Recording,” “Publi 
breaded from half a dozen civilizations ing us will shatter social life. snd “Municipal Motor Equipment 
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or vears 


Economy, Charm and Safety of the 






Cul-de-Sac Street 


Suggestions of Great Interest to America, 


2 | 


HE cul-de-sac 


seems certain to play 


» or closed-end, 
an increas 


street 


ingly important part in modern 
ty planning and subdivision develop- 
nt. In England, where such streets 


comparatively limited numbers have 
vided to the charm and safety, 
ve TY the 


economy, of garden 
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DIAGRAM i 


cities and suburbs, the 
ing added study as a result of the 
ican plans for Radburn, N 
ittracting little 

British planners 
THe AMERICAN CITY 
new “town for the motor age” 


subject is recelyv- 
(Amer- 
J., which are 
attention 

As 


are 


no among 
readers ol 
* this 
has as its 
most distinctive planning the 
division of the residential into 
super-blocks bounded by through traffic 
arteries; most of the houses facing, not 
on these traffic arteries, but on the cul- 
(le-sae streets opening off the main high- 
wavs 

In the 


town 


aware 


jeature 
section 


Journal of the Town Planning 
Institute of England for July, Barry 
Parker, Vice-President of that organiza- 
tion and Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, discussing “ 


Economy 


February, 1928 153) 


R1) 


"See the issues of 


October 1928 (page 


(page 








from an Eminent English Town Planner 


in Estate Development,” calls attention 
to the almost universal practice of wast- 
ing money in poorly planned street sy 
tems. Emphasizing the advantages 
cul-de-sac streets, he reproduces one « 
the Radburn super-block plans and als 
submits what he believes would be an 
even more desirable adaptation of th 
closed-end street idea to modern require- 
ments for safety, convenience and econ 
omy in the planning of neighborhood 
units. To quote in part: 


“The acid test of the financial efficiency 
of plans for housing schemes is the length 
of road per house. The total lengths of 
roads of the several widths employed in 
a scheme should be divided by the total 
number of houses in that scheme, and 
when the length of road per house has 
been thus ascertained, it should be com- 
pared with the length of road per house 


a 
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DIAGRAM 6 
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ided in other schemes and particu 
with the length of road per house 
vided by alternative ‘layouts’ for the 
me in question 
When this has been done, it may hap- 
that consideration of amenity may in- 
promoters of schemes to provide a 
ter length of road per house, but in 
ry ease when promoters of schemes do 
they should do it with exact knowl- 
of its cost, and after they have put 
mselves in a position to determine that 
ymenities secured are worth that cost 


Greater Financial Returns from 


Steed bes 


Reduced Congestion 
Che veritable pons asinorum of town 
nning is that it is not by increasing 
number of houses to the acre, but it 
by reducing the number of houses to 
acre, that financial returns on land 
velopment are increased, and economies 

n land development are made. : 

‘The fact is that if we only considered 
economy of development [in laying out 

new community] we should develop 
from a civic center by means of roads 
radiating from that center, and by means 
of such roads only, and we should wel- 
come the extraordinary ‘sparse’ develop- 
ment and the abnormally small number 

houses to the acre of land which would 
result from our doing this. 

“We should never construct any short 
cross roads connecting main roads one 
with another, because such cross roads 
never pay. But traffic and other require- 
ments make cross roads necessary, so we 


nen Tock 


as elo 


avertur me 


ec’ 


— 


MY I 
ly Sate) OUARRARGAERRARRRRESAIRS. 


troduce them and accept the loss entailed | bets 
1 igama tele ham SSeS ee anid lan enienatstsaaaadianaame 


Aa 
ULY throuat +. 


ee . 


“Eventually we always have to decide 
how frequently along our main roads, ale of fed 
traffic and other requirements determin TE Ae ee ee 
that these cross roads must occur, and it 
is upon our decision as to this, that the DIAGRAM 7 
resulting number of houses to the acre 
of land is dependent. to if that portion of it which is shown wastefully planned and expensive to build 
“Where these cross roads are more fre- dotted were omitted and the houses as to more than absorb any saving on 
quent, the number of houses to the acre marked “A” on the diagram were built road charges and on services made by then 
is greater, but the lengths of roads and at “B,” and instead of a cross road a having narrow frontages, is now so com- 
sewers, and of gas, water and electricity ‘cul-de-sac’ were thus created pletely proved and so universally accepted 
mains per house are also greater. Where “Tt will be noticed that in addition to that no one will now advocate their 
the cross roads are less frequent, the num- the considerable saving of road, there is ing adopted. But the turned end houses 
ber of houses to the acre is less, but the sufficient land saved on which to build of a block are not necessarily any more 
lengths of roads and sewers and of gas, three or four cottages, but which is here wastefully planned and the unavoidabl 
water and electricity mains, per house, are devoted to the existing gardens and to extra cost of charges they effect is ob- 
also less. the creation of spaces available for such viously and amply worth whil 
“It has now been proved beyond ques- amenities as playgrounds, allotments, etc 
tion that the introduction of these extrava- . - . A Possible Alternative for the Radburn 
rant cross roads at intervals so frequent “The two houses shown in dotted lines Super-Block Plan 
as to yield more than twelve houses to in Diagram 2 would only overlook th« “For 
the acre is certainly unnecessary where ends of neighboring houses, and so ar burn, 1.005 acres of land have be ; 
land is not abnormally expensive nor trai- too disadvantageously placed to be con- ohased in New Je rsey, and 17% miles fron 
fie requirements unusual. . . . sidered. But ul they are turned round 4 New York C 
in Diagram 3, for the same expenditure on company named The City Housing Cor 
Maximum Access to Houses from roads and services two more houses are poration 
Minimum Road Mileage obtained. The principle explained by ET ag ee ee 
“The use of the cul-de-sac road is a ‘hese diagrams is capable of application in ~ iii, and Henry Wright, have, in as 
means by which large savings in the innumerable ways. sociation with Robert D. Kohn and Fred 


il) il 
lengths, and therefore in the costs, of “Diagram 4 gives one. It shows the rick L. Ackerman as consultants prepared 
roads may be made, and by which given Telative lengths of a cul-de-sac road needed most interesting studies, embodying prin 
lengths of road may be made to afford to afford access to a given number of cot- ciples they suggest should be applied in 
access to a greater number of houses, ‘ages when straight blocks of cottages are the layout of its residential districts 
which is yet far from being fully appre- ®dopted and when blocks of cottages with Starting with the thesis that town plan 
ciated or understood. end cottages turned are adopted ning for the present motor age should be 

“The cross road in Diagram 1, when “That blocks of narrow fronted cot- fundamentally different from what town 
carried through from one ‘main road’ to tages, i.e., of cottages all turned with planning has been in the past, they ar- 
the other, only affords access to the same their ends instead of their sides to the range, as here indicated in Diagram 5 


number of houses as it will afford access road, are necessarily and inevitably so that no child shall have to cross a road or 


a new town to be known as 


ity, by a limited dividend 








106 THE 
“ o or from school This they 
( mplish by placing all the houses in 
cul-ce c roads which open off the main 
( ind behind each house i lool ith 
iding to the park in which the school 

I w i b to sugges to them that 
heir ¢ le-sac residential roads coming 
on to the main traffic routes at so 
quent ntervals create dangers ina 
eties lor he motorists on the mai 

fe route ind I would remind them 

© Town Planning Institute ad 

that junctions of other roads wit 

roads should never be mad: 

than a quarter ol a mils 

ind I would ask them whether this 

ible objection to their proposals could 

er I their adopting some such 

yee n is here embodied in Diagran 

6. whicl oves the necessity for chil- 

nh cr ng in trafiie roads on the 

nd un school, and renders 1 

1 nece \ ol them to cross qui 
dential roads, on which there will be 

le trafhe of any kind, and no ‘thro 
last trafl ind et provides lor road- 
Dut of I traflic roads at in 


Advantages of the Hexagonal Block 


Idea 
Mr. J cel so discusses the ad 
Cs the he xagonal block dea ~ 
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idvocated by the Canadian town plan- 
ner, Noulan Cauchon of Ottawa 

Mr. Cauchon pointed out that a sav- 
ing ol ten per cent on the length of road 
per house, and herefore on the cost o 
md per house, would be made by the 
doption ol the hexagon in substitution 
for the rectangle as the basis of a layout, 
nd that the Ldoption ol hexagonal plan- 
ning eaused there to be no right angle 






Vs 
road junctions and therefore only 
usually safe road junctions and 


unctions at which every driver could 


ill oncoming traffic long before he 
it. (Diagram 7.) 

“What the saving of ten per cent 
development means and what its ef 
on finance would not need be enla 
upon here. Frequently it would m 
possible that which would be imposs 
without it 


Arguments similar to those used 

Mr. Cauchon in favor of hexagonal p! 
ning in general, apply to Diagrams 8 

9. The introduction of two hexagons 
Diagram 9 enables of land + 
same size as is the piece shown in D 
gram 8 to be developed for the same m 
of houses with three roads 


of four cross roads.” 


a piece 


her cross 
place 
In conclusion, Mr. Parker points o 
that only can savings in capit 
costs be made by causing given lengt)|)- 
road and utilities to serve a great 
number of but that 
sideration should be given to the sav ing 


not 


ol 
houses, also con 
in maintenance, upkeep and supervisio1 
which result, to Say nothing of the say 
ing in shortening the rounds of the post 
man, the milkman, the garbage collecto: 
, and in the distances we have to g 


ate 
to centers of amusement and recreati 
to shops, to the station and to visit ou 
friends 


Crowding of Buildings Condemned by Illumination Expert 


Retna nner trathe experts health 
eclalists nd social scentists une 
ol tho who have owed protests 

guimst the skyscraper epidemic of man 

A 1 warning now comes from 
het nd perhaps unexpected source 
the illumination engineer Crowded 
ime district with towering sky- 
rape we ermed “crimes against pub- 
¢ healt n address by P. J. Waldram 
ore the seventh meeting of the Inter- 
itional = ision on Illumination 
ch took lace i Saranac Inn, N \ 
Sept ibe 
Artificia stitutes for hght and arr, 
matter how good they may be only 
ly i re al and davlight Mr 

Waldram said, pointing out that sunlight 
i been found to be a positive cure for 
eral diseases and that lack of sunlight 
is responsible for many others He con- 
nued Watch the seething flood ot 

humanity uw Vv modern town gong horns 

& 

® 1 recent issue of the Community 
Bu Dr. Carol Aronovici offers sev- 
eral excellent definitions of city planning 
City planning deals wit the ph ysical 
mnrclele ommunilies in ther ela- 

ds of the people 
“City pl deals with the methods 
d buldiu nmunmties so as to provide 


the 
contempt 


This is not 


townsinan 


hot pale inemik 


the 


every evening 
weakly 
healthy 
the result of a sedentary occupation 
of the athletes sedentary 

It is the 
ur, lack of li 


buildings. 


ot every 

countryman merely 
som 
work- 


lack 


even 


hinest ure 


enervating result of 


ght. lack of sunshine 
cases out 


new which in nine 


i woman home too 
take dy in- 


ind 


man of 
tired 


of ten sends a 
to walk 


opport inities 


list less too to 


tage of of fresh an 
eXeTCISE 

The solution 
Mr Waldram 
ing construction of buildings too clos 
gether. He pointed out that such meas- 
ures always 
from business organizations in then 
gle to utilize all existing facilities in on 


district. Wflowever; he held out hope that 


the 


1s 


of sunlight problem 


prohibit- 
1oO- 


said in laws 


met with strong opposition 


strug- 


enlightened public opinion, increasingly 
ippreciating the value of daylight and 
the health-giving solar 1 Vs, would «de 


ity Planning Defined Ag 


mand such laws. 

He further stated that while busine- 
men shouted the advantages of a con 
stricted area to save time, traffic prol 
lems were so perplexing that little tim 


really was saved; and the increased utiliza 
tion of telephone and telegraph had elim- 
inated to a great extent the need for con- 
centration. He proposed that an inter- 
national code be promulgated for guidance: 
of architects and framers of building ordi- 
nances, and offered the two following sug- 
gestions for guidance: 


“That positions from which no sky at 
all is visible at table height are inad: 
quately lighted for ordinary purposes 
such as clerical work ; and 

“That it is undesirable that rooms 


should be constructed or used for hahi 

ancy or for work over long periods, un- 
less they have some sky visible from tabl 
height over a reasonable portion of the1 


irea.’ 


ain 


elation between mass and space 


for the best conditions of living, the most prope 

‘ ficre nt means for carrying on labor and —_—— 

the safest and most constructive facilities “Whatever definition we might accept 
for the use of leisure time.” as the most suitable for a particular pur- 


If city planning is to be looked at fron 
the point of view of the technician an 
the artist, he proposes this: 


“City planning is the development of a 


pose, it seems quite obvious that the sub- 

ject matter of this important phase of 
1 human endeavor deals with the essentials 
1 of community building in their relation to 
human needs both for the present and for 
the future.” 
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_ “To Make a Long Story Short” 


Municipal and Civic Plans and Accomplishments Briefly Told 








\ine Police Training Schools 
Being Established in 
\ew York State 

TINE municipalities have been selected 
1 as sites for the police training schools 
be conducted in New York State this 
inter in accordance with the resolution 
issed at the last annual meeting of the 
‘ew York State Conference of Mayors 
Buffalo, Rochester, 
“chenectady, Troy, Binghamton, Whit« 
Plains, and Mineola are the cities desig- 
ited as the centers of the nine zones in 
hich training is to be offered policemen 
Municipal schools 


Syracuse, Utica, 


ire now operating at 
suffalo, Syracuse, and Schenectady, and 
her training schools are being conducted 
rroy by the State Police and at Mine- 
i by the Nassau County Police. The 
inicipal at Rochester, Utica, 
Binghamton, and White Plains will be es- 
iblished before the end of this year, 


schools 


Cornelius F. Cahalane, organizer and 
r many head the New York 
City Training School, and now police con- 
sultant for the Holland Tunnel Commis- 
sion, Is in charge of organizing the state- 
wide work. The New York State Polic: 


Chiefs’ Association has endorsed the 


years of 


pl in 
nd appointed a commission to assist 
Each city and first-class village will have 
n Opportunity to send its policemen of 
. to the train- 
g school in that zone in which the com- 
is located. The State Police in- 
stitution at Troy, in addition to providing 
training for cities and villages in the Troy 
one, will offer its facilities to all munci- 
alities in the state. The New York City 
Police Academy will be used for training 
in special branches of police service, such 
is detective work, finger-printing, 
Facilities, curriculum, time and length of 
operation each of the other 
will depend upon the needs of the depart- 
ments in each zone as determined by the 
police chiefs. 


Iwo years’ or less ¢ xperience 
I 


munity 


etc 


of schools, 


Chiefs of cities and first-class villages in 
each zone have been conferring with M) 
Cahalane during the past few weeks con- 
cerning the particular training work to bé 
stressed in their sections. Upon comple- 
tion of the preliminary details, instructors 
in all training schools will be sent to New 
York City to a special school where for 
one week they are to receive intensive 
training on the instruct 
policemen. 


best methods to 

“Police training facilities are being pro- 
vided on a state-wide basis to meet the 
very insistent demands by practically all 
local police departments,” according to 
Mayor Frederick C. McLaughlin, of White 
Plains, President of the Mayor's Confer- 
“Most municipalities lack local 
would be finan- 


ence, 


training facilities and it 


cially impracticable for them to provide 
them We have therefore undertaken 
organize the work on a cooperative basis 


The schools will be sO located and Opel 


ated as to make them « isily available for 


every city and first-class village in th 


state In addition to providing traming 
for those police men who most need it, w ( 
believe that this plan will bring abo: 
closer cooperation among the polices cle 


partments in ¢ ich zone and promote more 


uniform police procedure and methods 
throughout the state The schools will 
devote their entire time exclusively to po- 


lice-work and crime-prevention problems 
New Jersey State Police to Con- 
duct Training School for 
Municipal and County 
Police Officers 

LANS for 


i training school for 


pal police officers of New Jersey, to 
he known is the New Jerse Vv Police Acad- 
emy, are being perfected by Colons | H 


Norman Schwarzkopf, Superintendent ot 
the State Police of that state 

An outline the 
by Colonel Schwarzkopf on October 11 
has been approved by 


ol project as presented 


i group of mayors 


and other city officials comprising thx 
Executive and Advisory Boards of th 


New Jersey State Le of Municipali- 
The proposition is some what similat 


igue 
Ties. 


to the training school system tor munic- 


ipal policemen being worked out in New 


York State by the State Conterence ol 
Mayors, except that New Jersey is pio 
neering 1n using the training facilities ol 
the state for this purpose. 

The State Police Training School, fom 
miles from Trenton and otherwise idl 
between terms from December 15 to 
March 1, will be used in the initial course= 


for the municipal and county police of- 
ficers. Courses to be offered the munici- 
pal police will require one month and for 
the initial experiment will bg conducted 
in January and February wth the 
tendance limited to 40 students for eacl 
term 

Appointment to th school will be 


mayors or commissioners ol public salety 
and only for men on leave of absence who 
be returned to duty after gradua- 
The quota for first-class cities prob 


would 
tion 


ably will be three men; s¢ cond-class cities 


two men; other municipalities, one man, 
first-class counties, two men; other coun- 
ties, one man; ind state officers, five men 


divided into groups 
has 


Classes of 40 will be 

of 10, permitting individual attention 

the instructors 
The course ol 


study proposed will in- 


clude all the information an efficient ot- 
ficet should have wcording to Colonel 
Schwarzkopf He intends to obtain 


irough the Stat 
best lecturers 
cern to officers 
dling rious 


marksmanshi 


ng 


ire to he 
with a 

Open to all 
crease 
field, the 
enrolment of s 


who 


school 


ilter recel 


position to enco 


date methods 
( ‘olone | Sel 
prospectus ot t 

this month to 
irtments in N 


iwarZ 





special Syst 


their efhicier 














olice organization 

ait ets of ital 

iding methods ot | 

Ss ol cases First 

itsu. and = finger-pri 
led in the curricul 

physi il training 

en who wish to 

é ind ability in then 
cially will encourage 
ints ind heutenant 

gz instruction il I i 

e appheation ot 

KO Is how re rine 

: ol to be distril ‘ 

ma I ind ohiee | 

J 


Continued Progress in the Fight 
Against Typhoid Fever 


_ PHOID fe 


diseases whicl 


il 


ilent during tl 
vear the numbe 
in the United 
small The foll 
Heal Repo 
vives i compa 
CASES reported 
veeks irom J il 
the correspondi 
nd 1926 
N BERS 
W eel I 
] 7 128 
July 14, 1928 
J 21, 1928 
j 8, 1928 
Aug. 4, 1928 
Aug 1] #28 
Aug. 18, 1928 
Aug. 25, 1928 
Tota 8 k 
The iccomMy 
I mber of Case 
the vears 1926 


Turning Unused Land and Build- 


ings into Public Recreation Assets 
a" 
NE important ison for an adeq 
recre itional e' is that ror 
hand or eas ccessible may be ack 
to lav in i irt im the 
recreation scheme great finane 

g. or to provide itherwise impossible 
ecreation facilitic Four imple 
he cited from recent news sources 

l The city of Alb juerque N Mi 
ow owns a splendid new 65-acre recrea 
tion park and zoo where formerly was a 
=v ind where the land was at cer 
in seasons under water. In the face ol 
considerable opposition and a tacetious 


iV 
re 


eT one oO t} 
‘ sually most 
r er onth Tr} 
Cust of tvphoid I 
s has been uw LIN 
ng ble from P 
September 7, 1928 
f the numbers ol 
$1 state " f ight 
August 25, 1928, and 
1 of the vears 1927 
\SES F TYPHOID FEV 
| I> 
( 
\ 
1928 27 
389 785 774 
608 870 
614 159 
705 sO) sf 
791 946 ys 
910 1 ORS 1,2 
938 1,022 2f 
866 1,130 1,37 
821 7.6% 7 
ing graph shows the 
ported by 41 states lor 
1928 
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THI] 


rt e plan the Mosquito Park 
projet ! tract was bought ind 
lrained hus a wide variety of active 
nd recreation faqlities was pr 
ided, and in the process a bad sanit 
ond orrected As it has sin 
pr ng twi vi lso g 
+} citv d lo e} 
hing necreased waterfront | 
‘ oo animals have been t 
ded entirel by citizen generosity Phe 
latest ! bulletin tutes that 
wo buying an elephant 
2 J lle, Wis., has 140-acre ri 
ile rk o ried and interesting topog 
rapl ight at a very low figure so 
tine L when municipal ofheials tool 
rad on and bought outnght tl 
whol which had won an unsavor’ 
repu through a commercial amuse 
ment park located on it The city had 
no public play place before The land 
was bought cheap at the time, and at 
only i fraction of its preset nt-day value 
3 Pul Okla., has taken over an old 
power-plant formerly operated by the 
Water Department and has converted it 
into a number of swimming pools. One 
of these is 186 feet long and 70 feet wid 
Several are in active operation ind ars 
Iree to youngsters under 15, with swim- 
ming instruction thrown in 
1—To show that almost anything may 
be utilized in shaping up a 


community 
play program, the city recreation depart- 


ment in Houston, Texas, is reported to 
have plans under way at present for con- 
verting an abandoned public incinerator 
into a children’s theater 


Industrial and Municipal Research 


Activities of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


QING the establishment in 1926 of the 
+ Division of Industrial and Municipal 


Research of the Massachusetts Institute 


ol 


Technology. 


the principal field work 
done has included the preparation of a 
voning ordinance and main street. plan for 


Meriden, Conn.: 


& comprehensive indus- 
trial 


survey ol Metropolitan Providence : 
» limited community 


Mass. ; 


ol 


survey of Norwood, 
and a zoning and economic survey 
Bangor, Maine, the latter work 


now in process of completion 


being 


In reply to a request from Tue AMERI- 
ean Crry tor an outline of this interesting 


field service of the M. I. T.. William A 
Bassett, Director of the Division, sends 
the following statement 


The Division of Industrial and Munici- 
pal Research was established at the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology in 1926 
to meet what was felt to be a definite need 
for providing communities with compe- 
impartial advisory service with re- 
spect to their industrial and other prob- 
lems. The only restriction placed on the 
provided, if it could called 
to avoid any encroachment on 
fields at present served adequately 
by consulting engineers or other municipal 
consultants. In establishing this Divi- 
definite purpose in mind was to 
provide a means of making economic or 
industrial studies of communities. The 
precise scope of work of this character will 
naturally be influenced by local condi- 


tent 


service be 
such, 1s 


those 


son a 
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tions, but in our judgment an economic 0 
ndustrial survey of any community genet 
lly should give appropriate recognitior 

the following matters 

Ascertaining ist what ents ris ( 

se the industria nd busines e 
! cm junit ind procuring nou 
r ion relating heir ecom ond 

I nd requirements for different kinds 

service This may well be termed tak 
ng desct inventory of the cor 

nity industri ind business resour 

Reviewing in considerable det 
transportation muties in any commu! 
tv. together with those concerned wit! 
furnishing of elect power, water-supply 
nd other utility service, for the yt 

iscertaining the Lpdequacy ot these facil 
lies to me ommunity requirements 
nd the equity of charges made 

Making an appropriate study of labor 


conditions with particular reference to con- 
ditions influencing employme nt cost ol 
living and the character and sufficiency 
of housing accommodations availabl 
‘Supplementing the above, in our judg- 
ment, an economic or industrial study ol 
inv community should likewise include an 


ippropriate study of conditions itte nding 
the government 
with respect to governing policies and ad 


ministrative 


administration of local 


methods employed It has 
been aptly stated that “the tax 
carries with it the power to destroy,” and 
the inept administration of public affairs on 


powet! i 


in inequitable distribution of the tax 
burden can and frequently does work a 
serious hardship to the industrial and 


business life of a community 


“It is of course recognized that the work 
being done by Division of the Insti- 
tute constitutes a new approach to an old 
field of endeavor, rather than contributing 
anything particularly new or novel in char- 


this 


acter. The Division is prepared to fur- 
nish service such as is tentatively outlined 
above at the request of interested parties 
on a cost basis plus a moderate fee 


“In a recent issue of Judge appears the 
following apt comment on research: ‘Start- 
ing with a fact, linking more facts to it, 
letting them come to life, articulate them- 
selves, and drag you along with them re- 
gardless of where they take you, is the 
only kind of research worth the 


time ol 
any honest person.’ ‘First let’s get the 
facts’ may be stated as a fundamental pol- 
icy governing the work of this Division 
Such a policy, if intelligently followed, 
it is believed should not alone meet a 
present need but also offers the opportun- 
ity for a public service of real value.” 


The Traffic Bureau Learns Some 
Simple Geometry 


A7OT many months ago, in an “up and 
4 coming” textile city of South Caro- 
lina, an automobile driver met with a 
puzzling situation in trying to park her 
ear. There were two contradictory regu- 
lations indicated by signs: the white line 
drawn parallel to the curb, and but a car’s 
width from it; and a painted sidewalk 
sign reading, ParK aT AN ANGLE OF FROM 
23 to 45°. 

The driver chose the angle and after an 
hour’s shopping returned to her car, antic- 


}U2S 


iting a “white 


slip” from 
policeman—and it was there 





Wanting to expound her knowledg 
geometry, Miss Enterprising Citizen y 


lirect to the City Hall, where sh 
lained that when she went to schoo! 
id learned that 180 epresent 
irallel position, and that abiding by 
rine ple she could not have parked 
ngle of from 23 to 45° and been para 
o the curb and within the white line 
The desk sergeant accepted her g 


metrical precision, thanked her, and ask 
her to watch for the removal of the si 
walk sign, which was accomplished aln 


within the hour 


Threatened Cutting of City Plan. 
ning and Park Budgets Check. 
mated by Organized Public 
Opinion 

August 22 the ( 
Evansville, Ind., witho 
previous public discussion on the matte 
suddenly determined to eliminate from t! 
1929 city budget the usual levy of 8 mills 
per $100 for the upkeep of the City Pla: 
Commission. The announcement 
the newspapers on 
sulted storm 
ction 


N a secret caucus on 
Council of 


through 
following day r 
prote st 


the 
in a of igainst th 

Civic leaders gave public expres 
their disapproval. Civie organ- 
took action on the matter and 
resolutions and letters to the Coun- 
cilmen and other city officials urging re- 
consideration by the Council. The Coun- 
cilmen received numerous personal ¢alls 
pointing out the necessity of a City Plan 
Commission and urging that the Council’s 
action be changed. 

During the week which followed the 
caucus above mentioned, all three news- 
papers gave wide publicity to the threat- 
ened curtailment f city planning 


sion of 
izations 


sent 


ol in 
Evansville and showed unquestionably not 
only that the newspapers themselves wer 
strongly supporting the city planning 
movement, but that there was a general 
public feeling that the Council had made 
i mistake. 

On August 29, when the Council meet- 
ing for final action on the city budget for 
next year was held, a large delegation of 
citizens was on hand to urge that nothing 
be done by the Council to interfere with 
the operation of the City Plan Commis- 
sion. The Council had learned since their 
previous action that under the State En- 
abling Act for City Planning, it would be 
impossible to cut out entirely the city 
planning levy. They could, however, re- 
duce the levy from 8 mills to 3 mills, and 
this is what they were pledged to do be- 
fore the meeting started. However, when 
delegations from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Tax Conference Committee, 
the Real Estate Board, the Rotary Club, 
and the Kiwanis Club had finished with 
their pleas for the retaining of the City 
Plan Commission on the usual basis, th 
Council reversed its previous decision and 
upheld the 8-mill levy by a vote of 7 to 
3. Citizens who attended the meeting 


were very much gratified at the result, 
not only on account of the determination 
to back the City Plan Commission, but 
especially because the concerted efforts of 
the citizens in a civic matter had been rec- 
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he Council and had thus 
worth-whil 


determination of the Council 





~ KNOW YOUR | 32°" 7 
CITY | ' 
GOVERNMENT 






sed a he Sa rii¢ LIT The un- y 
10 cents for the maintenance: iy 
Pam Dey irtment was to have been 
8 cents, but by the same action 
pheld the City Plan Commission 
(-cent levy of the Park Department 
ined. Had this not been done, it 





n ! i SeTIOUS blow to the 
ti Department which has been ( H 
iodern basis by the Park De- ; 
within the last two years and 
ls on the Park Department 
NCHARD, Exec e Se 


{ Plar ( 

Selling Cincinnati's Government te >rION 
to the Taxpayer it itt rritory \ 
ft city of Cineinnati from Septen 

her 24 to October 2, held the largest 

ticipal exposition that has been held REPRODUCTION OF POSTER ANNOUNCING 

his countrv in recent vears. More THE RECENT MUNICIPAL EXPOSITION IN iod 

$5,000 persons visited the City Hall CINCINNATI x tence 





ng the mine days «nd examined ex 


exhibits illustrating the activities ouse wil ¢ I = : 

he various citv departments, the Board nd the sel ‘ 

ducati ind the municipal Univer The hirt listinct ex 
rhe osition Was staged in order 1 llding on tl nd in the b : 

‘int taxpavers and other citizens wit! ent. Larg 

work of the city government. It w structed to d the numer : 
ognized by the City Manager that th as elineke | ph atessant 3 To Make Construction Work 
erage man knew very little of the man) ired by the ral departments \ Less Voisy 


ifications of the city government and exhibits were rranged in specially ol YTEEI the United S 
t >) r j , j ‘T ’ ‘ 


the numerous contacts which it had structed booths on the rder of show w ind ¢ gy 

th the public The City Hall Week dows in cade int! nt stores Some ot the vate nol 

ed to interest large numbers of per fepartments j se ¢ electri j ng to the \ nstitute of Ste 
ms who ordinarily pay little attention to mechanical devices in operatior Constr , be g 

ic affairs and who, in many instances, Park Board furnished large numbers consid the annual cor 
ver read the municipal reports or other evergreen shru palms and flowers, by ention called he |] 
rinted matter relating to the city’s ad which the entrances i the Citv Hall was Bilox Mis \ r 13 to 17 n 
nistration. It served to show the public rendered attract An exhibit whicl ( Che contril F 
st what the city’s funds were expended provoked great interest was a large to; research in wv ‘ nd if these in 

ind to demonstrat« the efforts which ographu il rehef may oO the City which vations prove | teel frame | 


re be ing made to conduct the city's il- had been constructed manv vears earlier ings ma\ ! 1 with as hit 
iirs on a businesslike basis. There was nd which was brought completely up to ‘ the « n Solomon built 


-<omething ot mumterest tor evervone th dat tor th ‘ sito? 














A LWAYS 
BE 
CAREFUL 

















=a. '- @ 1-Os 


WATCHING THE DRILL EVOLUTIONS OF THE CINCINNATI SAFETY FIRST EXHIBIT OF THE POLICE DEPARTMENT OF 
FIRE DEPARTMENT CINCINNATI 
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Official Survey Discloses Danger- nditions n rear lot lines. Where allevs have 
ous Conditions in Indoor Each sw - , ed in — _ districts, 1 
Swimming Pools ugent § : 1 eq ( - easements have been reserved 


roperty lines for 


\ VEY ind ’ kalit hydros n telephone and light poles 


- . if Along many main thoroughf 
J " td nt t i es where main feed lines ru 
: d systems have been ibolished 
| a r) , B secured as borne 1 : t the cities stated. Every 
2 ; | l - t or ying conditior g ide in all the cities replying 
b g gt g he poles and wires off the sty 
lr se of their unsightly appearar 
g " rence with tree growth 
’ . " : . . ae Pine, Little information was obtained jy 


o what interests opposed, 
defeated, 
construction cities W 
It was intimated 
however, that 


ind 
rations requirements 
rground In 


ng innual Vacations of Village 
Officials ees 


required 
| ties begui IT WO weeks with pay constitut S aaieuaee 


possibly 
vanies themselves or the s 


levelopers would 


| - O} pose suk 
I nd e! 1O* ent, on account of the ext 
( ol emel iges nvolved 
. New York S iging from d ( 
n : ue ed it 4 munitie I 
led, and » York § . M in. Baltimore to Have Permanent 


re. Film Record of 


> eunnest , aed the Affairs 
« , = Dae dee ving adhere 1 he two-week plar De- \' CORDING t 
ents ~s cee ew grants teen days, Kenmor nd <4 


» present plans ol 


administration in Baltimore 
“ 7 Hastings-on-Hudson 10 days eacl nd events of importance in the growth 
eae ea ,. .. Walden and Fredoni st a week history of the city are hereafter t 
3 ; here are six ges on the list which recorded in motion picture form 
\ me Gone a MOR WItD | Cat \ mber of permanent records } 
. ‘ , he } Dobbs Fert Johnson City, I lready been made, reports the M 
mae ; — Seneca | 1 own Co ce 4 Journal of that city, in a recent iss 
1925 i 1928 a Among them are the regatta and con 
ging n of the Atlantic Deeper Waterw 
sane Underground Wiring in New Association, the laving of the cornerst: 
i ind ! Subdivisions r the Museum of Art, Baltimore | 
\\ LIGHTENING in p the Fair of the Iron Horse, Baltimo 
kK ng underg ‘ reception of Colonel Lindbergh, aw 
\ { ng medals to firemen for valo 
~Wwe : , st md inauguration of Mavor Br 
\ R | 
( t ihe hiims are said to ! resen 
} \i B H Cal standard of excellence technically 
) i g ti 
iverage Distance of Airport 
City Is Three Miles 
Chaps verage distance of airports 
Mee SER eS oe the business centers of municipali 
" 10 I United States is about three rn 
, ling to a study made of sucl 
, in 436 cities by the Aerona 
: ranch of the Department of Com: 
“ Considerable vari ty pre\ ils, how 
+] ' mA ; 3 si he individual cases, some airports 
; ’ oN 7 K ? g within one-quarter ol # ile o 
. SFE ti a aa th siness. district, and others being as 
+ ee co is 18 miles. As might be expr 
e larger the city the greater is 
4 ' distance to its airport from th 
sere n c, ¢ wn section. In a number of 
Powe ~ lities of more than 100,000 px 


iverage 


2 . nd 
. “ . Phe 


distance to the irports 
to be approximately 7 miles 


Department of Cor 


berebD\ | occasions has stressed the serio 
r ntages of this rather general 

: n and emphasized that accessibil 
. u me of the most vital requisites « 
. ng tl e} nicipal airport. Finding it impos 
d nd obtain sufficient acreage for an an 
~ e Depa tor nas the f ining expense ¢ naer n the heart of the city, many mu 
The coll . ~ und installation ities fronting on bodies of water 
Ith officer s Practically every city in the group re- iving to solve the problem by recla 
g-pool opera ting is required by law, or makes it idding territory on the wa 

s will 1 g nt, to place erhead wires in alleys or 





Y 


) 


from 
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ractical Means of Building Safety into 
Streets and Highways 


By ROGER L. MORRISON 








orEssOoR OF HIGHWAY ENGINEERIN¢ p H W SP ERS \l 
FEW years ago a sefe road ord may splinter and se death or s 3 
narily meant one over which injurv if forced r. Dee teh ‘ les ' 
- vehicle might proceed without should be far from t] emen s I 
wrecked, provided it was driven Comparatively few highways « r mbe 
y enough at bad places, but now a_ to the above hs , “t en king schor 
| is not usually considered safe unless so for their entire length. The n rity Aus mul 000 fe 
s reasonably so for high-speed traffic. of bridges and culverts are little wide rves is hig ( nd 
fany requirements for this kind of than the pavement nd are frequent should be ! ght distar 
etv are more or less well known by causes of accident The ideal situation S00 feet iding h 
e majority of people, but they nd inters : with hig 
re so often neglected that men- nd ra Phere ( 
no pm : ‘ars ye Justi- 1 ° . ireds, an I 
; sg i a ppd Iwo Main Phases of the Problem iz d ole o 
| of Highway Safety siohdl he cnlee ot cei 
Surely nothing is better under- In submitting the accompanying sugges- tively sn expense rem 
stood than the inherent danger tions to the National Safety Council at one ng obstructions to sight, It n 
. certain surface conditions, and of its publie safety sessions in New York be mentior n passing th 
et loose gravel. for instance, is last month,* Professor Morrison pointed many railroads conduct 1 
ewed to take its vearly. and out that whether any given means of build- elaborate ster campaigns 
en daily. toll of life, limb and ing safety into a street or highway is prac- minimize crossing accidents 
roperty ~ Clouds of dust on un tical or not, depends upon various factors. then habit spot box 
reated gravel and macadam the most important of which is usually th ose to crossings tl 
da are often serious hazards. relation between the cost and the available possible 
nd wood block pavements on funds. In conclusion, he summarized two ppro g 
mparatively steep grades con- main phases of the construction problem ract he 
nue to claim their victims with as follows: 
rv rain Unnecessarilv high “The first concerns ordinary thoroughfares. ani 


here the problem is primarily one of putting into 


ns on v roads and streets . a : i 
m many roads and ay effect the principles which are already well known 


ise drivers to hug the middle to most highway engineers but which are ofter ~ . 
d add to the dangers of pass- neglected, usually through lack of funds or th ese | 
oy VE hicles Obvic usly the v in absence of enlightened public opinion to support ’ p 
the spending of money for increased safety instead 
rease the hazard of skidding 


of for other purposes 


Potholes and ruts are all too “The second phase involves the so-called super- 
ommon sources ol ad inger highways, and espec ally those intended to accom 
, modate very high speed traffic. Here we are con 
\ccording to Public Roads tor fronted with a new set of problems to be solved 
Mareh, 1927, about half of the and mistakes in their solution will be tremen 
Federal Aid projects completed dously expensive, not only in money, but probably 
n the latter half of 1926 had a in lives, personal injuries and property damage Super-Highways 
Judging by what has already been done, notah!y 
surface width of 18 feet, and in Italy, and by the plans which are being mack : 
nearly 23 per cent were less than by such cities as New York and Chicago. the day 
IS feet wide Doubtless ther is rather fast approaching when motor speedway- 


will be built right to the hearts of the largest cities 


ire many situations in which 1S 
: and much painstaking research will be needed i: 








foot surtaces ire iwstined trom determine how to get the vehicles quickly nl 
the standpoint of economy, but safely to their destinations, and what to do with 
I .. 
th ever-increasing speed it them when they get there 








would seem as if 20 feet should 


be the minimum dth for 
main roads Almost equally im} ould be t 

nt s the widtl f the shoulders ce s th 

hich should be ample to accommodate nd the preset 
parked cars and to safeguard those 1d 

hich accidentally run off the pavement While « 

high speed. An S-foot firm shoulder the high 

none too w de, md sick iopes on em should be mel 

inkments should be about 4 to 1. un- walk. This is n 

ess protected by guard-rails, to mu ise, to be ¢ 
mize the chances of overturning if cars should be cate eVvol le shou . g 
run off. Where guard-rails are used, and side ditches | if they are 
they should be of a type such as cable used, their grades must be practically as! e lane att mi e. Ther 


or mesh, rather than wooden rails, which uniform as that of the roadway. Ever ear to br fe m) 











112 THE 
neh support such an opinion 
(on the other hand, with congested traf- 
th directions at the same time 
( g of head-on collisions seems 
here is no ¥ to regulate 
middle lane, and it is hard 
nree ne id could iM 
er such conditions 
\\ pavements carrving 
raft ines should be 
idle, te rease salt 
ree pon tr Cc Corl 
{ I e volume of tr 
equa n both aire 
f em vill be sate 
} hye ‘ sions 
t ( iT] n one aire 
rning and the opposit 
re f ni then ( h « | 
uf de! may we ess On dl 
me! In the case « 
there may be more 
congest divided than on an un 
‘ ement unless passing 1s per 
riittes t! right is well as on the 
f eT Ken vehicles 
hoped that, before long, 
nite dat = to traffic flow and acci- 
dent ple-lane highways, un- 
aer val nditions, cant ike the place 
of spe nd opinions based upon 
mite : The cost ol such 
ficant compared with the 
ved in ¢ truction 
Intersections 
Whe lering safety, the short dis- 
led in intersections become 
mportant = the long distances be 
een then nd in many cases this is 
sO TT econom losses due to con 
The u nee of adequate sight dlis- 
nee has ready been mentioned, and 
ersect of trunk lines with second- 
ry roads should be protected with 
stop” signs on the latter. The proper 
d improper use of automatic signals 
Loo compli ited 1 problem lor discus- 
sion within the limits of this paper, even 
hough they mav be considered as con- 
ruction f 
At im ! intersections, curved 
vements are often built connecting the 
ersecting Inghways, so that turns can 
be made safely at comparatively high 
speeds and the situation at the main 
crossing will not be complicated by turn- 


ing movements. In some instances ro- 


turv intersections can be used to advan- 
ge, but here again we are handicapped 
upon which 


to base the most efficient design. 


by a lack of adequate dat 


Che safest intersection is, of course, a 
grade separation. These have been built 
in Detroit, Chicago and a few other 
cities, and the famous toll roads of Italy 
have no crossings at grade. Usually, the 
only real objection to a grade separation 
is the cost, so that, theoretically, one 
should be built whenever the annual cost, 
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The 


solution of this problem would be one of 


cost ot getting along without 


simple arithmetic, except that the actual 
value of practically all the factors is un 
known and must be estimated 

Looking it the matter as a purely eco- 


one side the an 


nomic one, we have on 
nual interest lepreciation and mainte- 
pance costs of the structure, and on the 
other side the annual costs due to delays 
ind accidents To put reasonable 

ie upon each of these items would 
take careful study of each individua 
cuse al | estim : ture 
evelopments 

For instance faking ( rar 
figures, it may be assumed that the 
ost ol ce! grade s¢ I ol s 
SS00.000. that it w ne i <4 or 50 











( soaw of the U. & 


Bureau Public W 


THE FAMOUS TOLL ROADS OF ITALY 


HAVE NO CROSSINGS AT GRADE 
vears (making the depreciation 36,000 
ner vear), that the average interest dur- 


ing that period will be $7,500, and that 


nnual maintenance and contingencies 
will be $1,500. The total annual cost, 
upon that basis, would be $15,000. If the 
value of time for each vehicle is esti- 


mated at the very modest sum of $1 per 


hour, and the average delay to each ve- 


hicle is 10 seconds, the annual cost of 
delays alone will be approximately equal 
f the 


intersecting 


to the annual cost of the structure 
traffic upon the 
highways is 15,000 vehicles per day. A 
study of the actual nature of the traffic, 
the delays, and the accidents, in 
given might that a much 
smaller, or much larger, volume of traf- 
tic would be required to justify an 
lav of $15,000 per year, and, of course, 
this sum also might be much smaller, 
or much greater, in different locations. 
There is no hesitation about spending 
thousands of dollars in attempts to save 
a few individuals lost at sea, or in a mine 
accident, or other disaster which is more 
or less spectacular, and immense outlays 
are made by the railroads, often under 
legal pressure, to place added safeguards 
around the lives of passengers, where ac- 
cidents are few, so that it seems hardly 


combined 


any 


case, show 


out- 


of the installation is less than the annualjogical to place the installation of a grade 
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separation purely upon a basis of 
nomic justification. However, the 
ability of funds is such an impor 
factor that there seems litt!e chance 
such structures will be installed 
faster than is warranted by econo 
aione 
Railway Grade Crossings 

\s a safety measure, the eliminat 
of railway grade crossings is, gener 
speaking, more important than the e 

ition of highway grade crossings, 
we have discouraging renorts that 
the many separations be 
built, the number of grade crossings is 
growing larger instead of smaller. Thy 
would doubtless look m 
brighter, however, if it were measu 
1 terms of some unit of hazard. It 
not a highway crossing a railway which 
makes trouble, but a highway vehicle 
crossing the path of a train, so that the 
elimination of a 


spite ol 


situation 


involving 50) 
trains and 5,000 vehicles a day may be 
as Important as 
hundred 
branch-line 
pot 


crossing 
the elimination of 
lane crossings of 
The relation 
a direct mathematical one of trains 


country 
railroads. 


times motor vehicles, because the hea 
traveled 
but 


ily 
tected. 


crossings are better pri 
certainly trunk-lin 
eliminated and one wood-road 


one 
crossing 
crossing added does not leave the gen 
eral situation unchanged, even though it 
may appear so upon official records. 

Wide, smooth, level highways adjacent 
to railway crossings are extremely «dk 
sirable, and, as prev iously stated, every 
thing possible should be done to remove 
obstructions to a clear view of approach 
ing trains 

Closely related to grade separations 
is the matter of pedestrian subways in 
When they are used, there is no 
question as to their value both in pro- 


cities. 


moting safety and in relieving conges- 
tion, but if they are not used, they rep- 
resent merely a waste of money. Indica- 
tions are that some subways are very 
and that 
complete failures, and sometimes there is 
a popular demand for more subways 
when those already built are not used 
Careful observation of such installations 
should develop some valuable informa- 
tion as to the various conditions under 
which pedestrians will, and will not, use 
subways. 


successful others are almost 





The Two-Century Influence 
of a Tree 

More than two hundred years ago, 
Mr. Pepys wrote of the trees in the 
King’s Park, in London, many of which 
preserve the general outlines and sur- 
faces of the park against all suggestions 
of change, and indirectly influence the 
leading lines of miles of street... . Mr. 
Pepys’ road is still in use, its grade 
affected, its breadth contracted, and its 
course deflected out of respect to a 
single tree. 

-FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED, Sr. 











The Management of Water-Works Busi- 


ness from the Executive Standpoint 


GENERAL MANAGER AND 


OR the purpose of this discussion 

the business affairs of a 

Department may divided 
s fcllows: (a) the securing of 
funds at a low interest charge for cap- 
tal investments; (b) the securing of 
funds for operation and maintenance, in- 
cluding depreciation; and (c) the meet- 
ing of fixed charges. To these should be 
added (d) the collection of engineering 
data and the maintenance of engineer- 
ing and other records that can be used 


water 


be 


later as an aid in directing the 


By Greorce H. FenKELL 


Cuter ENGINEER, DEPARTMENT 01 
Engineering Staff 

A second subject of primary impor- 

the maintenance of an 

neering force that will 


lor 


tance 1s engi- 


illow the design 
extensions and 
made well in advance of the time that 
The 


weakest part of many municipal water 


Improvements to he 
these will be needed in operation 


projects is the engineering staff that is 
When a 
s neede 1at will require three vears 
is needed that will 1 tl 

to build, with the work carried on in an 


available for design. structure 


WATE! 


-SUPPLY 


Ly 


The framers 
usually 


irter 


not 
contem] is the basis 


of control for the f 1 of an or- 
ganization and lor the op illo ol a 
construction bureau to ¢ through 
| exceptional 
Many city charters, how- 
ever, contain a provision which requires 
that 


hict | 


to completion projects of 


magnitude 


| be awarded to the 
bidder.” The oper- 
ion ol th s cl 1use h is bee n objected to 


contract shal 


Lidl 


owest 


responsible 
but when all things 


engineers, 


the writer be 





work of the department. 

With the foregoing in mind, it 
is believed that it is fair to state 
that the water- 
works department consists In se- 


business of a 


curing and disbursing the funds 
above mentioned and in the ways 
outlined, and in doing this in a 
manner that will meet the ap- 
proval of at least a considerable 
share of the residents of the com- 
munity. 


Selection of Employees 
The first essential element in a 
water-works depart- 
ment is in the employment of a 
staff of competent workers. The 
management of a privately oper- 
ated plant is usually free in the 
selection of employees, and in the 
establishment of the salaries that 
will be paid, but in many mu- 
nicipally operated water-works 
but little attention has been 
given to the qualifications of the 
applicant when filling a position. 
Through the operation of a civil 


successful 





ing purposes. 


poses. 


nance, 


The Business Problem 


The management of a water plant is 
confronted with the engineering problem 
of furnishing an abundant supply of water 
for domestic, commercial and manufactur- 
To meet the requirements 
of each class of customers, it is necessary 
that the supply be free from water-borne 
disease germs, turbidity and mineral con- 
tent injurious to boilers or manufactured 
products; that the pressures be adequate 
and continuous; and that the quantity 
available at every point be sufficient for 
ordinary as well as for fire prevention pur- 
For each endeavor there is a re- 
sulting cost, and in the water-works busi- 
ness these are divided among capital costs, 
and charges for operation and mainte- 
To insure the continued success of 
the undertaking, it is further necessary 
that the expenditures under each of these 
items be made as low as is possible and 
still comply with the principles of good 
engineering. 


1 safe method 


» f “| 
followed 


DY a 


Purchases and Supplies 
lhrough 


urchas- 
of the 
ior 
the 


r ce partment to become less 


idency produces 


engineers in the iff of 
| informed as to what material 
ind made 
gain 
de- 
than 

occasions Many 
supplies that used 


ter department are of a 


can be 
but the 
use of such a 


equipment 


ior use, 


is much 


that it 


greater 


ire 


Lure, irchases 


ind i 


but if p 





In quantity, 





service department having ade- 

quate legal authority, and administered 
by business men who have had experi- 
ence in employment affairs, it is possible 
to remove to a considerable extent the 
difficulties that prevail when employment 
is used as reward for political services 
rendered. The establishment of the civ1! 
service system, based primarily on the 
prevention of interference for political 
or religious reasons in the filling of posi- 
tions and in making promotions and de- 
motions, marks an important step in 
promoting efficiency in a municipal 
water department. The spirit of com- 
mon devotion will also be improved 
through the adoption of a system of old- 
age pensions for employees. 


orderly way, and which can be ec 
pleted In one year as a rush order, it 
may be expected that there will be a 


ii 


saving of 25 per cent or more through 
the more 
cause the additional time 


development of better design, the mate- 


use of leisurely methods, be- 


will allow the 
rial can be purchased to better adv 
and labor 
economical 


in- 

directed in 
Even 

mav be 


tage, can be 


more manne! in aA 
well-organized department it 
found impossible to solve each problem 
that 
and hence the employment of a con- 
sulting engineer or water-works special 
ist only desirable but 


are to he 


arises In a satisiactory manner, 


not 
best 


beec me 
the 


will 
necessary if results 


obtained 


is taken ol 


r-rices that 7 ul at 


the low 


those times when 
the manufacturers are eager for orders, 
ibstantial savings may 
ded adequate and well-] 


ice has been developed 


re 
(- 


Many well-built water-work st 


that is, 


res will be lived these 


continue in service 
ind 

ed 
or razed becau obsolescence rather 
ind 


int, b 


from 50 te 


nger 
some of these, at least, will idor 
than because of t ffect of wear 
tear. The mun 
iuse of this 


he 


wr 
owned 


an adv intage over 


ivat ' t 
private operates 


under a limited franchise, fo n binld 


ore substantially. 
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Metering 
The principal source of revenue lor 
the municipal water-works department 
will come from the sale of water; and 


the charges for water service may be 
based on measurement by meters, upon 
rates based upon the number and type 
of fixtures used, upon rental value of 
the property served, or a combination ct 
two or more of these. The use of rent- 
il value as a measure in determining 
charges for water is used but seldom, 1 
it all, in the United States. The use 
of meters has increased rapidly in the 
last few years, and while some cities still 
continue to make collections according 
to the flat-rate or assessment system, the 
fact remains that many communities are 
adopting the meter system as the most 
equitable for the consumers as well as 
the works, and of those that have 
adopted this method for determining 
charges, not one, as far as the writer 
knows, has returned to the flat-rate sys- 
tem after meters have once been placed 
in use. While the cost of operating a 
meter system may be as great as that of 
one without meters, it will usually be 
found that through the use of meters 
capital investments are reduced and 
water service improved. As the filtra- 
tion of water increases its cost and its 
value, the installation of filtration plants 
tends strongly to bring about the early 
metering of the services supplied. 

Methods other than by the use of 
meters are available for use for the re- 
duction of waste and for determining 
the plans that should be used for 
strengthening a water system. Among 
those that are easy to employ are: (a) 
measurement of the supply through the 
use of venturi meters; (b) leak surveys 
by water taken from the hydrants and 
used to feed one block at a time through 
a hose line; (c) pitometer leak surveys; 
(d) surveys of the flow in large mains 
by the use of pitometers; (e) hydrant 
surveys to determine the amount of 
water available for the fire department 
at any point; and (f) the use of a num- 
ber of pressure gages read hourly and 
located at several points in the distri- 
bution system. 


Emergency Crews 

No water department is so small that 
it does not need to have at least one 
emergency crew that can respond 
promptly when a break in a main oc- 
curs, for the broken main is the bane of 
the water-works management. It 
usually occurs without warning and 
without previous knowledge of the time 
or place where it will occur, and unfer- 
tunately the cause for the trouble can 
seldom be determined later. To main- 
tain men in idleness, subject to call at 
all times but seldom responding to emer- 
gency calls, is uneconomical and will 


cause their undoing. A plan that has 
proved satisfactory in some cities 1s To 
divide the work of the garage crew into 
three shifts, to use the garage as an 
emergency station, and the auto repair- 
men and washers as emergency men fcr 
use only in time of serious trouble 


Water Rates 

During the past few years there has 
been a marked increase in the cost of 
labor and material, but through eccn- 
omies that have been effected by cifi- 
cient management it has not usually 
been necessary to increase water-rates 
in the same proportion. However, there 
has been a considerable increase in the 
cost of producing water, and this should 
be reflected through an increase in 
water-rates in order that the proper bal- 
ance between capital and income may 
be maintained. This income should be 
sufficient to allow the department to 
operate well, to maintain it in good con- 
dition, to pay off annually at least a 
part of the outstanding debts, to meet 
the interest when it becomes due and the 
requirements of the sinking fund. 

There is a great difference in practice 
in the methods employed in the deter- 
mination of the water-rates in the differ- 
ent cities where meters are used. Some 
cities charge a uniform rate regardless 
of whether the quantity furnished is large 
or small, usually with a minimum charge. 
When the municipality owns the meters, 
\ meter rental is also frequently charged. 
Some cities have a variable rate, de- 
pending upon the amount of water used 
by the consumer, and the use of a three- 
step rate is increasing. Service charges 
which will cover all or part of the un- 
varying expenses of water service are 
coming into more general use, as it is 
believed that this plan is fundamentally 
more just to the works and to the con- 
sumer. 


Assessments 

In addition to the funds that will e 
secured through the sale of water, addi- 
tional amounts may be obtained through 
an assessment against the abutting prop- 
erty for the construction of the distri- 
bution mains. Collections through this 
assessment method have not been gen- 
erally employed, for some cities lack 
the necessary authority to make such 
assessments, and in others, because of 
the slow growth of the system, the estab- 
lishment of such a method for the secur- 
ing of additional revenue is not justified. 
This plan for collecting a part of the 
cost for extensions is recognized as a 
reasonable one, and the funds that are 
collected are of substantial assistance in 
the financing of new projects. 


Diversion of Funds 


In the collection of income tax from 


employees of municipal plants, the 
United States Government has assume:! 
that the function of the water depar 
ment is proprietary rather than gover 
mental. If the Treasury Department 
correct in its ruling and the function 
such a water department is proprietary 
then it should collect from the city 
serves its regular charges for all servic; 
rendered the municipality. This would 
include charges for fire service, for wate; 
furnished parks, fountains, municips 
buildings, for street sprinkling and flush 
ing, and for charitable institutions of al] 
kinds. The department in turn would 
be expected to pay taxes the same 
any private utility. It has been assumed 
by many that the free service rendered 
& municipality is offset in the depart- 
ment by freedom from taxation. [1 
should be remembered, however, that 
there is a difference between the taxpay- 
ers and the water consumers, and, fur- 
ther, that water service that is rendered 
free is used with but little attempt to 
control its use and to reduce its waste. 


Public and Private Ownership 

The management of a privately owned 
water plant is concerned principally in 
maintaining the value of the property 
and in the payment of dividends. The 
management of a municipal plant is 
concerned with developing and operat- 
ing the plant in the way that will best 
satisfy the citizens and water consumers 
and in turning back to the plant for cap- 
ital investments the surplus which is the 
result of the economies effected through 
efficient operation. 

As the greater number of the water 
plants in the United States are owned 
and operated by the municipalities that 
they serve, it may be inferred that in- 
herent advantages are obtained by serv- 
ing a community through a municipal 
department rather than by a privately 
owned company. While there is no in- 
tention to discuss here the complicated 
problem of private versus public own- 
ership, the writer ventures to point out 
some of the advantages of each that 
affect the business of the departments. 


Private management allows: (a) bet- 
ter control of employees; (b) the pay- 
ment of salaries somewhat commensu- 
rate with the work performed, and 
hence the employment of those more 
nearly suited to fill important positions; 
and (c) prompter action for meeting 
new conditions of service. 


The municipally operated department 
can: (a) secure funds at a low rate of 
interest; (b) operate with expenses for 
legal services and for litigation reduced 
to a minimum; and (c) build structures 
of a more permanent nature than would 
be possible for a company to construct 
that operates under a limited franchise. 











Water Business Non-Competitive 
There is*ho single item by which the 
gement of the municipal plant can 


be idged. The business affairs of a 
water department differ from those of 
other publie utilities and nearly every 
other kind of business, in that there are 
few new purposes for which water can 
be used. By way of illustration, refer 


ence may be made to electric light and 
power companies, and the gas companies, 
which have extended the use of their 
products into fields that were quite for- 
eign to them a short time ago. A few 
vears ago hydraulic elevators and water- 
driven washing machines came into lim- 
ited use, but the amount of water used 
for these purposes now is very small. 
The cooling of the air in retail stores 
and theaters through the use of appli- 
ances requiring cooling water has been 
used to a limited extent, but with all 
of the methods that use water in new 
ways the amount required is almost neg- 
ligible. 

As a water department usually has a 
monopoly in the community which it 
serves, and as the new uses for its pro- 
duct are few, it does little advertising 
and maintains no sales department. In 
this respect it also differs from nearly 
every other kind of business. It is es- 
sential, however, that the department 
maintain the good-will of the consumers, 
and the only channels open for doing 
this are through the maintenance of the 
visible portions of the plant in a sightly 
ccndition, the rendering of good service 
and the publicity of its aims and en- 
The reputation that the de- 
partment enjoys will be no less due to 
the promptness and courtesy of em- 
ployees and the speedy adjustment of 
its accounts and complaints, than to the 
excellence of its mechanical equipment 
and the adequacy of its supply of a 
wholesome product. 


deavors. 


Records Valuable 


There is little use in collecting and 
summarizing data unless some good use 
is made of them after they are collected. 
The records in the department are col- 
lected, preserved and summarized: (a) 
to make possible the prompt collection 
of all the monies due the department; 
(b) to determine when payments must 
be made and the amount of the bills 
that must be met, and to pay all bills 
when due; (c) to keep down the cost 
of plant operation and maintenance; 
and (d) to determine the future needs 
of the department in such a manner 
that the construction requirements will 
be met in the best and cheapest man- 
ner. 


Financing of Sewer System 


Many cities find difficulty in securing 
funds needed for essential improvements 
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through the limitation established by 
law or otherwise. However, owing to 
the elemental need of an adequate sup- 
ply of wholesome water, laws regulating 
the finances of a city are usually less re- 
trictive with the financing of water 
projects than for other improvements. 
Principally because of this difficulty in 
securing funds, consideration has been 
«.ven recently to the proposal that the 
portion of the sewer system that is con- 
cerned principally with the dry-weather 
flow be financed and administered by 
the municipal water-works. To what 
extent the sewer system would be so 
(nanced and operated would depend 
upon legal and financial restrictions oi 
the communities in question, and 
on local usage and municipal laws. With 
some, the entire sewer system would b« 
included, while in others 
scwers would be excluded. Whether or 
not sewage treatment works would be 
included would depend upon local cir- 
cumstances. 


also 


storm-water 


In the establishment of tax 
rates, as well as the rates to be charged 


by public service corporations, ithe 
word “equitable” is used freely and 
without a realization that “ability to 


pay” is often the deciding factor. As 
the sewers that carry away the dry- 
weather flow operate in conjunction 
with, and are a necessary supplement to, 
the water system, and as most of the 
water supplied is removed through these 
sewers, and the demand for sewer 
capacity is in almost a direct ratio to 
the amount of water used by the con- 
sumer, it appears reasonable that ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the sewer 
system should, in some cases at least, 
be joined with that of the water depart- 
ment. Objections to the adoption of 
such a plan would probably be raised 
by railroad companies which use large 
quantities of water for locomotive boil- 
ers, and by some others, but the num- 
ber of these would be relatively few 
While no general rules on this subject 
can be stated now, it seems quite cer- 
tain that within the next few years this 


as 


City and Town Clerks of 


MOVEMENT that has been under 
way for some time to effect an or- 
ganization of city and town clerks in the 
New England States has resulted in the 
formation of the New England City and 
Town Clerks Association. 
The first annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation took place in the State House in 
Boston, Mass., on October 6, a prelimin- 


ary organization meeting having been held ° 


in the spring. A welcome was extended 
by Hon. Frederic W. Cook, Secretary of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
an address on the importance and dignity 
of the city or town clerk:and the value 
of uniformity in legislation and procedure 
regarding many of the matters dealt with 
by these officials was delivered by Hon. A. 
Chesley York, Assistant United States Dis- 
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method of financing and operating sew 
erage systems will be 
consideration by the 
in many cities, 


given increasing 


governing bodies 


Fire Protection 


\ well-operated water plant is a great 


asset to a community for number of 
reasons that are apparent and which 
should be appreciated by the consumers 


Its effect in accomplishing a reduction 


in fire insurance rates, or in maintaining 
low rates already established, is at pres- 
It is to be re 


gretted that the fire insurance companies 


ent generally intangible 
have not found it convenient to evaluate 
improvements needed for fire prevention 
purposes 

Excepting those that have given 
-ublect 


the 
careful consideration, few real- 
ize to what an extent the demand for fire 
protection service influences the design 
ind water-works 
Experience has shown that the cost of 


cost of a system 
the portion of the water-works involved 
by fire protection service in this coun- 
try generally constitutes from 60 to SO 
per cent of the entire cost of the phys 
wal property in the case of communt- 
ties having less than 10,000 population 
50 to 40 per cent in communities ot 
about 50,000 population; 20 to 30 per 
cent in communities of about 100,000 
population; and 10 to 20 per cent in the 
of our largest cities,” according to 
the Water-Works Manual, page 593 
Finally, the prosperity and growth of 
city will continue to be contingent to 
1.0 small degree on the excellence of the 
water-works system and the reasonable- 
ness of its water-rates. In the eoming 
years it will found that to main- 
tain the works at a high degree of effi- 
ciency and to furnish water at rates that 
are consistent with the capital costs and 
other expenses involved, the ingenuity of 





C.se 


be 


the water-works management will be 
taxed to an ever increasing degree 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read betore 
the American Water Works Association 


New England Organize 


trict Attorney, of Medford, Mass 
An election of officers 


permanent was 
held, resulting in the choice of the fol- 
lowing: President, Charles A. Winslow, 


Medford, Mass.; 
from each state), A. Edwin Smith, Port- 
land, Me., E. B. Corley, Burlington, Vt., 
Algie A. Holt, Peterboro, N. H., John A 
Gleason, Hartford, Conn., Joseph V. Bro- 
derick, Cumberland, R. I., and George A 
Higgins, Andover, Mass.; Secretary, Jason 
M. Carson, Somerville, Mass.; and Treas- 
urer, Arthur E. Roby, Concord, N. H. 

The Association is expected to promote 
the best interests of the public service in 
which the and clerks are en- 
gaged, and to climinate certain causes of 
confusion by working for uniformity of 
systems, forms, fees, etc 


Vice-Presidents (one 


city town 
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The Study of Concrete Pavement from 


Core-Drill Records 


By C. E. FOSTER 





Co RUCTION ENGINE! \Viie@HIGA I {WAY DEPARTMENT 
FOHVHE Michigan State Highway De- placing of tl vement, since final est in attitude on the part of both contrae- 
t began to core-di mates on paving projects are not paid tors and engineers, the former adopting 
vements in 1922, the ntil the thickness of the pavement has better business practice in their rk 
ects being to determine whether or not been determined by core-drilling. The and the latter improving their specifica- | 
e proper thickness of slab was being operator sends a daily report to the cen- tions so that the work to be done js 
eECUTE Since that time, one and some- tr il office. on which is shown the number more clearly defined. 
nes 1 core-d outfits have been of cores drilled, their locations, their con- But engineers still have to contend 
perated the Department during the dition, and their depths. With these re- with carelessness and lack of know 
greater rt of each construction season. ports at hand it is a simple matter to of what is required on even the 
The pment itself consists ol shot tabulate the data and show just how the managed jobs. It must be borne in 
I truck. The princi ob has been handled. This information mind that the construction of a co! 
C1 ¢ outfit are a gasoline is espe v valuable when it is possible pavement involves the use of a g 
erates ertir s} core-drill completed portions of proj- number of men arranged into an org 
itch mechanism to which is ects on which paving is st n progress, ization. The organization must rk 
cutting head. The cutting because there is then an opportunity, in ith speed or lose money. Under 
| ped with a hollow eylu ise of variation in the thickness, to see conditions, carelessness in performing 
! tting bit which, when rotated on that the n ork is placed properly tal functions, affecting the life of 
ement with chilled steel shot as completed work, may easily becom« 
ts out core 4 nches Object of Core-Drilling eral and be fully as detrimental as 
r the depth of th As previously stated, the origit Jy. meditated crookedness. This is tru 
It takes from one-half hour  jeey ~ eore-drilling was to determine the face of the fact that the contr 
i core from the road, the thickness of the pavement placed. ™ay have the best of intentions. 
‘ ne age the specimen Jn 192 is more of an object for a When core-drilling was first 
y of the concret "he dishonest contractor to skimp on thick- tempted, it was intended to elimi 
eration Is approximately ness of slab than it is at the present thin pavement from our construct 
~ iding the rental of time, because at that time the contrac- work. The results have been good, but 
I ipplies, such as gaso- tors furnished the cement, which is the occasionally a job is found that has got 


ind the salary and most expensive single ingredient going ten out of control, and, in cases of this 
the operator ‘and helper nto the manufacture of concrete and kind, both contractor and engineer must 
which it was a supposed virtue by some be dealt with sternly. The specifications 


The Routine to save, ll possible. Since that time, that govern thin pavement follow: 


[he organization and routine reports however, the state has adopted the pol- 
re f s mpl The operations ol the iey ol pur hasing and furnishing the ce- Pavement Thickness 
re equipment are regulated from ment; thus the incentive on the part “Tolerances in Thickness of Pavemer 


the central office at Lansing. At the be- of a contractor to save this material has The pavement shall be constructed strictly 
nning of the season an itinerarv is laid been eliminated There are verv few in accordance with the dimensions shown 
ut for the outfit, so that the various jobs highway contractors who are actually © the plans. If proper methods are en 


l 


] | } | ] ploye ‘ easonable care taken, thi 
may ( ore-drilled with a minimum dishonest. that is, those who deliberately ployed und _ reasonabl care iken 
: : om ~ thickness should not vary more than 

mount f travel between jobs and as try to skin a job. There has been a de- “ > : 

Wee of tl led 11 inch from the thickness shown on th« 
SOO! er t tual ne oft , . \ , . { . : . ony 
uu! fr URS. ACUUAL PIACINg OF the Pave- chase Eni pores nt m we Wed ¥ ulding plans. Variations greater than this wi 
ment as is practicable. It is important industry along this line brought about be considered due to poor workmanshij 
that the re. be drilled soon after the during the past few vears by a change and the following rules will govern rela 

















TYPICAL CORES SECURED FROM CONCRETE PAVEMENTS 
1. Perous mortar shown by cores. 2. Segregation. 3. A formed center joint. 4. A steel center joint 
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SETS OF CORES WHICH ILLUSTRATE GOOD AND POOR SUBGRADE WORK 


The two panels at the left are of cores showing the uniformity of thickness of pavement illustrating careful subgrade preparation 
panels at the right show poor subgrade preparation with non-uniform slab thickness 


to replacing and paying for pave- 
t not built in accordance with the plan 
nsions: 
1) Sections of pavement deficient in 
more than one inch shall be re- 
ed and replaced by the contractor, at 
his expense, with pavement of the speci- 
| thickness, and the cost of the cement 
which was used in the section to be re- 
ed will be deducted from estimates to 
contractor the same as spoiled cement. 
2) When the average thickness of the 
ement, exclusive of those sections more 
n 1 inch deficient in thickness, is less 
than the thickness shown on the plans 
init price for payment shall bear the 
proportion to the contract unit price 
of the thickness of 
constructed bears to the 
thickness as shown on the 


Knes$ 


square average 
pavement 
square of the 
plans 
The thickness of the pavement will be 
determined by measuring the length of 
cores drilled from it. At least 
, will be drilled within the limits of each 
1,056 linear feet of pavement, at such point 
the engineer may select. The 
thickness will be determined for each mile 
pavement, and the fraction of a mile 
when the contract is of such length that it 
cannot be divided into an integral number 
oi miles. A unit for each mile and 
fraction of a mile will be determined as 
specified above, and such unit price will 
be used as the basis of payment 
“The average thickness of the pavement 
shall be considered as the average of the 
lengths of the first core drilled from each 
1.056-foot that no length 
of core greater than the thickness shown 
on the plans plus %-inch, and no length 
of core less than the thickness shown on 
the plans minus 1 inch will be included in 
the average.” 


one core 


average 


price 


section, except 


Cores Furnish Lessons for Contractors 

The contractor is furnished with a 
copy of the core record of his job, and 
aside from the penalty of thin pavement, 
there is a lesson which he may learn 
from a study of this record, if he but 
care to go into the matter. For in- 


stance, suppose the average thickness of 
-inch in excess of the pla 
requirement of 7 The extra 
thickness figures slightly over 7 


the cores 1s 
inches 
per cent 
This percen 
into extra m 
labor of placing, is certainly 


of the thickness required 
translated 


tage, iterials and 


not less 
than 5 per cent of the cost of the slab 
The cost of this extra thickness is de- 
pendent upon the unit cost of the pave- 
ment placed, but a safe figure would be 
5 or 6 cents per 
amounts to approximately 5000 per m le 


The extra labor 


square vard, and 


required to make the 


subgrade periect should not exceed 


tenth of this sum 


one- 


In illustration of the 
marks in regard t 


foregoing rt 
subgrade construc 
tion, the photograph it the top ol the 
page shows a group of cores taken from 
a’ project on which it is evident that very 
careful subgrade control w 
ind also what 
very little, if 


is maintained 
may be expected when 


ire 1s taken 


The 


iustrations 1s 


any, Cc 
preparation ol the subgrade top ol 


the 


ind the whit 


the cores in these 
surface of the pavement 
line across the bottom of the cores rep 


resents plan thickness of pavement. 


Concluding the of this study hav- 
ing to do with pavement thickness, it is 
obvious from the examples shown that 
innot be taken for granted that a 
uniform thickness of will be 


obtained unless adequate ind 


part 


It ¢ 
pavement 
intelligent 
When it is found 
that wide variations in pavement thick 


inspection is provided 


ness exist, it must be borne in mind that 
the owner, whether state, county or city, 
had full power under the 
the 


pre wressed, 


specincat ions 


faulty it 
If this was not done, and 
the contractor required to proceed daily 
in accordance with the specifications, 1t 
must be admitted that the result ob- 
tained is a measure of the inspection pro- 
vided. 


to stop construction as 


This fact alone is reason enough 


The 


two 


training, 


experience 
ior ins 


p 
s absolutely Im} 


sonality 


e 
r to be at all point 
time and therefore 

Pr upon whom falls th 
ing the engineer 

operations ol 
rs absence 


“ 


surety shoul 


Other Functions of 


Asie 


re a number of! other 


trom pavement 


tures which may be 
cores taken from 


tion of 


from core reco 


troy 
Irom 


Crushing Tests of 


Each year since 


ual 
I 


letermine the 


series 
The 
strength of all the 


1926, strength being | 


lirst 


ind age plotted is 
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noted that the average strengths fall in- 
to a fairly regular curve. 

The second diagram shows the strength 
of individual cores on a typical project 


{t can be readily noted tht there are 
Jarge variations in strength of the indi- 
vidual specimens 


he 


of individual cores by 


third diagram shows the strength 
age, selected from 
several projects for the purpose of study- 
ing the strengths of the individual speci- 


mens as well as the average strength in 
the entire age range. The heavy dotted 
line connects the average strengths at 
the various ages. The curve showing the 
iverage strengths in 1926 super- 
imposed on these data indicates a 
very general conformity to the average 


of the The striking thing 
in connection with this graph, however, 
is the lack of uniformity of strength be- 


tween individual specimens. 


previous year. 


The fourth diagram is a study of the 
average strengths of cores of an average 
age of 205 days on 19 different projects 
The strength range on these projects 
should be noted. 


Results of Strength Tests 


These are typical of the results se 
cured by crushing cores. Before any 
conclusions are drawn, the facts should 
be briefly reviewed. First, it has been 
shown from the strength charts that 
there is a decided lack of uniformity in 
the strength of concrete on the individ- 
ual projects, the difference in strength 


of individual specimens of the same be- 


ing as much as 2,500 pounds per square 
inch. Second, on some projects it has 
been shown that the average strength 


of a group of specimens at two or three 
months of age is stronger than the av- 
strength of another group of speci- 
mens much colder. This is contrary to 
the behavior of carefully controlled lab- 
oratory which, under ordinary 


erage 


concrete, 
condit Ons, 
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a decided lack of uniformity in the aver- 
strength of concrete of the same 
on a group of projects, the total 
range of difference in strength on the 
projects studied being upwards of 2,800 
pounds per square inch. Fourth, visual 
inspection of the individual cores shows 
segregation of fine and coarse aggregate, 
porosity, and other defects. 


age 


age 


When considering these facts, it must 
'« remembered that the specimens tested 
are actual samples taken from the pave- 
ment. The crushing strengths, there- 
fore, represent strength of the pave- 
ment—barring improper handling of 
specimens prior to testing, and natural 
errors In capping the cores and testing 
them. It should also be borne in mind 
that all of the materials which went into 
the construction of the pavements repre- 
sented by these specimens, passed lab- 
oratory inspection and met the require- 
ments of our specifications. The con- 
struction methods prescribed by the 
specifications were followed out as nearly 
as it is possible for different engineers to 
interpret the meaning of the specifica- 
tions and apply the principles to their 
work. There is, of course, a human ele- 
ment in the application of these con- 
struction methods. But from the obser- 
vation of many jobs in the field, it would 
appear that the average interpretation 
of these methods has been well within 
the intent of the specifications. 


Volumetric Measurement Not 
Satisfactory 

Granting that these facts are true, it 
must be admitted that, working under 
the old volumetric specification for pro- 
portioning concrete aggregates, the 
strength of the concrete cannot be pre- 
dicted or controlled unless greater at- 
tention is given than heretofore (1) to 
the segregation of aggregates, (2) to the 


1928 





moisture, and (3) to the total q 
of water per batch of concrete. 

In other words, to secure uniformity 
of strength on even a single project jt 
must be possible to easily contro! the 
amount of fine aggregate, the amount o/ 
coarse aggregate, and the amount oj 
water in each batch of concrete. [t js 
possible to correct for varying condi- 
tions in aggregate when using the voly- 
metric method of proportioning, but } 
is admittedly impracticable, since to se- 
cure good results, changes in batch siz; 
might be required several times daily. 
with consequent delay in operation oj 
plant. It has been demonstrated that 
weight measurement of aggregates js 
practicable and flexible, and with this 
method of measurement, fluctuating con- 
ditions of aggregate and moisture cause 
much less disturbance of the total min- 
eral aggregate in each batch. Adjust- 
ments in proportions are also easily pos- 
sible, involving no more labor than is 
necessary to change the weights on the 
scale beam. 


uty 


1928 Specifications Require Weighing 
of Aggregates 

In view of the results of core strength 
tests, the Michigan State Highway De- 
partment specifications for 1928 paving 
provide for the proportioning of con- 
crete aggregate by weight and accurate 
measurement of total water content 
For the present, the proportions of ce- 
ment, fine aggregate, and coarse aggre- 
gate will be based upon the characteris- 
tics of the materials themselves, in com- 
bination, such as to develop the maxi- 
mum strength with a given cement con- 
tent per cubic yard of finished concrete 
Careful studies are being made of ail 
available aggregates, and when these are 
completed and test results of field con- 
crete made over a period of time, ad- 
vantage may be taken of the data se- 














































































































grows stronger with age. volumetric changes in the aggregate due cured to effect economy by designing 
Third, it has been shown that there is to the presence of varying quantities of for a given strength. 
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DIAGRAMS PREPARED AS A RESULT OF EXTENSIVE STUDIES OF CONCRETE CORES 
pavement as shown Og oS om oe eS 1926. Strength of individual cores on a typical 


From left to right: Average 


strength of concrete 
project, showing large variations in strength of individual specimens. age 
Average strength of cores at the average age of 205 days on 19 different projects 


of individual 


cores by , selected from various projects. 














Uniformity Through Accurate Field 
Control 
Field research will also be conducted 
on a number of selected jobs for the pur- 
ose of determining just what may be 
expected in the way of uniformity by 
ecurate field control, taking into con- 
sideration all the factors affecting the 
trength of concrete. Accurate control 
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of proportioning and other field opera- 
tions will be established and laboratory 
practice on the job applied to those op- 
erations which lend themselves to lab- 


oratory methods without adding und 


ly 


to the cost of the grading and concreting 


operations. 


The study of core records also 


cates a need for 


indi- 


adequate and high- 


grade engineering personnel, equipped to 
handle both street and plant inspection, 
fairly and impartially and, last but not 
least, daily, so that there may be no 
regrets after it is too late to correct the 
conditions that may result in unsatis! 
tory work 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—-From a pape ead he 
Annual Highway Engineering Conference 


Univers f Michigan, 1928 


Are Your Roads Ready for Winter? 


HILE spring maintenance in- 
cludes repairing the damages 
of winter and fortifying the 


roads for heavy traffic ahead, fall main- 
tenance involves much the opposite. The 


be forehand 


fall. 


This must be done in the 


Fall Maintenance 


Cracks and joints, subject to traffie 














THIS DITCH WENT THROUGH THE WINTER FROZEN FULL, 
BECAUSE OF SIDE-HILL SEEPAGE AND A CLOGGED OUTLET 


effects of traffic must be obliterated and 
: roadbed prepared for the rigors of fall 
rains, winter frost and spring thaws. 

October is probably a better month 
than September to make preparations. 
Blading and dragging may be handled 
better during September, when the sur- 
face is liable to be dusty and hard. For 
both months, traffic has begun to ease 
off, leaving the roadbed clearer for the 
maintenance work. November is_ the 
month when the final work must be com- 
pleted before frost puts an end to fall 
maintenance. 


Separating Road and Water 
What are the performance specifica- 
tions for roads in winter? They should, 
if of earth or gravel, freeze up free of 
ruts and chuckholes, shed water well 
during surface thaws and remain reason- 


come disrupted by 


wear at all sea- 
sons, are vulner- 
able 
winter. 


spots in 
Progress- 
ive spreading and 
spalling is the 
penalty for neg- 
lecting to see that 
all joints are bi- 
tuminous-filled in 
the fall. Open 
cracks admit 
water to the sub- 
grade, which 
probably has too 
much moisture al- 
ready. Sections ot 
pavement ma 
settle where fills 
have settled or 
slumped or  be- 

lateral slides. Such 


places, while they may look fairly good 
in September or October, may be de- 


cidedly dangerous by spring. 


Patching 


or rebuilding these sections, as well as 


determining and 
should be a part 
plans. 

If macadam 
surfaces have 
been given early- 
patching 
and surfacing 
treatment, little 
remains to be 
done to them at 
the close of the 
summer Edges, 
however, mav 


season 


have become 


correcting the cause, 


of fall maintenance 


off until late spring. Chuckholes need 
repairing and the contributing cause 
should be remedied, particularly if drain- 
age is that cause 

Unsurfaced roads and gravel roads 
need little special attention—just con- 
stant maintenance. New gravel added 
during the summer has become fairly 
well compacted by traffic. If kept free 
from ruts and corrugations, gravel will 
freeze smooth, and that is one of the 
main objects of the patrolman during the 
football season 


Shoulders, Ditches and Drainage 

The most important task of fall main- 
tenance is not that of doctoring the road 
surface itself but of protecting 1t irom 
water and frost. Shoulders need to be 
kept in smooth condition, like the trav- 
eled road, in the interests of safety to 
traffic in slippery weather. More im- 
portant is the part they play in carrying 
off surface water, which they cannot do 
properly if deeply rutted. 

Ditches must be opened, culverts must 
be reasonably free from sediment, field 
outlets must be ready to take away 
water. Unless these three are in good 
order, both surface water and ground 
water will give trouble through the rainy 
November, and rutted frozen roads will 
ounce the taxpayer through the winter. 
y 


] ] ; 
Lhen, mn the iirs 


warm spell in the early 





ably safe and comfortable for winter 
travel, which is each year more nearly 
approaching summer traffic in volume. 
In more than half of the states the 
} spring thaw or spring break-up is still 
accompanied by road damages requiring 
" huge sums to repair. To minimize these 
damages, surface and ground water must 
Le made to part company with the road 











frayed and_ will 


fare badly in 
winter if not 
patched. Thick- 
ening the edges 
and widening are 
probably  desira- 
ble, but funds 


are 


scarce, the 
work can be put 











THE FOLLOWING SPRING THE ROADWAY WENT TO PIECES 
BECAUSE OF A SOFT SUBGRADE. 
PREVIOUS FALL MIGHT HAVE PROLONGED THE LIFE OF THE 


PROPER STEPS TAKEN THE 


ROAD 











120 THE 
spring, the soft subgrade will go to 
pieces 

Past experience or present indications 
may point to the need ol s ibdrainage to 
inter lll seepage drain a water 
pocket, or he stabilize a clay founda- 
tion. Sub-drains are needed most in the 
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ll, winter and spring, and they cannot 
the latter 


( onsequently, it is a fall job that can- 


be installed in two seasons 


not be put off until falling temperatures 
freeze the ground 

There are certain maintenance jobs 
which must be done in the fall, with in- 
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evitable penalties for procrastination or 
On the other hand, a thoroug! 
job of preparation for winter pays divi 
dends of better fall and winter road con 
ditions, preservation of the road invest 
ment, and reconditioning expens 
next spring. 


neglect. 


less 


The Duties and Powers of a Street 
Sanitation Official 


ENGINEER 


N no two cities in North America is 
| the organization of the street sanita- 
tion department, commonly known 
as the Department of Street Cleaning, 
certain ad- 


the same In each there are 


ministrative differences and peculiarities 


of organization. Nevertheless, there are 
certain primary functions or activities 
common to These are: (a) street 
cleaning, including machine and hand 
brooming and flushing; (b) alley clean- 


ing, including the removal of ashes and 


rubbish (Cc) garbage collection: (d) 
snow removal in the North; (e) some 
form of disposal for all such waste. The 
following are not uniformly distributed 
as regular functions of street cleaning 


departments but should be mentioned: 
catch-basin cleaning; 
the 


proved streets 


weed cutting: and 


grading and maintaining of unim- 


From very nature, most of this 
work is done by unskilled labor. The 
introduction of machinery is’ bringing 
about some changes, but only a small 


percentage of the labor necessary makes 
skill. It is from the 
unskilled laborer that the 
selection and training of the supervisory 
force of the street sanitation official’s de- 
partment must be 


any pretense ol 


ranks of the 


Such training 

considered and patiently 

given, and must be thorough. 
Inadequate supervision is responsible 


made 
should be wel 


for much of the weakness of street sani- 
The first problem, then, 
is In training an adequate supervisory 
stall 


tation divisions 


The second problem is one of non- 
political administration. Despite the en- 
lightenment claimed for them, most of 
our modern cities are yet unable to shake 
off the political habits of generations. 
Under our form of government, it sounds 
strange to say we should be better off if 
there were no politics. Admitting that 
we must have some, we may as well ad- 
mit also that there have been times when 
we have had too much in our street sani- 
tation organizations. 

Until the activities of these depart- 
ments can be put on a self-respecting 
basis and operated as intelligently and 
efficiently as those of any other depart- 


By HARRINGTON PLACE 


Detrrorr Bureau oF GOVERN MENTAI 
ment, street sanitation Is going to be 
looked upon as one of the political 


“dumps” of our modern cities. Doubtless 
the need of a controllable man-power for 
political use has been one of the reasons 
why many cities have been slow to take 
labor-saving machinery, cheaper 
and modern disposal 


up 
transportation 
methods. 


Additional Powers 

In much of the work done by the street 
sanitation official he is handicapped by 
his inability to enforce certain ordinances 
by lack of police authority. First, many 
have regulating the 
house treatment of waste, requiring the 
containers of 


cities ordinances 


segregation in separate 
ishes, garbage, paper and miscellaneous 
rubbish. In Canada, where the population 

rather homeogenous, it is doubted 
whether the inability to enforce this is as 
widespread and as serious as in the 
United States, where, because of a mixed 
population, and laxity of court proced- 
ure, the enforcement of such ordinances 
is out of the question, or very difficult. 
Owing to conditions of disposal at pres- 
ent, the non-enforcement of such ordi- 
nances is a serious handicap. The dumps 
are most offensive in the case of ashes 
and tin cans. Garbage is eften dumped 
in alleys and mixed with everything else 
under the sun. Incineration which will 
permit mixed collection will make such a 
condition less serious, but, even with in- 
cmeration, some segregation is desirable. 


Snow Removal 

In the northern cities, the inability of 
the officials in charge of snow removal 
tw get at it, because of traffic, makes for 
expense and also congests the traffic the 
department is trying to expedite. 

Police power used with judgment to 
control traffic until the snow job is done, 
would save money, not only in the actual 
performance of the work, but in economy 
of the time of the public. Without the 
backing of the courts, no authority can 
accomplish the desired ends in connec- 
tion with segregation of waste of several 
sorts. Therefore, a considerable police 


RESEARCH 


authority should be delegated to the su- 
perintendent and to one inspector at 
least in every division of street sanitation 
work. 


Uniform Records 

The system of measuring everything in 
eubie yards means little. A cubie yard 
of rubbish may mean anything from 100 
pounds or less to 1,500 pounds or more. 
The cost of moving a yard of anything 
means little until it is known how far it 
is moved, and whether it is of a definite 
class of matter rather than merely “rub- 
bish.” 

Is it practicable to segregate costs of 
rubbish and garbage into collection or 
loading, transportation and _ disposal 
charges? If not, why? An exchange oi 
information between different cities as tu 
costs and methods is particularly diffi- 
cult, because some cities use yards, some 
use tons, others loads, and none of them 
report mileage, and none give an idea of 
the topography or seasonal variations, 
and it is necessary for an investigator to 
spend several days or weeks before he 
can tell whether he is using the informa- 
tion properly. 

For his own satisfaction, each sanita- 
tion official should have records telling 
clearly and exactly what the various op- 
erations of the different c'eansing divi- 
sions are costing. These should be 
checked and rechecked week by week, 
and the official can determine whether 
his subordinates are on the job. It will 
also be possible to create a spirit of com- 
petition among the various subordinates, 
which invariably results in reduced costs. 
Without such data any budget prepara- 
tion is a matter of guesswork. 


Mechanical Equipment 
The mechanical developments of the 
last quarter-century have done much for 
street sanitation. If there is any equip- 


ment that will save labor, it should be 
used, for, if it is worth anything, it will 
pay for itself. 

Street sanitation superiutendents can- 
not afford the time to take courses in 
but they can 


mechanical engineering, 
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ly, observe and inquire and, if neces- 
ry, get the advice of men with practical 
itv in judging the comparative mer- 
of mechanical equipment. 
Ip a modest 
stall a young engineer to plan records 
1 technical 1 remarkably 
it to the 


They can 
engineering office and 


basis at 


ill sum—and he will save 
partment 

municipal official! 
and his 


mevy ’s worth 


| very owes it to 
community get his 
He should know enough 
specifications to set them up in such a 
iv that he can secure the 
quipment do work 


lorgetting operating 


mself to 


machine or 


to his best and 


and 
This applies to every- 


he apest, not 


iuntenance costs 


hing that is purchased — automobiles, 
rucks, flushers, sweepers, shovels and 
rooms. With an able purchasing agent 


nd the knowledge that can be acquired 
ith application and study, the work of 
street ll soon take 


sanitation wi on a 


new aspect 


Disposal Works 

\ rubbish dump is the ugliest creation 
civilization. These blots in the 
landscape ought to be so far away from 
everything that they will not be noticed, 
but that makes for a very long haul. In 
the location and design of disposal works, 
therefore, the greatest amount of accu- 
rate information on which to base plans 
should be secured. It is my opinion that 
if officials will learn first cf all exactly 
what kinds of materials are to be hauled 
and how much of each, and what it costs 
to handle each operation, and then take 
up the study of different disposal meth- 
ods, they will be in much better position 
to get what they need in disposal equip- 
ment and operate it more efficiently. 


any 


Education of Councils and the Public 

The street sanitation official must do a 
vast amount of educating In the first 
place, there are the legislative bodies 
from which all of the material and equip- 
ment to be used must be secured. These 
bodies must be educated to all the needs 
and requirements of the department, and 
they must be kept informed of changes 
that make the requirements necessary. 

Subordinates should be hept fully ad- 
vised of all that the head of the depart- 
ment is trying to do, and should be in- 
structed in proper ways of dealing with 
different types of citizens, as the same 
method of approach will not produce 
good results if used indiscriminately. 
New methods and systems should be 
thoroughly explained to subordinates, 
and problems should be discussed openly 
within the department by all the men 
who are interested in, or responsible for, 
their solution. Conferences at regular in- 
tervals should be a part of the routine 
of the division. 

Finally, the taxpaying public needs a 
great deal of educating. No opportuni- 
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ties should be lost by the head of the ce inds respect and raises the morale of 
partment or his supe rintendents nd he departme \ yards, buldings 
loremen to talk with and explain to and grounds st e kept neat and 
citizens at every chance meeting just clean, at 3 : I t 
what the dey irtment is trving | I S 
why it is trving 

A certain amount of idsecape work on : = 
with grass, shrubs and flowers around the N s 
department vards nd stations con 

a . . . . 
Saturday the Day of Slaughter in Baltimore 

- Npwanparr edhe the Statisiieal Co bend tweet ening for 
. tee of the Baltimore 8S Council of } st | 1928. TI rning ik 
reports made to the Police Department hour is 9 

hat city, discloses the g ( rst 
1S per cent, or the 
ill traffie accidents there involving deat] rst 1927 ked 
or injury, occur on Saturday nt 

From January 1 to June 30 of this vear I reduction 674 half 
out of a total of 6293 1 d aceide the 
1,194 oceurred on Saturday, and out of 6 rol 
$67 for the same period of | vear, 1,320 g | 1) i to 
were listed for that day of the week. The { et Safetv Council. the 
Saturday percentage of the total was the Chamber of ¢ el beheve Only 60 
same in both years ersons W 1 during the first six 

The peak hour for accidents, the analysis nths o 1 AS 
disclosed, has shifted fror ! weel our ¢ ad W S2 I of 
ind five o’clock in the evening for 1927 192% 

74 , . 
Buffalo Plans $2,500,000 City Hall 

‘ proposed city hall for Buffalo. N. Sullivan W. Jones, of New York er 

Y., to be built at a cost of $6,500,000, State Architect. It is so worded that the 
was brought one step nearer realization Commissioner has full power to approve 
by the signing on September 28 of th of the various details at every step. 
architects’ contract by Public Works Com- Architectural lans re expected to be 
missioner George F. Fisk. This contract col leted | March 1, 1929 nd bids 
which had previously been approved by are to be advertised for two consecutive 
the City Council, is between the Commis- months thereafter Meantime Commis- 
sioner and the three architects, who are sioner Fisk h pointed an advisory 
George J. Dietel and John J. Wade, of committee from the City Council to con- 
the Buffalo firm of Dietel and Wade, and fer with him as plans progress. 
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PRELIMINARY DESIGN FOR BUFFALO'S NEW CITY HALL 











Applying Modern Methods to the Selection and 






Promotion of Public Employees 


HERE is no general recognition, 

either in the public service or in 

the commercial world, of the 
complexity of the personnel problem or 
of the need for an organization to give 
continuous attention to it, in the opin- 
ion of Fred Telford, director of the 
Sureau of Public Personnel Administra- 
tion at Washington, D. C. 

Instead, in a paper read recently be- 
fore the round table on municipal man- 
agement of the Institute of Public Affairs 
at the University of Virginia, Mr. Tel- 
ford declared that “the prevailing idea 
in both fields as yet is to seek some pan- 
cea without giving the matter the at- 
tention it deserves.” 

In regard to the public service, he 
has found that the general fallacy is 
that competitive tests in selecting per- 
sons for entrance to and promotion in 
the service, constitute the solution. On 
the other hand, those interested in per- 
sonnel administration in the commer- 
cial world, are strongly inclined to toy 
with such ideas as expressed by “indus- 
trial relations” and “leadership,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Telford “Consequently, 
In only a tew publie and private or- 
constituting a very small 
the number, the 
sort of attack on the personnel problem 
which, while fraught with 
tremendous difficulties, offers hope of 
ultimate success.” 


ganizations 


percentage of whole 


is being mack 


Mr. Telford in his paper outlines the 
personnel problem in a comprehensive 
ind interesting manner. He warns of 


the complexity of the matter in the very 
beginning, stating that “almost any 
activity with which human beings are 
intimately concerned is likely to be com- 
plex because, for better or for worse, 
men and women do not conform to any 
standard pattern.” . 

Seeking to explain primarily the place 
personnel selection occupies in the ra- 
tional scheme of personnel administra- 
tion and then briefly to discuss what it 
1s, Mr. Telford says in part: 


“In the commercial world, there was 
really no general recognition of the fact 
that a personnel problem exists until the 
World War made ignoring it impossible. 
Less than three years ago, practically one- 
third of the large commercial organiza- 
tions which replicd to a questionnaire sent 
them, stated that they used no tests in 
selecting new employees—as if it would 
be possible to make a choice among those 
available without formal or informal tests 
of some kind. Approximately half of the 
remainder indicated that they used meth- 
ods which were neither better nor worse 
than those probably employed by Adam 
and Eve when they had occasion to select 
their first servant. 
the 


situation exists 


“Essentially 


same 


in the public service in the United States, 
though my rather extensive observation 
leads me to the heretical belief that prog- 
ress has been greater here than in the 
commercial world. The conception of a 
personnel system which consists merely 
or almost entirely of a system of entrance 
ind promotion tests, has been written in 
the state constitution of New York, for 
example. It provides that ‘appointments 
and promotions in the civil service of 
the state and all civil divisions thereof, 
including cities and villages, shall be made 
according to merit and fitness to be 
certained, so far as is practicable, by ex- 
amination, which, so practicable, 
shall be competitive.’ 


as- 


far as 


Seven Main Functions of Personnel 
Administration 


different conception of per- 
sonnel administration in the public ser- 
vice, is written into the law passed by the 
Illinois legislature in 1895, providing for 
the adoption by cities in that state, by 
referendum vote, of a quite different 
This conception as written into 
that law and extended and improved in 
later laws as well as through administra- 
measures, is worth discribing briefly. 
As conceived today, personnel admin- 
istration has for its object, the carrying 
out of seven large functions or groups as 
follows: 


“Quite a 


system. 


five 


1. The pr adoption, and sadministra- 
tion of a duties This 2s8- 
certaining and recording the duties of every posi- 
tion in the service; grouping together in one class 
under a descripive title those positions 
sufficiently alike that they can be treated alike in 
handling employment matters; the preparation of 
specifications for each class of positions including 
a short definition telling what positions are to be 
included in and excluded from the = 

2. The preparation, adoption, and administra- 
tion of a scientific compensation plan which pro- 
vides a schedule of compensation, normally with 
minimum, maximum, and intermediate rates, for 
class of positions, together with a set of 
rules according to which it is to be administered. 


eparation, 


classification nvolves 


common 


class 


each 


3. The selection, through suitable tests, of per- 
sons entering the service or promoted in it. These 
tests may be formal or informal, written or un- 
written, competitive or non-competitive 

4. When vacancies occur, some method of get- 
ting at work and on the payroll, those who have 
been found best qualified through the tests pre- 
viously given. 

5. A group of functions dealing with employees 
in the service, including transfers, training new 
and old employees, leaves of absence, service (effi- 
ciency) ratings, hours of work, attendance, and, 
to some degree at any rate, working conditions. 


6. A group of functions concerned with the 
temporary and permanent separations of employees 
from the service, including lay-offs because of lack 
of work or funds, suspensions and other disciplin- 


ary actions, forced removals, demotions, and the 
retirements under a pension system. 
7. A group of miscellaneous functions, includ- 


ing such matters as the checking and certification 
of payrolls by the personnel agency; the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of proper relations with 
the chief executive, the legislative body, the bud- 
get authorities, organized and unorganized em- 
ployees, operating officers in departments and in- 
stitutions, representatives of the press, and the 
general public. 


“This conception of personnel adminis- 
tration, as far as I know, has never been 


put fully into effect in any public jw 
diction or commercial establishment ip 
the United States and Canada. Nevert! 
less, as an ideal to aim toward, it is 
the consciousness of a number of pub! 
and private personnel administrators 
such public jurisdictions as the states 
New Jersey, Maryland, Wisconsin, a: 
California, the counties of Milwauke« 
Los Angeles, and the cities of St. Pa 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Seatt! 
and Oakland, to mention only a fey 
marked progress toward attaining th 
ambitious goal outlined above has beer 
achieved. Unfortunately, however, n 
such conception prevails in large parts « 
the public service. os 

“The personnel administrator has avail- 
able for use in personnel selection a num 
ber of measuring devices. These includ 
the written test in the free answer an’! 
the short answer form; the performan 
test in which the person tested is asked 
to perform under the eyes of the exam- 
iner such tasks as are believed to b 
typical, with an appraisal of the perform 
ance by the examiner; tests of medical 
and physical condition, usually given by 
a physician; the appraisal of the educa 
tion and the employment record of th 
person tested; and the appraisal by means 
of an interview of personal traits con 
sidered of significance, such as dress, man- 
ner of speech, bearing, and attitude toward 
life and work. In addition, in promotion 
tests, credit is sometimes allowed for 
length of service and usually an estimat: 
of suecess in performing lower-grade work 
is included. 


and 


Difficult to Measure Ability 

“These different kinds of tests vary a 
great deal in value. Some of the meas- 
uring instruments are so crude as to rep- 
resent an attempt to measure the length 
and width of the top of a desk with a 
yardstick not divided into inches or fee! 
Included in this category are the appraisal 
of education and employment record and 
the appraisal of personal traits through 
the interview. Other measuring instru- 
ments are more refined. 

“Tt is very difficult, however, to deter- 
mine the worth of either individual tests 
or a combination of tests because of the 
lack of any criterion against which to 
measure. Careful investigations show that 
the best formal tests available, when used 
in selecting persons for any class of posi- 
tion, weed out those obviously lacking in 
essential qualifications with considerabl 
certainty; that they are almost, though 
not quite so reliable, in discovering per- 
sons of outstanding ability; and that for 
others, in whom neither ability nor lack 
of ability stands out, the measurements 
are so uncertain that results 40 per cen! 
better than chance are unusual and re- 
sults from 10 per cent to 12 per cent bet- 
ter than chance, are probably typical. 
Even so, it should be remembered that 
similar results cannot be produced by 
any other known method of personnel se- 
lection.” 
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Enforcing Tax Liens 


Improved Methods Would Reduce Delinquency and Help Solve 
the Problem of Uncollected Taxes on Real Estat: 


By WELLES A. GRAY 


Assistant Director, MunicrpaL ADMINISTRATION SERVICI 


HE problem of how to enforce tained from the survey of local prac- lar to those used for the foreclosure of 
fz most efficiently the payment of tices regarding the collection of delin- mortgages.” 

taxes is one that is ever with a quent taxes throughout the United An example of each of these types 1s 

city’s financial officials. Uncollected States. The author groups existing tax given in the appendices. Special mer 

xes mean a loss in current revenues sale laws into four general classes as tion is made of the methods used in 

da possible deficit. The following follows: Washington, D. C., and New York City, 


vear this may mean, possibly, an 


whose procedures are of inter- 
nerease in the tax rate and a 














est as variations from the other 
protest from the taxpayer. As : types 
- , 
yet the most satisfactory method In the Interest of the City, the eee ae es 
of enforcing the payment of Taxpaper and the Buyer of D.C. differ from all others 
taxes is through the sale of tax Tax Titles spect to co itive bidding. If 
liens, but practices oughout . ere is more than one bidder, the 
' P es throughou Improvements can be made in most states pecicetincs wn one bidder, th 
the country vary widely, and oe P ; , . competition is on the basis of a 
ly a4 : and cities in methods of collecting delin- I > alkene. a 
are, IN Many Instances, not in 1 ‘: . 4: surplu he buyer offering : 
7. +. uF quent taxes. The City Auditor of Flint, leuniak uated in. dees ae 
conformity with the best meth- . - . Teen Se 2 ae SS 
Is Mich., on whose recent intensive study of nuschenes tn vane te ds 
1s, . ° ° . 
: ; this problem the accompanying article is posited in the Treasury of th 
A nation-wide survey of this | | : hi ’ “mie U is , 

: yased, summarizes fils recommendations as nite tates and when rede! 
problem has recently been made foll ; ' , is made by tl vner the 
- i 3 . - s: tion » = l \ the ownhe 
by Carl H. Chatters, City Audi- —— surplus is returned to the tax lien 
tor of Flint, Michigan. TI 1. Tax procedure should be based on a care- rpius 38 revurn — 

) 7 « > ° . } ; + + ‘ 
’ . ny Sagan. - fully planned calendar, with the shortest duration buyer without interes 
practices in forty-two govern- of time, consistent with the public good, between New York City eniorces the 
mental units, either cities or the date of levy and the final disposition of the collection of taxes in a manne 
states, in as many different lien. : somewhat different from all other 
: ee ; ; 2. Taxes should be payable in two installments ; s The t en bears int f 
states, were studied by Mr 2 . : ; : ite ix hen in 
Cy Pe with a high rate of penalty added at delinquency. 7 > om me ge 
Chatters, and the results of this 3. Adequate notice should be given delinquent soni ealecan daMimmah: tints Simian 
study are incorporated in a pam- taxpayers. r} Ap seg eG peer e hegre ' 
phlet, “The Enforcement of Real — Tax a — be a eg in the ny , ere + 
Estate Tax Liens.” just pub- fiscal year for which the taxes are levied. ek Res ae Cates 
shod by the Mf : al 5. Competition at the tax sales should be based ne 
7 Ie ry % 1€ Municipal Adminis- on bidding down the rate of interest on the cer- per cent e purchaser obtain 
tration Service.* tificate. in instrument which is legally d 
That the problem of uncol- 6. The purchaser of a tax certificate should en- ned Transfer of 7 } 
ected taxes is a pressing one is force his lien by foreclosure proceedings following which operates as a first mortgag 
without question. Mr. Chatters the general pract ce for mortgage foreclosures. mn snd entitles 
ques - wr. Unatters 7. The tax certificate may be fereclosed one aaah al rate bid 
ites the results of a survey con- year after sale and must be foreclosed within ’ t of t 
. or A - ° . or I mount ol if he! 
lueted in 1927 by the Philadel- three years or become invalid. —— 
‘ . > ecti s he iven the ¥ 
phia Bureau of Municipal Re- 8. Adequate protection should g a 
’ . worthy poor and: those delinquent through mis- Interest Rates and Tax Deeds 
search regarding uncollected . : cai : 
ae . understanding or misinformation. \ table. reprinted here, gives 
axes in twenty-three of the 9. The tax deed issued at the foreclosure sale me Pity f 4 
} . . ye ° ° . cet | the nrovisions ol rhe 
larger cities of the United should be evidence of a valid title. n detail th | provisiol 
States and Canada. To quote 10. The tax sale should enneieate, oll —- laws entor - on this rs 
, ‘ ons . @ se > tons > throughout 7" tr brief 
from the pamphlet: municipal lien and add subsequent liens to the hroughout the country 
certificate first sold. discussion of some { 
“This report shows that seven of ll. Municipalities should purchase tax liens re important details, he 
the largest cities in the United only when private interests fail to buy them. oe acinapsaiege : t i} 
- 9 / : snistrative acts relating N- ver, May not come amiss af this 
States had tax delinquencies = grommet acts relating to tax pro eve ma pe - 
greater than 8 per cent at the end cedure should be mandatory poin I 1a : 
rf the fiscal pe riod For the fis- manv extremes Ol Variations 
eal period ending June 30, 1925, “Interest rates during delit 
Washington, D. C., had $2,409,405 in un- “First, the most common practice is to quency vary from 5 per cent to 25 per cent 
collected taxes of the current year, and sell tax certificates and permit redemption nnun Sor tax sales are held 
New York City, $34,794,822. Real estate for a fixed period, after which a tax deed 1y following delinquency ou 
tax delinquencies increased 557 per cent is issued. Second. the state or county rs later. Redemption 
in the state of Ohio from 1913 to 1925, automatically becomes the purchaser of known in several ces, but in New 
while the amount of taxes levied increased delinquent tax liens. The interest thus * inless foreclosed, this right 
only 227 per cent. acquired is held for a fixed period and lor twenty years Phe cost « : 
then liquidated by a sale of the property One year alter sale i Michigar 100 
Four Classes of Tax Sale Laws or the lien created by the tax. Third, the cent penalty plus $5; in Ailentown, | 
The first part of the pamphlet is de- tax lien is foreclosed by legal process the tax buyer receives no prof fern 
voted to a description of the results ob- without any sale of certificates or liens. tion is made. [he tax purchaser in some 
‘ “ " } ne — } a 7 
— Fourth, in some jurisdictions tax certifi- places gets a deed valid agai 
*Carl H. Chatters, The Enforcement of Real cates are sold and a fixed pe riod of re- im procedure leading up to tl as | 7 





Estate Taz Liens, 51 pages, The Municipal Ad- . t aie pl nt 
ministration oa is” teen — vee demption allowed, after which the lien is other places he gets merely a prior lien to 


a5 oents. enforced by foreclosure proceedings simi- the property 
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Period of delinquency 
before sale 


Name of city 


THE AMERICAN CITY fo 


l’enalty or interest during 
delinquency and prior to 
anle or enforcement of lien | 


NOVEMBER, 


TAX LIEN LAWS 
A. Crrizs 


Pen 


Enforcement of tar lien after sale or f 





Birmingham, Als Four months 


Hot Springs, Ark Two months 


Denver, Colo Three months 


Wilmington, Del Six months 


Augusta, Ga One day or more 


Springfield, I Five months 


8% per annum 
25% penalty and costs | 


15% per annum 


5% per annum 


10% and 5O¢ costs 


| 1% per month to May 1 


Sale of certificates | Two years 


Sale of certificates Two years 


Three years 


Sale of certificates 


| Sale of certificates | One year 


Sale of certificates | One year 


Sale of certificates | 


2% alter June 1 | _ months 
Fort Wayne, Ind Three months 6% penalty Sale of certificates Two years 
| 
| } 
~ . | . 
Kansas City, Kan Three years and four | 15% per annum Sale to county when) None 
months | first delinquent and) 
; at end of three years 
| god four months by 
| foreclosure 
Lexington, Ky Five weeks 10% penalty and inter-| Sale of certificates Two years 


est at 6% per annum | 


Springfield, Mass One year or less 


Fargo, N. D Two months 


| 
| 
Manchester, N. H Six months 


N. ¥ One year and seven 


Rochester “% 


44% per month for three! 
months and then 8° 
per annum on amounts) 
over $200 


10% per annum 


> each % month for 


Sale of certificates Two years 


Sale of certificates Three years 


Sale of certificates Two years 


Foreclosure sale None 





months | 5% months and then 
interest on the whole 
eumatlOBwper 
| annum 
Oklahoma City, Okla Ten months 15% per annum Sale of certificates Two years 
| 
Pittsburgh, Pa Within three years 2% penalty and %%/| Judgment and sale of One year 
per month interest | property 
Allentown, Pa | Within three years | 1% per month until) Judgment and sale of| One year 
lien is filed and then property 
46% per month } 
El Paso, Texas | 10% penalty plus inter-| Judgement and fore-| Two years 
| estat 10% perannum) closure 
Spokane, Wash Eleven months 12% per annum Tax certificates and) None 
| | foreclosure of judg- 
| ment 
Bluefield, W. Va One year | 10% per annum Sale of certificates One year 





Milwaukee, Wu | None None | Sale of certificates Nine vears 
i 
Kenosha, Wie Four months 2% penalty and interest) Sale of certificates | Nine years 


at 1% per month 


Salt Lake City, Utah Twenty days 


The law regarding these tax deeds is 


particularly unsettled: 


Phere 1S 
down the 


one line of cases which lays 
proposition that the purchaser 
it a state or county tax foreclosure sale 
takes tith from all liens. These 
decisions are based principally on statutes 
which state the 


lree 


preference to be given 


liens for taxes There is considerabk 
iuthority which even gives a title to a 
tax sale purchaser superior to that of a 
prior mortgagee; and many jurisdictions 
hold that the sale of property for taxes 
of one specific year is an abandonment 
of claim for taxes of all previous years. 
Another line of cases, however, favors the 
view that the sale of taxes does not free 
the property from liens for other taxes 
nor does it cut off prior vested rights, 


whether acquired 


hor este vd or 


by 
contract.” 


mortgage, dower, 


As a result of his investigation, Mr. 
Chatters recommends a number of pro- 
visions which should be included in the 
statutes dealing with the collection of 


1% per month 


Sale of certificates Four years 


delinquent taxes. 
ommendations the author has looked at 
the problem from three points of view, 
those of the city, the taxpayer, and the 
buyer of tax titles. The city wants 
prompt payment of taxes; the taxpayer 
wants his rights protected, and does not 
want to be subjected to unusually severe 
penalties; the buyer of the tax title is 
desirous of getting interest on his in- 
vestment, if the property is later re- 
deemed, and a clear title, if it is not. 
The recommendations, therefore, in- 
clude provisions which reconcile these 
interests, so far as is possible. 


A Tax-Procedure Calendar 

Among the most interesting of these is 
a suggested calendar or procedure for 
the assessment, levy, and collection of 
taxes. While this calendar assumes the 
fiseal year of a city to begin July 1, in- 
asmuch as that is the most common date, 
it is easily adaptable to cities whose 
fiseal years begin on other dates. 


od of redemption 
weclosure 


Three vears and three 


March 1, 


April 


May 1, 


May 15, 


July 1, 


August 15, 


January 1, 


February 15, 


Coat of redemption 








Kind of title acquir nd 
when it is pase 





15% per annum and 
$1.00 


10% per annum 


2% per month first 6 


months 
14% per month next 6) 
months | 
2% per annum there- 


alter 
20° and costs 


10% on cost of sale 


12% each six months 


10% during first six 
months and 5% each 
additional six months 

None 


10% penalty and 1% 
per month intcrest 


8% interest per annum 
plus fees and costs 


9% interest per annum 


12% interest per annum 
a costs 
No redemption 


18% interest per annum 
plus fees and taxes 

10% 

Fees of sheriff and pro- 
thonotary. No inter- 
est or penalty 
purchaser 

Twice the sale price 


for 


None 


Interest at 
annum 


12% per 


Maximum of 10% per 
annum and minmum 
of 5% 





Interest 
annum 


of 10% per 


| Penalty of 3% and in- 
| terest at 1% per month 





Tax deed two year 
sale 

Tax deed two years alter 
sale 

Tax deed 


Good one year after 
confirms sale 

Title at time of sa 
absolute ownersh)); , 
one year 

Tax deed at en 
redemption period 

Tax deed two years alter 
sale 


Tax deed which is absolute 
when confirmed in cha 
cery court 


Tax deed from commis- 


sioner of finance two 
years after sale 
Absolute title through 


foreclosure 


Tax deed three years alter 


Absolute title two years 
after sale 
Deed at time of foreclosure 


Tax deed two years and 
sixty davs after sale 


Absolute title one sear 
after sale 

Absolute title one year 
after sale 


Sheriff's deed which be 
comes absolute at end o' 


two years 
Certificate holder may 
foreclose three years 
after sale 


Tax deed is given at end of 
year but this is not good 
unless followed by suit 
to quiet title 

may be issued three 
years after sale and be 
comes final six years 
later 

Deed may be issued three 
years after sale and b 
comes final six years 


ler 
Tax deed is given but title 
ts never absolute except 
through suit to quiet 

title 





In making these rec- SUGGESTED PROCEDURE OR CALENDAR 
FOR THE ASSESSMENT, 


LEVY, AND 


COLLECTION OF TAXES 
issumed Fiscal Year from July 1, 1928, to June 


30, 
1928. 
commencing 
All property 
30, 1928. 


The 
the 
shall be 

The 


assessed 
assessment of 


1929 
day 
assessment of 


prescribed by law for 
real 


as of 


property 
this date 
property for 


the following fiscal year shall be completed 


1928, 


The board of review or board of 


tax appeals shall meet from May 1 to May 14 
to hear and adjust any complaints against the 
assessments as made by the assessing officer 


1928. 


The budgets of all municipalities 


for the fiscal year shall be completed and the 


tar 


rate established. 
start to mail 
owners. 

1928. 
be due at 
1928. 


shall par. 


The first 
taxes shall be delinquent and a 


June 20, 1928. The treasurer or tax collector shall 
tax statements to all 


property 


The first installment of year's taxes 


installment of year's 


penalty of five 


per cent added plus interest at the rate of one 


per cent per 


shall be due. 


1929. The 


taxes 


month or fraction thereof 
1929. The second installment 


f year's 


second installment of 


year’s taxes shall become delinquent with a pen 
alty of 5 per cent to 10 per cent and interest 
at 1 per cent per month or part thereof com 


puted on the second 


installment. If 


the first 


installment remains unpaid also, the same pen- 
interest will apply 


alty and 


on the total un- 





THE AMERICAN CITY for NOVEMBER, 


TAX LIEN LAWS 
B. Srates ann District or Cotumata 


- _ — ——<— = 
| Penalty or interest during | 
| Period of delinquency | Period of redemption 
« of state delinquency and or to | En t of tar I ptr 
wonne se before sate sale 7 caiecmabettion | a fae Re | after sale of forecios 


| | 





| Sold to state at once) 10° first six months Sale of state's interest} None after sale by| None after sale to an in 
and to individuals); 20%, second six months to individuals by sell- state to an lividual. After sale t 
after five years 30% within two years ing certificates dividual state, redeemed 
40% within three years olumn three for five 
45% — four years years 
50% after four years 
Sold first to county) 10% per annum Sale of land at public| No redemption after 
and wt years auction sale by county 
to individuals | 


| 


as ir 


after safe by 


| Six months 20% penalty Sale of land at public 
auction 


One year 





| 
| 


Five months | 6% per annum Sale of certificates Two years annur 

Two years First year after sale 1% 
per month second 
vear after sale twice 
the sale price plus 


$5.0 


| Two years and four) 4% fee and %% per) Sale of certificates 
months month penalty 


Minnesota ee Six months 10% for first three 
| months and 5% more 
for rest of period 
Mississippi | Two months 10% penalty 


Sale of certificates Three years 1% per month 


Sale of certificates Two years 25% damages plus a 
crued taxes with 5% 
interest plus clerk's 
fees 

Foreclosure and judg-| None No redemption 
ment 

Montana eees Fifty days 5% penalty and interest} Sale of certificates 


at 1% per month | 


| 


Sale of certificates | Three years 12% per annum 


| | 
Missouri ‘ -+++| One year 1% per month 


[bree years 1% per month 


Nebraska......... Six months 10% per annum 


New Jersey Six months | 7 to 9% optional with] Sale of certificates fol-| Purchaser can fore-| Interest at not more 
municipality within lowed by foreclosure close right of re- than 8% per annum 
these limits demption after two) The rate is reduced by 
years. If he does) competitive bidding 
not owner may re-| 

deem for twenty| 

years 


15% penalty and costs 


Six months | K 


| 
3% per month | Sale of certificate One year 


New Mexico ...«+| Forty-five days 5% penalty and interest! Sale of certificates 
| at 1% per month | 
| 


New Mexico (Alterna- | | 
tive method). | 


Three years | 1% per month 


Suit and foreclosure as| Nine months 1% per month 
in mortgage prox eed-| 
ings 

1% first month, 2% ad-| Sale of certificate fol-| Three years 20 
ditional for second lowed by foreclosure 
month, 1% additional as in mortgage “a 


North Carolina Four months per aunum for first 
| year and 10% there- 


for each successive cecdings 


after sale. Interest is 
month - 


then reduced to 6% 
per annum 
No redemption 


© 
Ubio Four years 10% penalty and 8%| Foreclosure proceedings| None 
annual interest 
Uregon ° Six months 3% penalty and interest| Sale of certificates | Three years 1% per month 
at 1% per month | 
i 


Rhode Island -»«+.} Three weeks or more | 12% per annum or less! Sale of land at public| One year 20% 
auction | 





Two years Not more than 12% 
annum which ma 
reduced by compct 
tive bidding at the 

sale 

| Four weeks 15% per annum Sale of certificates Three years | 3% penalty, 12% inter- 


annum and 


South Dakota........| Ome year and one) 1% per month Sale of certificates 
mont i 


District of Columbia ..| Ten months 1% per month Sale of certificates Two years annum plus 


recording fee 





paid taxes, including the penalty and interest July 1, 1932 tificate r e 19 hroughout the « 
accrued on the first installment taxes which have not been foreclose shall J é 22 
April 1, 1929. Delinquent tax list shall be pub- t aside by order of tl yurt which ordered iX Savings clubs 
lished in the same newspaper as the legal notices he sale. Such information as is necessary sl na nd vy 
of the municipality's governing body given the court by tl ector re A elv in 
May 1, 1929. Tax certificates shall be sold for urer, and the public prosecut ty tt —S =. 
ill delinquent taxes for the current fiscal year I shall represent wi f i ‘J : : 
The cost of the certificate shall be the amount whose properties are encumbered | tax lier Penalties for 
of taxes, accrued penalties, and interest. ot foreclosed eee 
May 1, 1930. The purchaser of the tax certificate WETALELY 
for 1928 taxes may apply to the circuit, chancery, It will be noted from an examination 
or land court for foreclosure of the lien cre- of the calendar that taxes are to be pay- first installment 
ited by his tax certificate : ris : 
June 1, 1930. The court shall hear the petition able in two installments The object of juent, a penait 
for foreclosure and order the sale if no de- this provision is to make tax payments | i 1. pl ‘ 
fense is offered. ° 1 4] 
July 1, 1930. The foreclosure sale shall be held More convenient ior the t ixpayer In month When a 
and a tax deed issued by the clerk of the court 
same ae an aie of redemption from recommendation of a special tax com- the hrst instalment 


ication 


pius int 
I 


this connection the author cites a recent becomes delinquent 


tax sale shall be barred except for fraud, pre- mission of Baltimore that tax collections « the tax and a penalty 


vious payment of taxes, or illegal assessment cs be ‘facilitated bv e blishing | s} to 10 per cent addec 
an be ‘facilitated by establishing branch r cent ad 
July 1, 1931. All right of redemption from tax : 


sale shall be barred. collection offices in the various banks when due, whether it 


Kind of title acquired and 
when if is paseed 


Tax deed only is given by 
state at time of sale to 
an individual and title 
must be established by 
adverse possession or 
suit to quiet title 

Tax deed is given at time 
of sale by county 


Tax deed which the law 
states shall be received 
by courts in evikience as 
prima facie valid sale 

Treasurer's deed is issued 
two years after sale 

Tax deed may be applied 
for one year after sale 
If redemption is not 
made within two years 
after sale, the tax deed 
ie effective having the 
same standing as a quit 

laim deed 

Tax deed three years and 
sixty days after sale 


Tax deed giving absolute 
title is issued two years 
after sale 


Absolute title at time of 
sale 

Tax deed is issued three 
years and ibirty days 
after sale 

Tax deed after three years 
and two tax sales 

Absolute title is acquired 
by foreclosure of the tax 
certificate 


Absolute title at ena of 
year. Statute waives all 
technical and clerical 
errors of officials 

Tax deed is msued at end 
of three years baving 
same effect as quit claim 
teed 


Nine months 


Sheriff's deed at time of 
sale 


after until 18 months 


Sheriff's deed at time of 
sale 

Lien is foreclosed through 
county court same as 
mort e 

Teed ae all title held 
by original owner, but 
free from all encum- 
brances if proper notices 
have been given 

Treasurer's deed giving 
absolute title in fee 
simple subject only to 
liens of the state of 
county 

Tax deed is issued three 
years after sale 

Tax deed is issued at end 
of two years after sale 
upon payment of ail 


taxes due on the prop- 
erty 


Delinqueney 


should be 

of 5 per cent 
1 to the total taxes 
be the first install- 
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the second install- 
ilone, or both.” In addition, in- 
terest at 1 per cent a month should also 
be charged as before. “The penalty and 
interest rate suggested are high enough 
to encourage prompt payment, and low 
enough so that the municipality cannot 


ment plus penalties, 
ment 


he called a Shylock These rates also 
have the sanction of use in many states 
ind municipalities.” (See table.) 

Mr. Chatters points out, in this con- 
nection, that moderately severe pen ilties 


tend to lower the percentage of delin- 
] 


ayvHienes 


“An examination of tax delinquency in 
iwentv-four cities, including twenty-one 
if the. twenty-five largest cities in the 
I'nited States, shows that San Francisco 
wnd Los Ang les, having the second and 
ourth lowest ‘rates ol delinquency, re- 
spectively, impose 15 per cent upon the 
first installment as soon as it becomes 


dehnuquent, and 5 per cent on the second 
with 
an additional 5 per cent upon the first if 
inpaid at that Minneapolis and 
Duluth, im first fifth 
tively, impose penalties of 5 per cent plus 
1 per cent per month on the first install- 
ment and 10 per cent the 


when it becomes overdue, together 
time 


and places, respec- 


on second.” 
\dequate notice should be given tax- 
for in this way it is felt that 
delinquency through neglect or muisin- 
formation may, to some extent, be elim- 
At the same time, the procedure 
fairer to the taxpayer. Notice, 
therefore, should be given the taxpayer 
before his taxes are due, and, after they 
have become delinquent, notice of delin- 
cuency should be given. When the 
property 18 sold for unpaid taxes, no- 
should be given thereafter tor a 
period of two years, in order to give the 
owner a fair opportunity to redeem 
Notice by personal service, prior to the 
foreclosure sale, should also be given to 


| interested parties. 


inated 


Secs 


Tie 


Speeding Up the Tax Sale 
It is recommended that the tax sale 
be held within a year from the date the 
ves become delinquent: 


There seems to be no valid objection 
to a sale at such an early date, because 
it will cost the taxpayer no more for penal- 
iies after the tax sale than it did before. 
From the standpoint of the tax collecting 
weney there can be no objection to such 
. sale. It will not only bring in the cash 
at an early date, but will enable the ac- 
counting officer to adjust his tax records 
before the end of the fiscal period.” 


In support of this recommendation 
the author cites the experience of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Detroit, Michigan: 


“For the fiscal period from July 1, 1926, 
to June 30, 1927, the tax levy oi Detroit 
was $71,381,645.61. Tax collections 
amounted to $66,853,425.55 and tax sales 
held in June, 1927, brought. $3,585,256.87. 
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This left unpaid and delinquent, as of the 
end of the fiseal year, $879,960.20, or about 
12 per cent of the year’s levy. In Des 
Moines the 1927 tax sale was held in De- 
cember, 1927, and all but a fractional part 
of one per cent of the taxes had been 
collected before December 31, 1927, either 
through voluntary payment or tax sales.” 


In contrast to the experiences of these 
cities, he describes the situation in Ohio 
and in New York City, where the tax 
are held until 
ifter the taxes have become delinquent 


sales not several vears 


held until 
This may 
fact that in 1925 there was 
delinquent in taxes on real and personal 


“In Ohio tax sales are not 
taxes are delinquent four years 


iccount for the 


property, $26,447,288.90 out of a total levy 
of $261,444876.11. New York City does 
not dispose of its tax liens until after 


they have been delinquent for three years 
This is, then, a contributing factor to the 
high rate of delinquency for the 1925 fis- 
cal year. The total levy for that year 
was $328,374.984 and the _ uncollected 
taxes $37,794,822, or 10.6 per cent. Statis- 
tics would to suggest the efficiency 
of the tax laws requiring tax sales to be 
held the tax delin- 
quent.” 


soon alter becomes 


tax 
sale should be by bidding down the in- 
terest rate. This is recommended as 
more fair to the taxpayer, and as encour- 
aging competition. Furthermore, it 
costs the state or city nothing, and is 
more in harmony with the present trend 
In Many states. 


The method of competition at a 


After the lien is sold, the property 
owner should have one year to redeem. 
That is, the lien cannot be enforced un- 
til one year has elapsed. This enforce- 
ment should be by a process similar to 
that for the foreclosure of mortgages. 
Furthermore, in order to clear titles, a 
lien must be enforced in three years or 
become invalid. Proceedings to invali- 
date liens should be instituted by state 
authority, through the county or district 
attorney or public prosecutor 


Protecting the Worthy Poor and the 
Purchasers of Liens 


In order that these methods ot en- 
forcement may not be too harsh, pro- 
vision should be made for protecting the 
worthy poor. This can be done by the 
state, county, or city taking over the 
lien and deferring collection. At the 
same time the interest rate should be 
lowered. 

As to tax deeds and their value as 
evidence, Mr. Chatters recommends that 
the deed be prima facie evidence of the 
following facts: 


“First, that the property was subject to 
the tax assessed and that the assessment 
was made in the manner required by law. 
Second, that the taxes were not paid be- 
fore the issuance of the deed. Third, that 





the property had not been redeemed from 


sale. Fourth, that the property was solq 
for taxes, interest, and costs as stated 
Fifth, that the grantee in the deed was 
the purchaser or his assignee. Sixth, thay 
the sale was conducted in the manner re. 
quired by law. Such a deed given alter 


judgment and foreclosure would stop all 
efforts to set it aside except for fraud 
previous payment of the tax or non 
bility of the property to be taxed.” 


Purchasers of liens should have the 
interests protected as to valid title ap 
loss of principal and interest. It js 
quite often the case that conflicting liens 
jeopardize the rights of the purchaser 
The wrong lien may be sold first. Liens 
may be sold to several different parties 
Therefore: 


“A tax collection procedure, under which 
all tax liens against one piece of property 
should be consolidated at the time of 
sale, is recommended... The unpaid taxes 
lor state, county, school, and municipal 
purposes as well as special improvement 
taxes, should be disposed of in one cer- 
tificate. Such a practice would eliminat; 
the confusion which handicaps the state 
and the individual when several deeds are 
issued against one piece of property for 
one year. The consolidated sale 
coupled with a statute making all succes- 
sive liens part of the oldest outstanding 
lien, would do much to eliminate tax title 
troubles.” 


At the same time, the state should 
grant the purchaser the return of . the 
amount bid, with interest at six per cent 
per annum if the sale is set aside for 
flaws in the fax procedure. 

The final reeommendation—and one 
of the most important—is that the pro- 
cedure for the enforcement of real estate 
tax liens should be made mandatory 
upon and not discretionary with the tax 
collecting officials: 
whenever taxes become de- 
the liens must be sold. If offi- 
cals may hold the sales when they please 
or not hold them at all, the matter of en- 
loreement may be used as « political tool. 
The friends of the administration may be 
able to let their taxes go delinquent for 
years before any sale is made. 

“On the other hand, tax officials may 
not care to take the trouble to conduct 
sich a sale. This is well illustrated in a 
letter received by the author from a tax- 
ing official of a Tennessee county. It says 
in part as follows: ‘The law states that 
all delinquents of each year shall be of- 
fered for sale at the same time, which is 
almost a physical impossibility. ‘ 
There has been no sale of delinquents by 
chancery court for years. If it is paid, we 
look upon it more as a pick-up.’ ” 

At the end of the pamphlet are sev- 
eral valuable appendices. These include 
a number of illustrative tax laws, a 
sample ordinance for protecting the 
worthy poor, discussions as to the law 
of real estate tax liens, and a bibli- 
ography. 


linquent, 











HE Department of Commerce, 
‘| with the publicity aid of promi- 
nent air travelers, has gained wide 
caction to its plea that every city and 
wn air-mark its name with roof signs 
prominent buildings, indicating also 
the direction and distance to the nearest 
irport. The proper marking of aerial 
highways is a great aid to the establish- 
ment of air transportation. Fortunate 
ndeed is the pilot if he finds his course 
dotted with conspicuous and legible roof 
lawn signs. The lighting of such air- 
way signs, strongly urged by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is obviously as neces- 
sary as the sign itself. Roof signs, pri- 
marily important as supplements to or- 
dinary landmarks in the daytime, when 
ghted at night form an illuminated map 
while every natural landmark is obliter- 
ated by darkness. 

City officials or civic and business or- 
ganizations contemplating the erection 
of roof or lawn signs will therefore be 
nterested in the following information 
pertinent to sign visibility, legibility and 
construction. 


Factors to Be Considered 

The distance at which a sign can be 
read in the daytime depends upon the 
ize and shape of the letters, their spac- 
ing, and the degree of “ontrast between 
the letters and the background. Chrome- 
vellow letters on the customary black 
reof background, as recommended by the 
Department of Commerce, make a prac- 
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PIG. 1. LETTER SIZE AND VIEWING 
ANGLE DETERMINE THE LEGIBILITY DIS- 
TANCE TO A GREAT EXTENT 








By D. C. YOUNG 
tical color combination which proves eas- 
ily legible. A semi-mat finish paint is 
recommended. 

Letters painted directly on the roofs of 
flat-topped buildings are likely to be- 
come covered with dirt anc soot, and in 


winter with snow. Where such conditions 


] ] 


exist, and also on gravel or pitch roof- 
ing not suitable for painted letters, it is 
suggested that letters made of wood or 
galvanized iron, mounted on steel or 
wooden supports, be used, thus raising 
the sign a foot or more above the roof 
Signs made of baked porcelain-enameled 
metal are enduring, collect dirt slowly. 
are easily cleaned, and do not require 
painting. On the other hand, sloping 
roofs are less likely to collect dirt or 
snow, but the sign is effective only in 
one direction if the slope is more than 


30 degrees. Two signs should therefore 


I 


be used, one on each side 





CHART OF LETTER PROPORTIONS 


The larger the letters the farther the 
sign will be legible. Letter heights of 
less than 6 feet are not recommended 
The width of the letter stroke and the 
space between letters are also factors 
which affect the readability of a painted 
sign. Desirable proportions of the letters 
are as follows: 


3/5 of the height 
1/6 of the height 


Minimum letter width 

Width of stroke 

Minimum space between 
letters . 1 /4 of the height 
Approximate length of sign—Height of 

letter number of letters. 


While a sign as a whole may be visible 
at a considerably greater distance than 
shown, the eye can distinguish between 
two strokes of a letter only when they 
are separated by 1 minute of are, which 
corresponds to 34 inches for each 1,000 
feet. On account of the foreshortening of 
the letter when viewed obliquely, the ap- 
parent separation of strokes is reduced, 
and the legibility distance is reduced ac- 
cordingly. This effect is shown graphi- 
cally in Fig. 1, which indicates the sphere 
of legibility for a 6-foot letter at different 
viewing positions. Letters as large as 
space permits should be used, since they 


erlal Highways and Their Marking 
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FIG. 2. LIGHTING METHODS: Top, 


FLOODLIGHTS; CENTER, ANGLE REFLEC 
TORS; BOTTOM, EXPOSED LAMP OUT 
LINE. EACH TYPE HAS ADVANTAGES 


can be read farther in bad weather, 
when the sign is needed most. The ar- 
row, used to indicate the direction to the 

rport, will give a clearer indication of 
direction if it consists only of a barb and 
straight shaft—the enlarged head unmis 
takably indicating the direction to follow 


Signs Must Attract Attention 
Since a pot i height of 2,500 feet 
sees the horizon about 65 miles distant, 
he has within his range of vision an’ 
area of more than 7,000 square mules 
Within an angle of 45 degrees from 
straight down, he surveys with fair dis- 
cernment an area of about 10,000,000 
square feet, and unless he circles pur- 
posely he has only 40 or 50 seconds in 
which to locate a sign the area of which 
may be only 500 to 2,000 square feet 
In other words, the pilot has about the 
same problem of noticing 2 sign as one 
has in scanning a full-page advertisement 
in the newspaper for 40 seconds and ex 


pecting to find a certain item among se 


eral hundred or perhaps a_ thousand 
items 

For that reason airway signs should 
be made as large as possi! le to attract 


attention, and should be located on the 
most prominent buildings or roofs which 
stand out sharply. Observations have re- 
vealed that a sign will be effective if lo 
cated on a large lawn. The green or 
brown grass in the spring or fall of the 
year provides a suitable background to 
make the sign readily conspicuous. The 
chance of seeing a sign :ncreases with 
the number of signs in any given district, 
as well as with their prominence. While 
one or two roof signs suffice to air-mark 
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TABLE 1-—Number, Size, and Location of Floodlighting Projectors Required for nomically, and because of its brightns 
Painted or Cut-Out Letter Signs of Various Sizes - endeshtediy the wust ellecti 
Unit having upproximately 0-degree loam spread recommendec . 
. > —$$_________—__— — method 
Length of Sig Feet ; . 
Le Suggestions for suitable lamps a 
Hes A; 
‘ ¢ 8 . on ghting equipment needed for the var 
i a ee is methods of lighting follow: 
, a att 1000-watt - . 
cad | 40° Spread | 40° Spread Floodlighting the Sign 
Le Le Lens 
\ floodlight having a 30-degree bear 
t ach er at each end : 
= “ss | a pread is well adaptable to this use. 
4 4 ¢ . ° . 
00. wet watt | 1000-watt | 1000-watt typical unit is shown in Fig. 3. Sinex 
O Sprmas | So Rees | SU) neeees | eee every sign is rectangular, a spread len 
Len Lens Lens Le = 5 ’ 
At tos At tos mav be used to advantage Lo spread the 
at each end 2 at cach end (See Fiz See Fig. 5 ' 
_ ght in such a fashion that the bean 
4 6 8 l 
1000. watt 1000. watt 1000. watt 1000- watt s 1a pe corresponds quite closely to the 
<0" Socend | 40’ Sovend | <0’ Soread | 40’ Spread shape of the sign. A shield or hoo 
Lens Lens Len Lens I : La : A 
At top At top At tor At top snould be used above the projectors to 
See Fig. 5 See Fig. 5 See Fig. 5 See Fig : ‘ 
eae cut off stray upward light which other- 
8 ro 12 14 » » 
1000.watt | 1000-wett | 1000.watt | 1000-wate ise would interfere with clear viewing 
Light Light Light Light + .< 
Stippled Stippled Stippled Stippled he sign. 
At toy At toy At tox At top In order that the beam 1nay cover the 
See Fig. 5) | (See Fig. 5) | (See Fig. 5) | (See Fig. 5 Et, 
gs SRP ely rea, the projectors should be mounted 
e lighting the arrow ; } S 
feet above the sign and about 5 feet 
1 sl v floodlights or by angle reflectors, the back from the edge. Projectors located 
shi i ne or more signs in ever imination should be of the order of 15 t the two ends of the sign are suitabl 
sect loot-candies ove! the en ior signs up to OU teet 
tire surface long. Signs longer tha 
Lighting Requirements Since the lighting result this can be lighted more 
rh re several methods to be co! will be much the sam uniformly from project 
aides n lighting airwav signs. as illus with either floodlighting ors grouped at th 
trate Fig. 2. The problem involves OF angle reflector equip- sides 
exactly t ime considerations as the Ment, the choice between The arrow, with its 
lichting rge poster boards or the de- the two will depend on legend of miles to the 
sion exposed lamp signs, the princi- Telative costs, considering airport, will require ai 
pi hich are well established. Al- Specific conditions of in additional projector, 
aa ee Se ee a eee stallation and miainte- which can usually be 
though f ential difleren l 1a it J 
er eee a mounted on the same 
Zontal in ead Ot Ver cea 
tha me rules ipply with regard to The exposed-lam} type structure that supports 
ioice of lighting equipment, location for of illuminated sign (out- the other projectors. 
uniform coverage of the area, and proper lining the letters with a Fig. 4 illustrates the 
lump size for effective brightness row of small lamps), can method of floodlighting 
Where the painted sign is lighted either be installed very  eco- 


FIG. 3. FLOODLIGHT uNIT “!£0 Irom projectors at 
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HOW VARIOUS LIGHTING METHODS WOULD APPEAR IN PRACTICE 
Pig. 4. Smaller signs can be floodlighted projectors located at ends of sign. Fig. 5. For larger signs more uniform distribution of light is 
obtained if floodlights are placed at sides. ig. 6. Angle reflectors should be mounted along top of sign. Fig. 7. Exposed lamp signs attract 
attention and can be cons.ructed inexpensively, as shown in lower right corner of sketch 
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wh end; Fig. 5 shows a larger sign 
TABLE I1]—Legibility Distances for Signs of 


ghted by two groups of projectors at structed very inexpensively simply by Various Sises and Lamping 


An exposed-lamp sign can be con- 
















































the side. Obviously, the amount of following the painted letter strokes with aa Nasimem Lagitdity Distance (F 
light, and consequently the wattage, re- lengths of conduit containing sockets a co | ™ Letters | 6 Letters | #L 
yuired to light a sign to a given bright- foot apart. Much of the cost of an ordi- . “+ +. o 
ness, will be proportional to the area of nary electric sign is in the steel frame- ’ 10 50 ore r 
the sign. Table I gives the number of work construction necessary to support , 510 ‘ ne 
projectors, the size of lamp, and the the sign vertically against extreme wind 2 se ae rere ert 
type of cover glass recommended for pressure. Flat on a roof, however, only — rr re 
signs of various heights and lengths. the skeleton of conduit is necessarv. This wo sts 300 ee 
conduit ean be fastened to the roof at - - ; : , . 
Lighting with Angle Reflectors intervals with strap iron. Where this is : 1080 “ 
Although the initial cost of angle re- impractical, the conduit can be str upped my 
flector equipment for sign !ighting is rel- to narrow wood or metal stringers and «sno. 
atively low, a greater number of units is the whole framework superimposed on 
the painted sign and bolted down. The inches apart ng the letter strokes. To 
conduit, stringers, and sockets would of prevent corros | serious deteriora 
course be painted chrome-yellow so as tion of socket rts, 1t 1s recommended 
to be an integral part of the letter stroke that the lam socket be protected 
when seen in the daytime by a clear or light-vellow glass hood 
Fig. 7 illustrates the construction of a These hoods nd holders are readily 
s mple exposed-lamp sign as desc ribed iwallable na provide a tairiv dust tight 
ra above. The same principle applies to and water-tig ising for the lamp 
bas : signs made up of letters cut out of wood and socket | 
FIG. 8. CUT-OUT LETTER MOUNTED or metal instead of being painted directly The choice the size of lamp to be 
on the roof. Fig. 8 suggests the construe- sed is govern vy the two factors 
required, and consequently the amount tion of a sign with letters formed of gal- ttracting powe! 1 legil ' In ger 
of wiring necessary is somewhat greater Y#nized iron or poreclain-enameled steel. eral, 10- and 15 lamps will be sa 
compared with floodlights. The mainte- Che slightly sloping sides tend to shed  jsfactory in dark districts, and, in fact, a 






nance cest may also be somewhat 


reate 9 fac Toe ig is > greater distance than w } reer | 1x 
greater, but a factor offsetting this is the TAME 1S—Lichtins with Regie Dicfierters ( hen larger lamy 





dust and dirt, and, beimg set up above sign using 10-watt imps can be read at 





















fact that, should one lamp burn out, fair enema re used. But the use of larger lamps 
coverage is still possible from the re- Wesabe tate ill produce brighter sign which will 
maining units. command greater attention, and this 
When using angle reflectors, the con- ‘ctor 1s of importance in locations ad 

: cent to brightly lighted streets or near 





ventional method employed for the light- = 
ing of bulletin and poster boards is sat- > 





other advertising signs. Table II] shows 








isfactory. This consists of mounting a © To determine Seidinednk: the legibility distances of signs when 
single row of units along one side at the . various sizes Ol lamps are used 

top of the letter in Fig. 6. The reflectors the roof. the sign is effective even with 1 LP EES 
should be mounted a foot or so from the 4 egnsiderable amount of drifted snow. sane “alia: tain: cathe: enon. teem cements tes 
edges of the letters; the relations be- The lanap sockets should be enased 12 d tions Lamp Works of the General Electric Co., 






tween the mounting height and spacing 
of reflectors and wattage per reflector, 
are given in Table II. 













Additional units to illuminate the ar- 
row and mileage number, should be in- 
stalled in accordance with the recom- 
mendations in Table II 
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Lighting with Exposed Lamps 

4 The exposed-lamp type of sign has the 
advantage of great brightness and there- 
fore attracts attention to a greater de- 
gree than reflected light signs. A failure 
of one or several lamps does not seriously 
impair the effectiveness of the sign. A 
further advantage of the exposed-lamp 
sign is that it is effective at night even 
though the painted background is ob- 
scured by dirt or snow. 





















In outlining letters with exposed 
lamps, the lamps can usually best be lo- 
cated along the center line of the strokes 
o: the letters. An exposed-lamp sign is 
not dependent upon the background for 
its nighttime effectiveness and, if it were 
not for the requirement of daytime serv- 
ice, no painted letter background would 
even be necessary. DISTANT VIEW AND CLOSE-UP (IN INSET) OF SIGN AT CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 
























Good Design in Ornamental 














Flagpoles 


Ss ich 


an enterprise 
not be amiss to give s 
of the details of these 
The one was designed 
the office of Ernest Sil 
Architect, Palisade, N. J 
1 part of the compk 


scheme for the Orange His 
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proportion, in the materi 
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{ im! re still casting ~~ 
“a a e THE ORANGE, N. J., HiGH SCHOOL FLAGPOLE 
, There is essentially a symbolic significance about this form of civic art 
eire } ‘ t he which gives it interest for the designer, whether he be an architect, as 
aan . i in the above instance, or a x ulptor working in collaboration with arc hi 
ects, as in the case of the structure below 
er! r c way ol! civi 
enel 
M vell decic 
! ‘ 
rname 
m Che tw CCO?! 
ng ns are 
site ends 
} ‘ 1 slit 
t Ma ! each Trt 
he re ol its cas 
mirably | has i \ 
g 1 harm : 
re n ts setting 
Phe lesigned by 
{ lt by he cor 
ruc ny of the sch 
bu h it 1s al 
l | S was l 
S17 5K | ther was n 
ceived and architects 
working together to create in 
appro] its symbolic expres 
sion of a city’s gratitude to its 
heroes of the World War Its 
cost was $45.000 
The average community will 
want a flagpole at a cost some- 
where between these two 
amounts And because it is 
not always clear to the com- 
munity, or the committee, as 
to just how to proceed with 


THE PLAINFIELD, N. J., FLAGPOLE 





courtesy of the architect 
this cost was divided as fo 
lows: 
Flagpole and trimmings $ 300 
Bronze base R25 
Cast stone for base QN4 
Excavation and concrete f 
on 100 
Total $1,509 
The same piece ol work 


might cost considerably more 
or less elsewhere, according to 
conditions. Such 
cessory might with perfect ap 
propriateness be placed in front 
of an already existing building, 
rr might be made possible by 


cal an ac 


mmunity enterprise as an ac- 
companiment for some new or 
proposed publie building. In 
either case a commemorative 
tablet could be set into the 


base, or otherwise made a part 
of the design. 

The flagpole at Plainfield has 
entirely different history. It 
vas designed by the New York 
irchitectural firm Helmle 
ind Corbett, and bronze 
sculptural base was executed by 
(;aetano Cecere, eminent artist, 
of the American Acad- 
in Rome. Since the piece 
was intended to embody 
symbolize the spirit of those of 
Plainfield’s young men 
fought in the war, neither 
money nor time was spared in 
its acquisition. Not satisfied to 
get the services of artists of 
the first grade, the city invoked 
the aid of the National Com- 
mission of Fine Arts at Wash- 
ington, which body exercises 
the function of advising upon 


n 
ol 


its 


I ellow 
emy 
and 


who 











THE 


location of statues, fountains, 


AMERICAN CITY for NOVEMBER, 1 


it ind i some time ago by 
such other objects erected under this Commission contained suggestions 
uthority of the Federal Government, as to first steps to be taken by + 


nd the selection of artists for the community or committee having a m 

execution of the work, and which ment or other form of civic art in : 
so acts unofficially, when invited to pect. Seek advice of some one trained 

do so, as in this case, as consultant to in the arts, it is urged—someon 

states or cities. It is the highest author- fied to s adviser in a numb 

ty on art matters in America, services important matters, including the | 
which are available to municipalities tion, the kind of art, and the artis 
id to semi-publie organizations in those Competitions, it is suggested, are some 

municipalities. Its chairman is Charles times imperative for the selectio1 , 

Moore rtist, and the adviser should be ( 


; 
) rogram ha ¢ luict 

‘ = I | ( l lesig or 
( re ‘ T S S 
: ora 
Nat S re Socit 14 

‘Oth < Seer: Wiel gale 


Two Notable American Art Commissions 


il Ih 


cm HALL. New York, contains th 
finest collection ol historical Americal 


ortraits in the city and one of the best in 
existenct It includes ninety portraits 
o! presidents, vice-presidents, governors 
mavors, and other “men who have been 
outstanding figures in their generations 
ind who have made an impression on the 
historv of their times, With a few 
notable exceptions these portraits are then 
only public memorials 

In addition to its historical value the 


in important relationshiy 
the ol rt. by 
American The 
Washington by Trumbull, and | 
Vanderlyn, Peale, Sully, Mors 
ifford distinctive ex imple s of 


colle ection be irs 
American 


beginnings 


artists portrait ol Creorge 
ortraits by 
ind Inman, 


i dey 


eloping 


\merican school which, by the second 
quarter of the last century had raised New 
York to her primacy as an ert center 

lhe City Hall building itself has for 
more than a century ranked among the 
most beautiful buildings in the country 


ind certainly among the most distinctive, 


standing it does at the very threshold 


as 


of the nation, where it welcomes our most 
distinguished foreign visitors, and gives 
them their first impression of American 
hospitality, American government, Ameri- 
ean architecture, American art, and 


American taste 

The Art Commission of New York 

City 

The art of the (¢ Hall 
prominently featured in the annual reports 
of the Art Commission of New York City 
the years 1926-1927 
gether and marking the 
the Commission’s lif¢ 


treasures ‘ity ur’ 


recently issued to 

thirtieth year 
But New York has 
many other art treasures, some old, some 
idea of the value of these may 
be derived from one statement alone taken 
from the publication; that is, that art and 
architectural projects at a total estimate d 
cost of $92,000,000 were submitted to the 
Commission during the two years reported 
upon in the 
sion'’s history had this amount been ex- 
ceeded in a like pe riod The aggregate 
for 1923-1924 was $119,500,000. This in- 
cluded the unusual amount of over $50,- 
000.000 for schools 

The brief survey the 
thirty years of activity is both interest- 
ing and significant. In its beginning the 
body was looked upon askance, being con- 
sidered by many merely as an interesting 


lor 


ol 


new. Some 


Only once before Commis- 


of Commission's 


experiment in civics. It is true tl Bos 
on already had ) ~ I 1 oy 
1890, with the | ted . 

upon works of art con ing into posse I 


o! the eity; and 


bDoav cre 


ited in 1895 But the 


by the Greater New York ( irter 1898 
vas th st Kind and sco 

on t lesigns « bl b ling 

ell A il I d ) 
pro erty Its i irable rile 0 3S 
nee ratl than structior ind 
dial cooper n with the heads o } 
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or some sor control over then | 
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The Commission is able to 
gratuying Improve! n n ne 1 gns 


submitted by ieads, and I 
ticularly to remark upon the I 

lent designs submitted during the 

two years for major buildings, s 

court houses, public schools, colleges i 
hospit ils [The whole record of the Com- 
mission’s activities is, in fact, an eloq t 
iccount of the value such public criter- 


have in the establishing of stand- 
iblic t 


ion May 


irds of } ist 


The Commission of Fine Arts, 
Washington, D. C. 

Similar reports from art cor 

ind art juries working in a more limits 
way in cities smaller than New Y 
would give similarly gratifying acco 
And the history of the service whuicl 
been rendered to cities and to states in 
matter of planning artistic publi 
semi-public structures by the Commissio1 
o: Fine Arts at Washington, is 
vet to be idequately recorded 
average “man on the street 

This national commission has vested 
it the duty of advising upon the lo 


of statues, fountains and monuments I 
nd parks of th 
ill other s ! 


the public squares, streets 
District of Columbia, and 


structures erected under thority of the 
United States It also has the respons 
bility of advising the President or any 
committee of either house of Congress 


upon questions of art when called upon to 
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Jim the Truckman Kicks the “Drivin’ 
Fools and Walkin’ Yaps”’ 


Two “Kicks” from a New Book Called “Stay Alive,” 


Jay-Walkin’ Yaps (Kick No. 12) 
M' IST people thinks the shortest dis- 
4 tance between two points is Just sim- 
ply from here to there. The only route 
they can see to any place when walkin’ is 
via the well known though much abused 
bee-lint Short and direct 1s their 


by Marcus Dow 


birds that is drivin’ cars don't expect to 
find no one there, and then suddenly out 
f:om behind a parked car steps Mr. or 
Mrs. Yap and then—bingo! Bring on a 
stretcher and a broom and sweep up the 
remains! That's all that’s left to do 


Now in this brain-twistin’ game they is 
a lot of times when it’s safe to pass and 
not so safe if you don’t. Once when I was 
takin’ part in one of them battles o’ wits 
(or nit-wits as it happened to be in this 
case), the other male guy in our merry 


party of four scowlin’ faces was 





motto when crossin’ a street, and 
if they s in the middle of the 
block when they decides they 
want to get to the other side, why 
should they wait till they get to 
the next crossin By that time 
thev might change their minds or 


So theretore, pronto, 


somethin 
out they ducks into the feverish 
highway which is burnin’ up with 
the friction of rubber tires passin’ 
over it continuous. Mebbe they ts 


luc ky ind gets to the opposit« 


shore, | mean curb, without takin 
a forced nose-dive due to and by 
reason ol 1 rushin’, on-comin 


naptha wagon commonly called a 
automobile, hittin’ ‘em where they 
least expected il 

They say that hgures don't le 
Of course back in the days ol 
bustle und neve! 
could tell, but nowadays it’s dif- 
You can usually dep nd 


corsets you 


ferent 
on what vou see as bein’ a fact 
And so, at the risk of bein’ a bore, 


that organization. 
lished by Marcus Dow, Inc., of New York, 
by whose permission the extracts on this 
and the opposite page are reproduced. See 
also Municipal and Civic Publications, this 
issue. 


yoo 


“Stay Alive! 


Every careless driver and every heedless 
walker gets, in this book of Marcus Dow's, 
what Jim calls “a good swift kick in the 
shins.” But, as the author's purpose is in- 
dicated by the title, each one of us should 
take with meekness and repentance our 
bawling-out, and should, by popular educa- 
tion in public safety, make the reproof 
effective in our own communities. 
author's knowledge of the principles and 
practice of public safety has been gained 
during many years of work in that field, 
notably as President of the National Safety his fist. 
Council and in other official positions in 
“Stay Alive” is pub- voo. 


partner to a dame who certainly 
knew her bridge, or leastways 
thought she did. She got so much 
enjoyment out o’ the game the 
wrinkles in her forehead had be- 
come a permanent wave. 

Well, sir, in the second rubber 
I think it was, the said dame bid 
a weak one in hearts, she havin’ 
mebbe four of them  perticular 
red - spotted pasteboards, and 
wanted to indicate to the dumb 


The bimbo sittin’ opposite her how 


she stood. After our side had en- 
listed for a spade he raises her 
‘cause he had a lonesome ten-spot 
in her suit, but not a face card in 
He had a hand like a 
foot, as they say in bridge parly- 
She boosted her bid up an- 
other point after our side give two 
spades. She got the bid, but she 
also got set good and proper, and 
judgin’ from the looks she give 
the cowerin’, tremblin’ little feller 
that raised her, it would have been 











I'm goin to show you a couple ol 
figures or two. On paper I mean. 

Not so long ago, | was talkin’ to a guy 
who was doin’ some work for the Pohies 
Department of the big city of New York, 
helpin’ to educate six million folks how 
to save their skins, their scalps and their 
dignity on the streets of their fair city. 
He k pt a record of the killin’s of walk- 
ers In one vear the y was 542 people 
bumped off by autos while crossin’ streets 
Only 190 of ‘em was annihilated at crossin’s. 
The rest of ‘em, which was two-thirds of 
the total, took the count while crossin’ in 
the middle of the block, though them that 
crossed in the middle of the block was 
way in the minority. 

When yvaps crosses a street in the middle 
of the block usually a parked car standin’ 
by the curb shuts off their view. He and 
she can’t see what’s comin’. They steps in 
front of a on-comin’ tourin’ ear, taxi, truck 
or what have you got, and takes a wallop 
that transports ‘em to the land of the great 
majority. Whether that be heaven or some 
other well known place you'll have to fig- 
ure out for yourself, 

Now, the main point in this here yarn, 
if you by chance ain’t got it yet, is that 
it’s safer to cross streets at regular crossin’s. 
As a habit to follow it’s got jay-walkin’ 
skinned a mile. The trouble with jay- 
walkin’ yaps, they is most generally wool 
gatherin’ at the time and they steps out 
into the most dangerous part of a street 
without thinkin’ and without lookin’. The 


But regardless of where you cross, culti- 
vate the habit of lookin’ both ways first. 
The muscles in your neck need exercise. 
From my observations, fair and impartial, 
I calculate they is ten million yaps in 
this country that is muscle-bound in the 
neck. This kick is for them, too 

And here’s somethin’ else for you to 
ponder over. Walkers that busts over a 
street in the middle of a block helps to 
make auto drivers dangerous. You don’t 
know why? I'll tell you. ‘Cause it makes 
them that drives jumpy and _ nervous. 
That’s why. 


“I Pass!” 
(Kick No. 26) 

Passin’ is a popular pastime among 
folks addicted to the habit of playin’ 
u game called bridge. I don't know why 
they call it bridge, 
such thing in the game as a bridge to help 
you put yourself across. You gotta swim 
o1 else you sink. And if you have a bone- 
head partner or bum cards, sink it is— 
accordin’ to my best and worst experiences. 
Yes, I sometimes play at that high-brow 
game myself. I’d rather play a game of 
rummy or poker any day, but the wife she 
learnt this highfalutin’ bridge stuff from 
« Shoe salesman’s wife and a coupla other 
dames, so I got forced into it, if you know 
what I mean. 


‘cause they ain't no 


safer, oh, very much safer, had he 
of said, manful like, “I pass!” 

But, say folks, they is times when 
passin’ ain’t safe. Put your ear up to the 
megaphone and listen to this: 

A guy in a sedan was bowlin’ down a 
bullyvard one day and started to pass on 
the left of a big movin’ van. He started to 
pass just as they was goin’ over a street 
crossin’, Another dub in a open boat 
comin’ off the side street was tryin’ to 
beat it across in front of the movin’ van. 
He cleared the van all right all right, but 
ploughed smack into the middle of the 
sedan. The poor guy drivin’ the sedan was 
bumped off. He passed on to another 
world, if you get me. And it was his own 
fault, notwithstandin’ and regardless of 
the dumb carelessness of the bird that run 
into him. He had no right to pass that 
van travelin’ the same direction he was, 
while goin’ over a street intersection. 

So give attention to your passin’ habits! 
It’s plumb dangerous to pass another car 
on a street crossin’. Likewise and further- 
more, it’s suicide to pass goin’ around a 
curve where you can’t see what’s comin’ 
on the other side of that curve. It’s dead 
wrong to pass a car goin’ your way up a 
bill where you can’t see what’s just over 
the top o’ that hill. 

If you don’t mind your passin’, and do it 
accordin’ to the best and safest rules o’ the 
game, some sweet day you'll pass into 
eternity, quick and sudden like. And that’s 
worse than overbiddin’ your hand. 
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A lotta bozos thinks their auto or their truck is a dawg on a leash. 


When the light changes to green they shoot forward like the leash 
busted. 


=I Killin’ folks outright is bad 


enough, t even scarin’ 
’em to death don’t win you 
no applause. 
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>| Hitch your brain to the 
re thing you’re supposed to 
Wy be doin’. If that thing 
happens to be operatin’ a 

motor vehicle, tie it with a double 


knot so it won’t pull loose. 
(aR eR RERRERRER SRE SRE ES ESE S| 








eee E ERE Ree eee 
_ They’sa difference between 
. aexcuse and a reason. You 
can find ‘me excuses but 
not one bloomin’ reason for 
bein’ careless. 
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[Look back before you roll 


{x _ back and there won’t 
VAY be no come-back. 











Backed without lookin’ behind him, slammed into a car parked 
there and sent it smack into a baby carriage. 




















ie 


Sati Ss yger 


With a buildin’ on the corner givin’ ’em a bum view, why didn’t them 
two birds slow down approachin’ that crossin’? Ask me another! 


(aR RRR RERR SERRE SRE EES SG | 

€—). Teachin’ kids readin’, 
™ writin’ and’ rithmeticmakes 

5 ’em educated. Teachin’’em 

safety helps ’em live and 

enjoy that education. 
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@) Don’t try to hug the car in 
4 front o’ you. Wait till you 
get home and hug your wife. 





















THESE DRAWINGS FROM ‘‘STAY ALIVE’’ ILLUSTRATE EFFECTIVELY THE NEED OF JIM THE TRUCKMAN’S KICKS 
Each of the comments in the six boxes is used at the end of a chapter in the book and emphasizes a special kick 
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New York’s New Method of Investigating 
Fatal Traffic Accident Causes 


By PHILIP D. HOYT 


First Deputy Potice Commissioner, New York City 


N order to go more deeply into acci- 
| dents involving deaths in New York 

City, the Traffie Division has re- 
cently inaugurated a system providing 
for a more detailed investigation of such 
accidents. Every death now occurring 
in the city as the result of a highway 
accident is investigated by a special 
squad operating directly from Police 
Headquarters and reporting to me. This 
squad is composed of experienced traf- 
fie men who work in uniform. The werk 
is so distributed that the investi- 


provided; warning lights indicating a 
“dead end” street, or various other traf- 
fic equipment of a cautionary nature 
may be necessary. Regulations, such as 
one-way streets, may be advisable. The 
investigator's visit may result in the dis- 
covery that particular attention to en- 
forcement of speed laws should be given 
at this point. White lines to define pe- 
destrian crossings may be needed. 
Many of the recommendations relate 
to other departments. Street-lighting 


streets is a task calling for the utmost 
effort. Our toll from street accidents is 
high, yet we feel that we are making 
some progress in our attempt to con- 
serve human life by a thorough and sys- 
tematic study of accidents. 

Last year, for the first time since the 
appearance of the automobile, the num- 
ber of fatalities and injuries to both 
adults and children resulting from high- 
way accidents in this city, decreased from 
the preceding year. I refer to the total, 

not to the percentage according 





gator can give a full day to each 
fatal accident 

Although the information re- 
ceived from the patrolmen on 
post is quite complete, there are 


frequently conditions at the 
points where accidents occur 
which the ordinary policeman 


does not feel a responsibility to 
investigate and make the basis of 
recommendations to his superi- 


ors. The members of this special 
squad, being few in number, 
know exactly what information 
is required 

The investigator visits the 


scene of the accident at the same 
hour of the day when it occurred. 


This enables him to take into 
account all conditions at that 
particular time, such, for 


example, as the volume of traffic, 
street lighting and many other 





Facts as Factors in 


Accident 


Department. 


of Traffie Accidents 


In his paper, “How We Use Statistics in 
Prevention,” read before the 
National Safety Congress on October 2, 
Commissioner Hoyt outlined in some de- 
tail the accident record methods of the 
Traffic Division of the New York Police 
The decided progress in ac- 
cident reduction recently shown in New 
York was attributed by the speaker in no 
small measure to the use of accident rec- 
ords, 

Excerpts from this paper, with special 
reference to New York’s new method of 
investigating fatal accidents, and Commis- 
sioner Hoyt’s advocacy of more systematic 
safety education in 
comprise the accompanying article. 


American 


the Reduction 


schools, 


to population or to the number 
of automobiles. The fatalities 
from motor vehicle accidents in 
this city in 1927 were 178 per 
100,000 of population. The fig- 
ures of the National Safety 
Council show that the general 
rate for the entire country, urban 
and rural, was 19.6 per 100,000, 
while the urban rate was 22.4. So 
the streets of New York were 
safer than the highways of the 
country as a whole. 

The most encouraging fact, 
however, is that since 1925 there 
has been a steady reduction year 
after year in fatalities to chil- 
dren of 16 and under due to 
highway accidents in New York 
City. In 1923 there were 453 
children killed; in 1924, 432; in 
1925, 422; in 1926, 413; in 1927, 
408. In the first eight months of 








factors. ‘The investigators are 
draftsmen, and their report includes 
a diagram of the locality show- 


ing all the physical features and the po- 
sitions of the vehicles or pedestrians fig- 
uring in the accident. Specific informa- 
tion covering several points is required 
in the report—whether there was a traf- 
fie post or a traffic light at the point in- 
volved, the street-lighting conditions, any 
special traffic regulations such as one- 
way streets in the vicinity, and the con- 
dition of the pavement. These reports 
are taken up in conference with the pa- 
trolmen who write them and there is a 
thorough discussion of conditions at each 
point, so that we may get an answer in 
each case to the question whether any- 
thing possible can be done to improve 
conditions. 

Many of the recommendations, nat- 
urally, come within the jurisdiction of 
the Police Department. Attention may 
be called to a crossing where trattic 
lights or a traffic policeman should be 


conditions may be in need of improve- 
ment. Repairs to highways or bridges 
may be necessary. The highway facili- 
ties may be inadequate, requiring engi- 
neering measures for relief. 

In some cases the recommendations 
relate to individuals or private agencies, 
involving, for example, the routing of 
fleets of vehicles to less congested see- 
tions. The investigations frequently d's- 
close facts that are of interest to the 
school authorities, and their cooperation 
is sought. 

This system of a detailed investigation 
of fatalities, although comparatively 
new and by no means fully developed, 
has been found to be of the greatest 
assistance in improving traffic condi- 
tions throughout the city. 


Traffic Fatalities Decreasing in 
New York 
Handling traffic safely under such 
conditions on the city’s 5,000 miles of 


this year 218 children were killed 
s compared with 266 during the corre- 
sponding period last year, a decrease of 
1S per cent from last year. In consid- 
ering these figures it must be borne in 
mind that in the period from 1923 to 
this year the number of cars practically 
doubled. These figures include not oniy 
automobile accidents but accidents in- 
volving all classes of vehicles—street 
cars, horse-drawn vehicles, riding horses, 
motorcycles and bicycles. 


Safety Education in the Schools 

Teaching a child how to take care of 
himself under present traffic conditicns 
is a duty no less important than teach- 
ing reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Safety instruction, furthermore, can be 
combined with those and other subjects 
of the regular curriculum without tak- 
ing any additional time. Such instrw- 
tion, in fact, can be so planned that it 
will stimulate interest in the subjects 
into which it is incorporated. 














New York’s First Printed Traffic Regulations 
Issued Just 25 Years Ago 


By CHARLES J. TILDEN 
PROFESSOR OF ENGINEERIN Mecwanics. Yate 1 


HE end of last month (Oc- 
tober, 1928) saw the quar- 
ter-centenary ot one ol 
the most important events in the 
historv of New York’s industrial 
nd social life On October 30, 
1903, the first set of printed traf- 
fie regulations was issued by the 
city’s Police Department. Up to 
that time, except for the time- 
honored rule of the road, “Keep 
to the right’”—more a tradition 
than a regulation—little had been 
done in the way of a formal and 
systematic attempt to regulate 
the growing traffic on the city’s 
streets 
The need for such regulation 
had, however, been realized for 
years—by one man. The grow- 
ing congestion, with consequent 
delay and confusion, had been 
noted by William Phelps Eno, 
who set his order-loving brain to 
work to find a remedy. Early in 
1900 he published an article call- 
ing attention to the need for re- 
form, and worked in close touch 
with Capt. A. R. Piper, then 
Deputy Police Commissioner in 





charge of traffic, in the effort to WILLIAM PHELPS ENO R 
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lished as a proposed ordinance were 
therefore recast as a set of highway traf- 
fic police regulations. As soon as these 
were submitted to the then Police Com- 
Francis V. Greene, and 
his attention called to the responsibility 
which the city charter directly placed 
upon his department, he signed the or- 
der, and the first trathe regulations in 
the city ol Greater New York were in 


etiect 


missioner, Gen 


These regulations were the beginning, 
but they have formed the basis of all 
subsequent regulatory codes. They were 
revised and reissued no than five 
times prior to 1918. In 1919 they were 
again revised and brought up to date by 
the Highways Transport Committee of 
the Couneil of National Defense, of 
which Mr. Eno, the original author, was 
a member. An outgrowth of this Com- 
mittee is the Highway Education Board, 


less 


THE AMERICAN CITY for NOVEMBER, 


formed in 1920 to foster and continue 
this phase of the work of the Council 
of National Defense. This Board called 
a National Conference on Education for 
Highway Engineering and Highway 
Transport in Washington in October, 
1922, at which a special committee sub- 
mitted the following recommendations, 
which were approved and adopted by 
the Conterence: 


“The Committee believes that a study 
f the underlying principles of the best 
practice in relation to traffic regulation 
and safety is of fundamental importance. 
The Committee, therefore, 
that the Highway Education Board ask 
The Eno Foundation for Highway Traffic 
Regulation, Inc., to take up these prob- 
lems as a continuation of the work of the 
Council of National Defense for the in- 
vestigation, codification, publication and 
standardization of general highway traffic 


recommends 


1928 





regulation; thus insuring continuity and 
permanency in the study of these impor- 
tant problems.” 


The Eno Foundation for Highway 
Traffic Regulation had been establishe: 
and incorporated in 1921. It has wide 
powers in its charter for adjustment to 
changing conditions, and a generous en- 
dowment for carrying on the work of its 
founder. It is already operating as an 
important agency in this field. The res- 
olution quoted above places upon it the 
responsibility for keeping the Genera! 
Highway Traffic Regulations — the 
C.N.D. Code—up to date. 

In addition, the Foundation has given 
advice on the solution of traffic prob- 
lems to various municipalities and towns 
A plan for traffic control at the Rond 
Point on the Champs Elysées in Paris, 
prepared by the Eno Foundation, has 
recently been put into effect in that city. 


Cooperative Subdivisions in Denmark 


the subdivisions in 
near Copenhagen are coopera- 
A group of 25 to 300 people, 
usually 


bape majority of 
and 

tive more 
working men, join together in a 
cooperative association to purchase a tract, 
lay it out, put in utilities and erect build- 
ings. Each member much per 
month as in our building and Joan asso- 
ciations. The city lends capital on first 
mortgage up to 75 per cent or more of 
the total cost of land and buildings. The 
cooperators state their preferences as to 
when they want to build. If there is not 
enough capital available, they draw lots 
for precedence in building. 


pays so 


No member 
owns his house or land, but he eventually 
owns stock in the association equal in 
value to lot and his pro 
rata part of the streets, parks. public utili- 
and He 
to his family or he 


his house, his 


ties services can will his house 


can lease or even 


sell his rights in it to anyone agreeable 
to the other members. 

City Engineer Bijerre controls the 
out of each subdivision, the layout and 
upkeep of streets, public utilities and 
parks and other open spaces, the construc- 
tion of buildings and, negatively at least, 
the character of building. 

In a recent conversation with the writer, 
Mr. Bijerre stated that these cooperatives 
ure virtually always successful and that 
there appears to be no complaint on the 
part of the members. He said that the 
greatest difficulty lay in the necessity of 
providing immediately complete develop- 
ment and utilities throughout the tract, 
all of which is entirely at the expense of 
the association. This is due to the fact 
that the members who wish to build right 
away are scatiered all over the subdivi- 
sion. He recommends concentrating those 


lay- 


who wish to build first, in one quarter of 
the tract; a second group in a second 
quarter; and so on—and then develop the 
streets and utilities accordingly. 

Another difficulty lies in the middle- 
man, who always takes his profit between 
the original owner of the tract and the 
purchasing cooperative. 

The advantages of the cooperative 
inethod, aside from the small capital in- 
volved and the savings on profits, lie in 
the ease of giving up one’s residence, the 
large city loan, and the concessions the 
city makes as to street widths and other 
development features. 

Denmark is the home of cooperation. 
People cooperate for many things. There 
are many people trained in cooperative 
management. However, the principle is 
the same as that applied to many Ameri- 
can cooperative apartments. 

GEORGE B. FORD. 


The 100 Rural Community Houses of Montana 


N more than one hundred rural com- 

munities of Montana the need for 
some sort of community center has led 
to the erection of a special building usu- 
ally called the “Community Hall.” Some 
of these are situated in villages where 
they serve both villagers and farmers and 
ure also used as gymnasiums by the school 
pupils. More, however, are located in the 
open country, many of them ten, fifteen 
twenty-five, and even fifty miles from 
any town or village of consequence. 

The picture of these community halls 
given by J. Wheeler Barger, Department 
ef Rural Life, Montana Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, in a recent issue of 
Rural America is reminiscent of the old 
pioneer days of New England when the 
Meeting House was the center of the 
communal life. The writer says: 

“Much of the material and the labor 
necessary for the hall is contributed by 
the farmers and ranchers of the commu- 


nity. Many of the halls are one- or two- 
room structures, sometimes made of logs, 
costing between $3,000 and $5,000, while 
a few are relatively more pretentious 
buildings costing between $30,000 and 
$40,000. Frequently the smaller buildings 
are 20 x 40, or 30 by 60 feet, while the 
larger are 40 by 100, or 50 by 125 feet... 
some of the larger have as many as nine 
rooms, the average number being three. 
l'ractically every hall is equipped with a 
stage, piano, chairs or benches, and kitchen 
utensils, while some have a phonograph, 
radio, motion picture machine, athletic 
supplies and a community library.” 


In some instances, Mr. Barger shows, 
some community organization of limited 
membership builds the community house, 
but these are in the minority. When the 
entire community sponsors the building, 
a corporation is sometimes formed. Money 
is raised by the sale of shares of stock, 
subscriptions from local persons, and more 


especially from business men in surround- 
ing towns, and by entertainments of va- 
rious kinds. Incorporated undertakings 
have proved on the whole more success- 
ful than loose organizations. 
“Organizations using the buildings in- 
clude Farm Bureaus, Home Demonsitra- 
tion Clubs, 4-H Clubs, Rural Boy Scouts, 
American Legion, religious organizations, 
lodges, and various other social and busi- 
ness groups. In many of the communities, 
individuals are allowed to use the halls 
ior private entertainments upon payment 
of a nominal fee. Around the halls are 
centered community development pro- 
grams along the lines of education, recre- 
ation, religion, health, beautification, and 
home-making. School and home-talent 
programs, lectures on various subjects, re- 
ligious meetings, dances, banquets and 
community fairs and athletic contests are 
but a few of the many types of mectings 
regularly held in these community cen- 
ters.” 
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Is the Recreational Use of Impounding 
| Reservoirs Permissible? 


By HELMAN ROSENTHAL 


CuHemist, Datuas, Texas, Water-Works 


OW much to protect an im- 

pounding reservoir will depend 

on what is being done to the 
water before it is pumped to the con- 
When a water is pumped di- 
rect from the reservoir to the mains, 
and only chlorination is resorted to, 
greater precaution is required than when 
the water is chemically treated and fil- 
tered. 


sumers. 


The type of water, the dilution fac- 
tor, and the distances from the intake 
to points where boating, fishing, or 
hunting is permitted must be consid- 
ered 

Let us consider specifically a reservoir 
the water of which goes to a purification 
plant. In this ease should hunting, 
boating, and fishing be permitted, or 
even bathing, provided the distance 
from the beach to the intake is of con- 
siderable distance? On one side are the 
sportsmen and on the other the sani- 
tarians. Probably neither side has made 
any extensive investigations on which to 
base definite conclusions. 


Conditions at Dallas 


The writer has had the privilege of 
observing for several years the water 
from lakes in Dallas. Dallas has four 
sources of supply: deep artesian wells 
(which supply only part of the city); 
Elm Fork of the Trinity River; a small 
reservoir containing about 700 million 
gallons of water; and a larger reservoir 
containing about 5 billion gallons of 
water. The latter reservoir covers an 
area of about 1,500 acres and has a shore 
line of about 12 miles. Drainage from 
the surrounding country (which in- 
cludes a number of dairies and one or 
two trash dumps) enters the lake; hunt- 
ing and fishing in season are permitted, 
and there are no restrictions on boat- 
ing. Bathing is not permitted, but un- 
doubtedly a few mischievous boys could 
be found in the lake on any warm day. 

That part of the city of Dallas which 
uses chemically treated water consumes 
about 14 million gallons per day, 8 mil- 
lion gallons of which comes from Elm 
Fork and Bachman Lake, and about 6 
millions from White Rock Lake. 

The latter lake was opened about 1910 
and, as stated above, boating, hunting, 
and fishing are permitted. At no time, 
however, has the pollution from the 
smaller or the larger lake been so great 


that careful treatment could not pro- 
duce an A-1 effluent. 


Making the Question Specific 
The whole problem simmers down to 
the question: What is the limit of pol- 
lution that can be handled safely and 
economically by the various processes 





A Controversial Question 

This subject is necessarily 
controversial. There are some 
persons who would fence off 
all reservoirs and let no one 
have a look at them. There 
are others who would throw 
them wide open. Neither of 
these opinions is, of course, 
based on any scientific facts. 

All through history, water 
has undoubtedly been the 
cause of many epidemics of 
cholera, typhoid, dysentery. 
etc., and is therefore looked 
upon by many as a continual 
‘danger source unless unusual 
precautions are taken to pro- 
tect the supply. 











of purification at our command? The 
writer has sent out the following ques- 
tionnaire to a number of water-works 
men throughout the country: 


1. What is the average count on Agar at 
27 degrees C —24 hours? 

2. What is the average B. Coli content 
per 100 ml.? 

3. What is the highest Agar count ever 
obtained? 

4. What is the highest B. Coli content 
per 100 ml. ever obtained? 

5. What is the average Agar count and 
Ii. Coli index in final effluent? 

6. What is the 
tap water? 

7. What is the B. Coli index of city tay 
water? 

8. Under the most 
trouble in 


iverage Agar count in 


adverse conditions 
have you any meeting the 


Treasury standards for pure water? 

Answers were received from eleven 
cities, and since I failed to ask permis- 
mission to use their names I will just call 
them A, B, C, ete. 


A 


City of About 900,000 
Water Treated and Filtered 


Average count on Agar 37°C. 24 hours—300 per ml. 


B. Coli, average—600 per 100 mi 
Highest count ever obtained 


70,000 per mil 


1 average 


oli index of city tap water sper 10 
» trouble in meeting the Treasury standard 
“My personal opinion is not to allow hunting, 
fishing, and boatin 


potential danger of 


» watershed, as there is a 

od fever outbreak, which 
I am greatly in favor 

from the watershed 


would be very to “ck 


f keeping 


City of About One Million Population 
Water Treated and Filtered 
No definite answers 
received from this city 
Raw water—very low 
Average count 33 
Tap water—2 
B. Coli —284 out of a total of 2,186 1-ml. tube n 
firmed, and 4,807 tubes out of a total of 10,975 
10-ml. tubes confirmed 
In the filtered water 1,102 out of 10,890 10-ml. tubes 
confirmed, and in the tap only 5 out of a total of 
11,135 10-ml. confirmed 


but from a summary report 
the following was taken 


The Superintendent of Filtration does not advo- 
cate hunting, boating and fishing,» and has the fo 
lowing to say “It has always been my opinion 
tnat these sources of supply should receive the 
greatest amount of protection, because while it is 
not the usual thing to suffer any pollution, there are 
rare occasions when epidemics of appreciable size 
ure caused through carelessness.”’ 

Cc 
4 City of 800,000 Population 

Average count on Agar 37° C. 24 heur 
B. Coli, average —*50 ml 
Highest count obtained 31,000 m 
Highest B. Coli 1,000 per 100 m 
Average Agar count 7 2 per mi 
B. Coli average—6 


B. Coli index of city 
whether | or LU 
8. With chlorination we easily meet the Treasury 
standard 


tap water 1 (not stat 


The Superintendent has this to say: “Regarding 
the matter of boating and fishing m our reservorr, 
we have never allowed hunting, fishing or boating 
on our property We control 8,000 acres which 
have been made into a state game preserve 


D 


4 City of About 450,000 Population 
Average 5 yr nt on Agar 37° C. 24 hr 
B. Coli, average 2,000 per 100 ml 
Highest count « obtained-—-31,000 per n 
Highest B 100,000 per 100 
mil maybe 


obtained 
higher, but we do not go 
beyond 0.001 on 
Yearly average Ag count wz? C 4-12 col- 
ome 
B. Colt averag 0.22 to 0.40 per 100 
Average Agar count in tap water—no tests made 
B. Coli index « ity tap water—Well withim the 
mit of 1B. coli per 100 m 
condition we have no 
> BK, Coli standard 
D had the following to 
no objection to permitting 





4 raw-water reservoir oT a 


A City 
Water Unfilter 


Average 

Average | 

Highest re 

Highest B 

Highest Ag 
B. Coli , 

Average Ag ount in tap water wo sources 
of tap water: one direct through line no 
increase in 1 ria: the other, from high- 
pressure reservor increases im count com- 
siderably. B. index remains 

Average B. Coli index of city tap water—less 
than 1 per 100 m 

Ss Water complies with the U 
standard. 


uniformly low, 


Jacteriological 
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The City Chemist of the city of E states the fol- 
lowing: With reference to boating, fishing, and hunt- 
ing on watersheds, we have permitted these at 
lake and up to the present time have had no trouble. 
I see no objection to the practice so long as it is 
properly controlled.’ 


F 


A City of About 150,000 Population 
Infiltration Galleries 
Average colonies on Agar at 37° C. 24 hrs.—1,901 
2 Average B. Coli per 100 ml.—3,300 
; Highest number of colonies-—50,000 
4. Highest B. Coli per 100 ml 10,000 (do not make 
lower dilutions than .01 ml.) 
5 Average Agar count in efluent—0.91 


B. Coli average—only three days in the year 
when B. Coli were found in 50 mil. 
6 Average Agar colonies in tap water—0.81 
7. Only four days during the year were B. Coli 


found in 50 mi. 

S. Our water has not failed to comply with the U.S 
Treasury standard of 1914 at any time during 
recent years. 

Regarding hunting, boating, and fishing, the 
chemist at this water-works has the following to say: 
“Owing to the fact that our water is collected en- 
tirely by means of infiltration galleries, we have no 
torage or impounding reservoirs, and therefore feel 
that our experience or opinion on this matter would 
not be of much value to you.” 


G 


4 City of Over One 


1. Colonies on Agar at 37° C 
3 years)—5S4 
B. Coli average —most probable number average 
$ years (McCrady)—40.8 per 100 ml 
Highest number of colonies on Agar at 37° 24 
hrs 81,000 per ml, 
|. Highest number of colon organisms per 100 ml. 
in the raw water—30,000 (most probable 
number McCrady) 
Average 3 years chlorinated water from taps or 
discharge of pumps—7 
Three-year average B. Coli in chlorinated water- 
from taps on discharge of pumps (most prob- 
able McCrady number)—0.051 per 100 mi. 
* and 7. (answered in 5) 
S. Meeting Treasury standards for pure water— 
yes, with one or two exceptions, 


Million Population 


. at 48 hrs. (average of 


Che City Engineer of G., who answered the ques- 
tionnaire, states: “As a general rule this department 
does not favor the use of water reservoirs for recrea- 
tional purposes." 


A City of Over One Million Population 

Water Chlorinated but not Filtered 
Average colonies on Agar at 37° C. 24 hrs.—343 
2. Average B. Coli per 100 ml.—699 


4 Highest B. Coli—10,000 B. Coli per 100 fre- 
quently obtained 


6. Average bacterial colonies in city tap water— 
5 per mil. 

Average B. Coli in city tap water—0.6 per 100 ml. 

S Yes (complying always with the U. S. Treasury 
standard) 


lhe Commissioner of the city of H. states: “Boat- 
ing and fishing are permitted in most of the lakes and 
reservoirs which constitute our water-supply.”’ 


A City of About 840,000 Population 
Water Treated and Filtered 
1 Agar colonies at 37° C. 24 hrs.—9,700 per 1 ml, 
2 Average B. Coli—2,470 per 100 ml. 
3. Highest Agar count ever obtained at 37° C. 24 
hrs. —94,000 
4. Highest number of colon organisms 
is not stated whether this 
per 100. 
is meant.) 
5. Average Agar colonies on final effluent at 37° C. 
24 hrs.—23 mi. 
B. Coli final efluent—0.28 
“. Average Agar colonies in tap water 37° C. 24 
hrs.—380 (this high count due to passage 
through open clear basins and after growth) 
Average number of B. Coli—1.0 per 100 ml. 
The following is a statement made by the Chief 
“Chemical Engineer: “Where water is to be treated 
and filtered, I can see no objection to fishing and 
hunting on the watershed. In districts where no 
treatment of the water follows storage, no such use 
of the watershed should be maintained and the 
hunters and fishers should be notified of the proper 
<disposal of all waste and litter.” 


J 


A City of About 160,000 Population 
Water Treated and Filtered 
1 Average colonies on Agar at 37° C. 24 hrs.—218 
2. Average B. Coli per 100 ml,—2,926 
3. Highest Agar count—not given; merely states 
over 10,000 on a number of occasions; highest 
bacterial count on Agar (20 degrees) 85,000 
4, Highest B. Coli average for any one month— 
66.97 per 100 


60,000 (It 
per 1 ml. or 
It is assumed though that 100 ml. 


jor NOVEMBER, 


5. Average Agar count in effluent—14 
B. Coli average—1.19 per 100 ml. 


8. We experience considerable difficulty at the 
time of high colon content of the raw water 
in meeting the U. S. standard. 

The chief chemist of J. further states as follows: 
“We have several small cities and villages on our 
watershed which contribute very largely to our raw- 
water contamination. In your case | would say that 
only fishing, hunting and boating would do you 
little damage.” 


K 


A City of About 300,000 Population 
Gets Its Water from a River; Water is Treated and 
Filtered 

No definite answers, but to my persona! knowledge 
this water will run very high both in count and in 
B. Coli Boating, hunting and fishing are permitted, 
but not swimming, and this city has rarely to my 
knowledge ever failed to comply with the Treasury 
st@udard. 
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It may be argued that it would | 
ideal to eliminate all possible pollution 
from our raw waters. Such a condition. 
even if desirable, would be uneconomi: | 


Conclusions 

In my opinion, we can allow freer ise 
of large reservoirs than has been hither- 
to thought advisable, provided certain 
precautions are taken. Especially is this 
true where lime is used in the treatment, 
and chlorination is resorted to. It, of 
course, also means that the man in 
charge of the water purification plant 
must be capable, and know at all times 


the kind of raw water he is getting and 


SUMMARY TABLE SHOWING RESULTS IN A NUMBER OF CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


City Pop- Highest Highest Average Average Agar B. Coli Water Water 
ulation Agar B, Coli Agar B. Coli Count Per 100 Treated Chlori- 
Estimated Count Per 100 Count Per 100 bee Water mi. Tap and nated but 
37 Ce mil. 100 ml. mil. 1 mi. Jater Filtered Not 
24 hrs. 1 mi. Filtered 
A. 900,000 70,000 100,000 300 600 0.1(?) 0.3 yes >i 
B. 1,000,000 Spee ee 33 ones 2. ss ne yes 
. 800,000 31,000 1,000 175 750 2. 0.1 yes 
D. 450,000 31,000 100,000 2200 2000 or 1 yes F 
BE. 135,000 1,800 100 280 15 100 practi- no yes 
cally 0 
F, 150,000 50,000 10,000 1901 3300 0.81 ? Infiltration 
(do not (?) galleries 
make lower 
dilution 
over than 0 01 
G. 1,000,000 81,000 30,000 584 40.8 7 0.051 no yes 
(McCrady (McCrady Oey 
over No.) vo.) No.) 
H, 1,000,000 sg... 10,000 343 699 5 0.6 no yes 
1. 800,000 94,000 60,000 9700 2470 *380 1 yes 
over 
i. 160,000 10,000 218 2926 14 1.19 - 
K. 300,000 rather high rather high below 100 below 1 


This high count due to passage through open 
plant has an average count of only 23 


Is the Filtration Plant Overloaded? 

On both of the lakes of the Dallas 
water-supply hunting, boating and fish- 
ing are allowed. Furthermore, there are 
a considerable number of camping sites 
on both lakes and they, of course, con- 
tribute to the pollution. Yet, the bac- 
terial count as well as the B. Coli are 
very much less than in the river water, 
hardly ever running over 100, most of 
the time considerably less than 100 B. 
Coli per 100 ml. There is no difficulty 
in producing a water considerably bet- 
ter than the U. S. Treasury standard. 

The only criterion as to whether hunt- 
ing, boating, and fishing or even bathing 
should be permitted is the load that the 
water purification plant can safely and 
economically handle. This is a prob- 
lem that still a solution. The work 
done by the U. 8. Public Health Service 
on the Ohio River is of considerable 
value but is still insufficient in drawing 
definite conclusions. 

All the answers, with the exception of 
J., assert that the city never has any 
trouble in producing a water which meets 
the U.S. standard. Even J., which states 
that it sometimes has trouble, has an 
agar count of only 14 and a B. Coli in- 
dex of 1.19 per 100 ml. In other words, 
it seems that, almost regardless of pollu- 
tion, good results can be obtained. I do 
not advocate indiscriminate pollution; | 
am merely trying to analyze the. situa- 
tion in an unprejudiced attitude of mind 
with the hope that we can arrive at 
something definite. 


clear basins and after growth. The a from the 


the quality of the filtered water. He 
must be able to interpret results and 
know how to apply the facts gathered. 
He must know something about the fac- 
tor of dilution, the effects of sedimenta- 
tion both in the reservoir itself and after 
the treatment with the chemicals. 
There may be some additional cost 
in treatment of polluted raw water, but 
the additional cost involved in produc- 
ing a safe effluent should certainly not 
cause the community to legislate against 
the use of the watershed or the water it- 
self. Someone has said, “So long as we 
huddle ourselves together in large cities, 
we must pay the penalty of concentra- 
tion.” Where water is a scarcity, peo- 
ple have a right to demand that they be 
allowed, at least, limited use of the 
water and at the same time demand 
that the men in charge of the purifica- 
tion plants shall produce an A-1 effluent. 
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How to Move Forward 

An intelligent, continuous persist- 
ent discussion and agitation by un- 
biased, honorable men of the prob- 
lems and methods of municipal 
government is the one thing need- 
ful. Such a discussion must tend to 
give substance and sanity to public 
opinion, and it must bring a whole- 
some and powerful influence to bear 
on existing government—WasuH- 
INGTON GLADDEN. 
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By E. T. ARCHER 


CONSULTING ENGINEER, Kansas City. Mo 


HAWNEE, OKLA., is a city ol 

about 25,000 located 30 miles east 

of Oklahoma City on the North 
Fork of the Canadian River, from which 
it has been drawing its supply of 2,000,- 
000 gallons of water per day. As a 
source of supply, the North Fork of the 
Canadian River leaves much to be de- 
sired. Originating in the northeast cor- 
ner of New Mexico, it flows in a south- 
easterly direction, eventually uniting 
with the Arkansas River near the Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma line. During its 
course it flows through the salt plains of 
northwestern Oklahoma and various oil 
fields along its course, where it accu- 
mulates the oil-field drainage as well as 
receiving the sewage of various towns 
along its banks. It is a much-polluied 
stream. 

Practically all the towns along the 
course of the North Fork have aban- 
doned it as a source of water-supply, 
except Oklahoma City, where its use is 
continued only by the city’s having made 
arrangements to impound the flood flow 
and by-pass the dry-weather flow and 
by filtering the supply. 


Early Water-Works at Shawnee 

The city’s original water system was 
built in 1904, and at, that time no treai- 
ment whatever was provided. In 1914 
a small filter plant with a capacity of 
about 1,000,000 gallons per day was 
built, and in 1920 there was built from 
the proceeds of the $200,000 bond issue 
a modern filter plant with a capacity of 
3,000,000 gallons per day. The filtra- 
tion plant in general consisted of a 
3,000,000-gallon concrete roughing basin, 
a 750,000-gallon concrete sedimentation 
basin, rapid sand filters, aeration equip- 
ment, and a clear-water storage of about 
200,000 gallons. The total investment 
in the filter plant, including several 
bond issues, is approximately $300,000. 
The population of Shawnee had grown 
irom 6,000 in 1900 to 18,000 in 1926, 
and with the development of the Sem- 
inole oil fields about 30 miles east of the 
city, the increase in population has been 
very rapid, until at present the city has 
a population of about 25,000 people. 


Sentiment Against River Water 


Due aot so much to the hardness of the 
water, as to its color and odor and to the 
well-disseminated idea that Shawnee was 
drinking Oklahoma City sewage, the lo- 
cal sentiment had grown much opposed 
to the continuance of the river as a 
water-supply. In order to ascertain if it 


were possible to better the water-supply 
conditions, an investigation and report 
on new sources of supply was made. The 
idea was to secure a well water-supply, 
if possible, and get away entirely from 
the use of surface waters. 


Investigations for New Supply 


Extensive investigations including 
about 150 test holes, aggregating Y.000 
linear feet, showed that there was a 


sandy water-bearing stratum with the 





A Question of Costs 


It is the intention of this 
article to discuss the feasibility 
of substituting ground water- 
supplies for filtered water-sup- 
plies in cities requiring a large 
volume of water. The article 
sets forth the reasons for the 
change recently made in Shaw- 
nee, Okla., the methods used 
in locating the supply, its de- 
velopment, comparative quali- 
ties of the two waters and sav- 
ing in operating expenses, 
together with the necessary 
changes required in adapting 
the new supply to the city’s 
distribution system. 











coarsest portion and the maximum 
depth about 234 miles northwest of 
Shawnee City limits in an area of about 
80 acres. The investigation and tests 
were carried forward on the assumption 
that the entire supply of 3,000,000 gal- 
lons per day could be secured from a 
reasonable number of wells, necessitating 
an individual capacity of each well of 
170 to 200 gallons per minute, which re- 
quires a different type of well from the 
ordinary farm wells prevailing through- 
out the section. 

A study of the stratum indicated that 
with a properly constructed gravel-wall 
well a centrifugal pump installation was 
best adapted. Tests with Layne-Bowler 
pumps showed that the wells could give 
a continuous supply ranging from 175 to 
200 gallons, the variations resulting from 
the depth and coarseness of gravel of 
the stratum at different locations. One 
point which was observed particularly 
in determining upon the size of pumps 
was the draw-down in the wells, and in 
no case was the draw-down allowed to 
go below 50 per cent of the water-bear- 
ing stratum. This rule in general if car- 
ried out would save a large number of 
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Ground Water or Filtered Water? 


installations that have been ruined 


through over-production In rder to 


facilitate increased production and to a 
low for any restriction in the capacity 
of the wells, two additional wells ere 
constructed, tapped and held in reserve 
for the future 

As ultimately designed, the well suy 
ply consists of 12 gravel-wall type wells 
with 30-inch diameter outside casings 
and 15-inch diameter inside casings, with 
the area between the two casings filled 
with graded gravel Each well is 
equipped with an individual deep-well 
centrifugal pump and motor and is con- 
nected to a 4-inch discharge line which 
in turn connects with a 12-inch line 
emptying into a_ 1,000,000-gallon rein- 
forced concrete collection reservoir 


Adapting the Old Distribution System 
to the New System 


3ecause of the fact that the new sup- 
ply is almost in the opposite direction 
from the original source, considerable 
difficulty was anticipated in adapting 
the old distributing system to the most 
economical use of the new suppiy, par- 
ticularly with reference to fire service 
It was originally intended to flow the 
water by gravity from the 1,000,000- 
gallon collecting reservoir at the wells 
to the roughing basins at the filter 
plants i distance of about 5 miles, from 
which it was to be pumped through the 
old pressure lines to the city. 

Mature consideration disclosed the 
fallacy of this plan, and, with the co- 
operation of the Underwriters, it was 
shown to the city that better fire pro- 
tection and more efficient operation 
could be secured, as well as considerable 
saving made in the first cost, if the orgi- 
nal plant should be abandoned or rather 
kept as a standby unit and an entirely 
new pressure line and pumping-plant 
constructed from the new supply direct 
to the city 

Following out this idea, a new pum 
ing plant was designed near the site of 
the new reservoir. This plant consists 
of duplicate 4,000,000-gallon high-pres- 
sure pumps of the horizontal centrifugal 
motor-driven type manufactured by the 
American Well Works Co. These pumps 
deliver the water through 234 miles of 
20-inch high-pressure lines direct to the 
new 500.000-gallon water-tower located 
in the residential section of the city, 
from which the water is conducted to 
the heart of the original distributing 
system by a 14-inch line and a number 
of 6-inch and §8-inch cross-connecting 
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line } 000.000-2 Not only has it eliminated the yearly 
rougl storage reservoir expenditure of from $25,000 to $30,000 
for y hus precluding the ne- by the citizens for bottled water, but 
oa imping river water in has materially reduced the operating 
‘ ( nds were made sts and supplied a much higher qual- 
the tv ol water 
| 000-gallor 
was i e by means of a Old and New Supplies Compared 
tod ’ t funds 4 y 
= “s “rs ms Pp A comparison of the present water 
ded Ooms 7, ry ne thy . 1 
= —— = on nd that of the old supply is as follows: 
etri 
Filter G ind 
Cost of New Water-Supply Water-S W Suy 
1 hy tet at oft the water-s Ip] 212 >’ 
| one f 
proper, ¢ sting ol the wells. collectu ' 753 193 
reservoir, hig ressure pumping-plant 
and the 234 miles of 20-inch pressure lin In addition to the improvement in th 


to the city, amounts to $191,000. The quality of the water, the difference in 
remainder the bond issue of $586,000 elevation of the location of the wells on 
was expended on improvements within the old supply has reduced the pumping 
the city sisting of 26 miles of dis- head from 230 feet to 178 feet, with a 
tributing ind the 500,000-gallon consequent reduction in power. Also, 


water-towe! numerous other small 
additions 

The results secured by the develop 
ment of the new ground water-supply 
have proved most gratifying to the city. 


Boulevard 


) ASA DI NA has recently completed 


I 


ie construction of Linda Vista 

Avenue, one of its main boule- 
vards, through a residential district 
which is locate ilong the west bank of 
a wide canyon known as the Arrovo 
Seco and at the foot of the San Rafael 
Mount ins ‘T his gives an additional 
outlet for traffic to the fertile San Fer- 


nando Valley via Flintridge, Sunland and 
Tujunga 

A rt 
required the m 
fills and provision 
from the adj 
ing 


length of 30-inch diameter 


the 
of heavy cuts and 


large pe on ol construction 
iking 


tor cross-drainagt 


mountains. In eross- 


3U00-toot 


cent 
Canyon, a 
Armco cor- 


Cottonwood 


rugated culvert pipe was used through a 
fill 50 feet in ce pth To obtain street 
drainage, reinforced conerete  ecatch- 


basins with curb intake and corrugated 


pipe well e 


mnected to the 30-inch pipe 


the abandonment of the filter plant elim- 
nated the cost of chemicals and relieved 
the city of the labor of three filter at- 
tendants, resulting in the following sav- 


ig 
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were used 


At the north end of 
the boulevard and near 
the Devil’s Gate flood- 


control dam another cor- 
rugated culvert pipe was 
carried through a rein- 
forced concrete retaining 
wall. This which 
was 440 feet in length 
and varied from 3 to 50 
feet in height, was con- 
structed along the 
bank the precipitous 
the channel of which is from 100 to 
below the elevation of the 
ment. 

This wall is shown in one of the 
companying illustrations. In design, the 
wall consisted of L-shaped cantilever 
and counterforted types, and along the 
top Page Highway Guard fence was in- 

stalled. The fabric 


wall, 


west 
Arroyo Seco, 
You 


of 
ieet 


pave- 


at- 


was 








ROADWAY AND GUARD FENCE 





fastened to steel posts by 
No. 6 gage wire clamps, 
the posts being grouted 
into steel pipe sleeves set 
in the curb, which was 
constructed as a part of 
the retaining wall. Orna- 
mental knobs were placed 
in the top of each post, 
both posts and fabric be- 
ing painted white, ex- 
cept the knobs, which 





RETAINING WALL, SHOWING CULVERT PIPE 





1928 
Pow saving month $215.00 
cC) | saving per month 607.00 
Labor saving per month 375.00 
Total $1,198.00 


This, it will be noted, is equivalent 
$14,375 per year, which represents about 
per interest on the $191,000 
invested in the water-supply improve- 


» cent 


ments, which, when taken into consider- 
ition with the saving of the expenditure 
ior bottled water, represents a total 
saving to the citizens of Shawnee of 
hou $40.000 

This saving represents an income of 


ibout 8 per cent per year on the total 
cost of $491,000, which includes the or- 


iwinal filter cost of $300,000 and the 
present ground water cost of $191,000 


ind is sufficient to pay the interest and 
create a sinking-fund equal to the debt 
in 20 years, which would 
ample justification for the substitution 
{ the ground water-supply for the fil- 
tered supply, irrespective of the im- 
provement in the quality of the water. 

Ac 


about seem 


KNOWLEDG MENT 


Amer 


From a paper presented be- 
Water Works Association 


at 


Construction in Pasadena 


were painted black. 

That it was necessary to adequately 
protect motorists at this point is evi- 
denced by the fact that even at this 
early date the chain-link guard and curb 
have been called into service by a speed- 
ing car over which a driver had lost 
control. Without the chain link guard, 
this car would have plunged to the slop- 
ing bank 50 feet below. 

W. C. Earle is City Engineer and Su- 
perintendent of Streets, J. H. Allin is 
Deputy City Engineer, and the work 
was designed under the direction of W. 
I. Barney. J. E. Haddock of Pasadena 
was the contractor. 








Quote Freely from This Magazine 
It is not copyrighted. But please give 
credit to THe American City. 





Municipal Power Is 


N the early days of electric light and 
power development in the United 
States, the municipally owned plant 
a necessity. In order to provide 
electric service in the smaller cities and 
towns, it was essential for the municipal- 
ity to undertake the development. In 
those days the possibility of adequate 
return on the capital invested in a light 
nd power plant was rather dubious 
The establishment of service was 
primary and the devei- 
opment of this service was looked upon 
in much the same light as the develop- 
ment of the water-supply service. 


was 


the 
consideration, 


Super-power and Propaganda Make 

Many Cities Sell Out 
The small steam plant was not effi- 
and the costs of generation and 
distribution were high. Even with high 
rates, the municipal plant frequently 
showed losses which were charged off 
with increased taxes. In the meantime 
the steam turbine had been developed, 
and its efficiency in large units made 
possible the generation of power at cen- 
tralized points with distribution through 
transmission networks. From this time 
on, larger and larger plants were devel- 
oped, systems were interconnected, and 
super-power with all its ramifications 
came into existence. 


ment 


Municipal power at this time began 
to decline in popularity with the tax- 
payers. Well-organized propaganda led 
the average citizen to believe that elec- 
tric light and power was the one com- 
modity whose cost was declining in an 
age of constantly increasing cost of liv- 
ing. More organized propaganda made 
it appear that the municipal plant idea 
was fundamentally unsound, a burden 
on the taxpayer, and that it was logical 
to entrust this service to a private or- 
ganization with unlimited capital, tre- 
mendous’ engineering facilities, and 
genius for organization. Then came a 
substantial cash offer for the municipal 
plant, and the citizens flocked to the 
polls to vote in favor of relinquishing 
this phase of municipal service. Thus 
hundreds of cities passed from munici- 
pal ownership to service from private 
companies. 


Factors in a Changing Attitude 

Now the municipalities are awakening 
and the return of the municipal plant is 
being aided by several very favorable 
factors. 

One of these factors is the diesel en- 
gine. For the first time in the history 
of power development it is possible to 


By R. H. BACON 


luild a small diesel engine power plant 
that can compete with the largest pub- 
lie-utility plant. With the costs of dis- 
tr.bution added to the cost of generation 
at the big plant, the small plant in many 
cases actually shows lower costs. 
Another factor which has influenced 
the return of the municipal plant is the 
fact that the profits in utility opera- 
When the 


tion are going out of the citv. 


oming Back 


has a thermal or heat efficiency of over 
30 per cent, which means that one-third 
of the heat in the fuel oil comes out as 
power 

In the diesel engine the fuel oil is in- 
jected into the cylinder by means of 
nozzles that atomize the oil The en- 
gine differs from a gasoline engine, as no 
ignition devices of any kind are required. 
The oil charge is ignited by the heat of 
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NEW BUILDING OF HARLINGEN, TEXAS, 


OUT OF 


utilities took over the municipal plant, 
ii was usually closed down and the 
town was served from a 
With practically no investment 
in the town itself, that portion of taxes 
Without an employee in the 
town, except possibly a_ bill 
the utility contributed little to the sup- 
port of the community. 


transmission 
system. 


was lost. 


collector, 


All the money 
paid for service was scattered far and 
wide 

All of this has built up an increasing 
sentiment for the municipally 
light and power plant. 


owned 


The Efficiency of Small Plants 

In order to understand why the diese 
engine is making such rapid progress in 
the municipal power field, it is 
sary to understand something about this 
type of equipment and why its operat- 
ing are The diesel 
burns low-grade fuel oil and burns it at 
remarkably high efficiency. The aver- 
age small steam plant has an over-all 
efficiency of from 6 to 8 per cent. This 
means that only 6 to 8 of every 100 
heat units in the fuel are turned into 
useful work. The diesel engine, however, 


neces- 


costs low. engine 


f f 


MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC PLANT, PAID FOR 


EARNINGS 


compression and burns within the cylin- 
der 

In the steam plant, the efficiency in 
operation depends to a great extent on 
the efficient 
The 
pends on the care used in firing and on 
the proper the The 


on the other hand, elimi- 


coal under the 


burning ol 


boilers amount of coal burned de 


care ol boilers 


diesel « ngine 


nates the personal element, for the effi- 
ciency of the engines does not depend 
on the operators 

there is coal 


is smoke from the 


In steam plants 
handled, ther st ick, 
ind there are taken 


way. The 


smoke and 


ishes which must be 
diesel engine eliminates this 
dirt, and with 


on the exhaust 1s al 


modern 
silencers solutely 
Nnoweless 


The diesel 


operation 


engine also has another im- 
it is one big reason 
ipproved for small 

small 


irge and has high efficiency 


plants l yl as efficient in 
31zes as In 
at partial 
the other 


in large stat 


loads The steam plant, on 
much 


ions It 


hand, is more efficient 


is for this reason 
that the public-utility companies have 
built enormous generating 


stations ior 
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INTERIOR OF LAMAR, MO., 
Two diese] engines of 240 and 360 hp., respectively 


of power from central 
nts The efficiency of the steam 


niant drops very rapidly as the load 


Simplicity of Construction and 
Operation 
Simplicity s one of the outstanding 
features of the modern diesel engine. It 
has remarkably few parts and is ex- 
ceedingly simple to operate. Since it has 
ignition system, it is actually simpler 
than the automobile engine. The two- 
cycle type of engine, which has come 
nto widespread use for municipal ser- 
ce, has no exhaust or inlet valves, and 
there are no valve troubles of any 
kind to contend with. Operators who 
have worked in steam plants have no 
difficulty whatever in mastering the 
diesel engine. It eliminates the hardest 
part of operating a power plant—the 
firing of coal and the handling of ashes 
rhe engine room of a diesel plant is a 
cool and quiet place, and the duties of 
the operators are confined largely to 
keeping proper records of kilowatt-hour 
output, fuel and lubricating oil consump- 
tion and similar details 
Modern diesel engines are actually 
more reliable and the service is less sub- 
ject to interruptions than is the case 
with steam engines. It is not uncom- 
mon at all for diesel engines to run night 
ind day for a month at a time without 
single stop. There have been many 
instances where diesels have been oper- 
ited more than a year in continuous 
service 


The diesel engine is an extremely 
rugged machine and has very few oper- 
ating parts subject to wear. This means 
in extremely long life. The first diesel 
engines were installed in this country 
around 1900, and it is interesting to note 
that all of these old engines are still in 
service. There was a time when en- 
gineers questioned the life of diesel en- 


MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC PLANT 


gines, but engineers today are iimost 
unanimous in the opinion that the life 
of such a machine, in considering depre- 
ciation, should not be taken at less than 
twenty to twenty-five years 

That the low operating cost of diesel 
engines is not imaginary is shown by thi 
excellent records which these engines 
have established in municipal service 
throughout the country. There are now 
more than 1,000 cities, towns and vil 
lages in the United States equipped with 
diesel-engine power plants. Last year 
the number of plants increased to a 
marked degree, and this year the devel- 
opment continues at an even more rap- 
1a rate. 


Lamar Installs Diesels Instead of 
Purchasing Power 
In the early part of 1927, the city of 
Lamar, Mo., was about to give up the 
operation of its steam plant because of 
the high cost of operation and poor ser- 
vice. Citizens of the community had 
just about decided to purchase power 
from a public utility when they became 
interested in diesel power, and purchased 
240 and 360 horsepower units 
That the diesel plant is more than 
meeting expectations is shown by a re 
cent article in the Lamar Daily Demo- 
crat in which the City Clerk, C. R. Red- 
ford, gave a comparison between the cost 
of operating the old plant and the new 





1928 


In March of 1927 the operating expense 
with the steam plant was as follows: 


Labor $693.00 
Supplies 249.12 
Fuel 1.652.352 


$2,594.44 


In March of this year the diesel plant 
showed the following outlay: 


Labor $465.00 
No expense ior supplies 
Fuel and lubricating oil 338.86 


$803.86 


At this rate of saving, the total re 
duction in operating cost for the yeal 
will be well over $20,000. The city will 
thus be able to make its monthly pay- 
ments on the plant and make a net sav- 
ing of some $8,000 per year. Lamar ts 
thus paying for a new plant without 
any cost to the taxpayers and with no 
increase in the light or water rates 


Julesburg Cuts Operating Cost to 
Fraction 


At Julesburg, Colo., the city had been 
operating a steam plant equipped with 
i uniflow engine, and after considerable 
study of the problem by a firm of con- 
sulting engineers, it was decided to in 
stall a 360-hp. diesel unit. The operat- 
ing cost with the steam unit amounted 
to $43.39 per day and with the diesel 
engine the cost was $16.07 per day; and 
so the plant showed a net saving of 
$27.32 per day. Dhtesel engine opera- 
tion has been so successful in Julesburg 
that the city recently purchased a sec- 
ond unit. 
































Falls City Adopts All-Diesel Power After 
Trial with New Load 

\bout ten years ago, the city of Falls 
City, Nebr., installed a modern steam 

nt to replace its old steam plant, 

‘th had been outgrown. The new 
sieam plant was made modern in every 
and was one of the most efficient 
municipal steam plants in the state of 
yraska. The equipment consisted of 
Corliss cross-compound direct-con- 
nected units operating condensing. The 

tal capacity of the two units was 548 
kw., one having a capacity of 180 kw 
nd the other of 368 kw. 

In 1926 it became evident that addi- 
tional power would have to be installed 
to meet the demand which would come 
on the plant during the following winter 
months, and on account of the high cost 
of generating current by steam, as com- 
pared with the cost of generating cur- 
rent with the diesel engine, the city de- 
cided to install diesel power. After a 
thorough survey of all types of power, 
a 720-hp. engine was selected for the 
plant. 

The first unit had to be installed 
without interfering with either of the 
steam units, since their peak load in the 
early fall ran as high as 500 kw. In 
order to make this installation without 
interfering with the steam units, it was 
necessary to install it in the boiler-room. 

In November the unit was placed in 
service and operated in conjunction with 
the steam plant, the diesel taking the 
load continuously and the steam being 
used only on evenings when the load 
exceeded the capacity of the 720-hp. 
unit. 

The plant was operated in this 
until June, 1927, when the 180-kw. 
was removed and a second 720-hp. 
installed, and placed in service in Sep- 
tember. As soon as this second unit 
was in, the steam unit was discontinued, 
and the plant since that time has oper- 
ated as a diesel plant. 

During the first three months of 1928, 
542,510 kw. hours have been generated 
at a cost for fuel and lubricating oil of 
$3,526.92, which gives a cost of 0.65 
cents per kwh. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that for the year 2,250,000 kwh. 
will be generated. If this were generated 
with steam, the cost for the year would 
be $37,350. This current at the present 
cost of 0.65 cents per kwh. will make 
a total for the year of $14,625, which 
$29 - 


pa ay 


way 
unit 
unit 


"Or 


subtracted from $37,350, will leave 
725 as the net saving for the present 
year when generating this current by 
diesel engines against the cost of generat- 
ing the same power by steam. 


Use of Municipal Power Facilitated 
In Plans for Financing 

Instances might also be cited where 

cities have tried out service from pri- 
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TWO 720-HP. DIESEL ENGINES IN THE MUNICIPAL PLANT AT FALLS CITY, NEBR 


vate companies and then gone back to 
municipal plants equipped with diesel 
engines. With a large number of fran 
chises nearing the expiration point, there 
will be an tendency in this 
direction during the next few years 


increasing 


Several financing plans are available 
which make it possible for a city to in- 
stall a municipal plant or to rehabilitate 
an old plant without burden to the tax- 
payers and in many cases without issu- 


Why Public Support for 


bonds These 
for the pliant out ol 
With increased profits as 
| ] 


aqauced 


ing 
paying earnings. 
& resuit ol re- 
operating costs, many such plants 
ire being paid for in a remarkably short 
time, 


Even during the time the plant is 
being paid for, it is possible to maintain 


I 


reasonable 


rates, and after the invest 
ment is retired, the rates may be re- 
duced or the prohts may be ised for 


other city improvements 


Municipal Bond Issues is 


Sometimes Lacking 


WE hear a great deal about educating 

the public. Maybe it would be bet- 
ter if the public were credited with more 
sense than it is assumed to have. When 
the daily headlines about 
money voted for hospitals and fire depart- 
ments being spent for purposes clearly not 
within the proper use of bond funds; when 
we are told daily of occurrences that show 
plainly the play of partisan politics, and 
clearly against the public interest, it is 
only sensible to assume that the public 
has knowledge of the situation and that it 
will act accordingly. The foolishness of 
the situation is that public officials will 
handle public affairs, and especially those 
involving money, in such manner as will 
create well-founded doubt and suspicion 
and then ask the same public to vote more 
bonds. These heated campaigns, patriotic 
slogans and _ high-pressure 
methods may not be nearly as educativ: 
to the public as would an administration 
of city affairs entirely free from misman- 
gement or suspicion, and such as would 
office 
is a public trust and not a party trust 
two things that are vastly different 


press carries 


salesmanshiy 


convinee the public that a publi 


The public is a hard taskmaster, is sus- 
picious, and during the years has been 
trained to suspect wrong even 
wrong does not exist; so even our most 
efficient and capable officials have a hard 
time getting by without criticism or 
charges of graft and corruption. There is 
historv of mu- 


whe re 


a reason for this, and the 
nicipal government in this country 1s 


am- 


ple cause for a suspicious and fault-find- 
ing publi 

The cure for it is not to assume that 
the public needs educating, but will be 
found when our municipal governmerts 


ire conduct d on such high pl ines of effici- 
ency and honesty as will give 
complaint. As long as municipal business 
is conducted on a basis of benefit to the 
party and as our public officials 
ire under the suspicion of boss control, it 
will be difficult to “educate” the public to 
. keen liking bond and the 
attempts to carry such issues purely as 
only adds to the distaste 
issues It me 
that the one great handicap to an orderly 
working out of a plan that can be followed 


no cause ior 


as long 


ior 


issues, 


1 party measure 


for bond seems to 


through the years is partisan politics, and 
I firmly believe that unless we can eradi- 
ite this evil, the result must be spas- 
modiec, ¢ xpensive, ind far short of the real 


needs of the community. Kidnappings, im- 


proper handling of ballot boxes, and all 
the tricks which accompany our elections 
ire not done in the interest of the publi 
nd if the public is to be educated to like 
bond issues, there must be a radical change 
in text book, and the teachers must be 
other than rtizan ofhies holders and 
vard bosses 

Louis R. As 
tn pr ( , 
Municipal G nt held recent n Kansas 
City, - Mo apices os 
ocal orga which the League of Women 
\ took 
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What Constitutes a Reasonable Recreation 
Equipment to Be Supported by Public 


this question can- 


N ryt 
] not be until 


three rather distinct steps have been 


given city 


answered intelligently 


take: The first is to determine what 
vould be an ade quate program of public 
recreat for that community the 
econd 18 to decide to what extent, if at 
inder existing conditions the ade- 
quate program must be curtailed so as 
pecome 1 reasonah'e program the 
hird is educate the appropriating 
hody or the voters, or even the state leg- 
slature new recreation laws are 
1e4 t the end that the reasonable 
gram may speedily become an actu- 
é program 
An Adequate Program 

An lequate program of community 
recreatiol would involve m ich closer 
( rdu n than exists in most cities 
| ver he public school system ind 


partment of the city. 


recreation de] 


Leading educators and city planners ap- 
pear to be approaching an agreement 
that to provice for the prope r setting of 
chor dings for adequate playground 
space and for possible future expansion, 
five acres should be assumed as ‘he 


minimum desirable size ol plot for new 


elementary schools; ten acres for new 
junior high schools; and twenty acres 
for new senior high schools; even larger 


plots be ng regarded as desirable wh r- 
ever the community ean be educated to 
support such a program 


In cities where existing school sites pre 


too small for adequate play space, the 
municipality should provide, in each 
school district, the lacking recreation 
irea 


For children of less than senior high 
school age each playground, to function 
properly, should be hard-surfaced, land- 
scaped and planted, and should have 
The first of 
planned for children from 5 to 11, 
should be well supplied with playing 


three main space divisions 


these, 


equipment, and have efficient supervi- 
sion. The two other divisions, devoted 
to play for boys and girls of the 11 to 


15 years group, would normally require 
more organization and leadership for 
activities, and perhaps less set equip- 
Every playground should have a 
shelter house, unless there is a school 
building that can serve the purposes at 


ment 


all seasons 

In every senior high school district. in 
connection with the school or otherwise, 
a larger playing field should be designed 
with special thought for the older young 
people. This should be equipped for 
baseball, football, basket-ball, volley-ball, 


Tax Money! 


tennis, and track athletics 

In addition to these playing spaces, 
a neighborhood or gen- 
recreation park where 
provided 1oT 


there should be 
eral community 
opportunities are swim- 
ming, skating, coasting and other pas- 
And some- 
where in the park system or in connce- 


times for mixed age groups 


tion with playing fields, if the program 





“Things and Their Use 
for Enriching Life” 
was the general theme of the 
Recreation Congress held at 
Atlantic City, October 1-5, un- 
der the auspices of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America, At the 
final session of this important 
gathering, the accompanying 
statement was presented as the 
report of a section meeting 
which had been studying and 
discussing the problem of rea- 
sonable recreation programs. 











is really an adequate one, there will be 
one or more municipal golf courses, aud 
a stadium for important athletic events; 
perhaps an outdoor theater; and cer- 
tainly field houses or community houses 
equipped for indoor games, club meet- 
ings, dramatics, and other indoor activi- 
ties—to only such an extent, however, 
as these cannot be provided by a wider 
use of the school plant outside of school 
hours. And a wider use of the outdoor 
recreation facilities will be made possible 
by adequate lighting for use after sun- 
down. 


A Reasonable and Effective Program 

With these as the ideals, how can the 
question of reasonableness and practica- 
bility be answered? Partly by working 
out, with the assistance of a field repre- 
sentative of the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America, or of a 
competent city planner, a five- or ten- 
year program of recreation and 
financial requirements. And partly by 
a campaign of public education. The 
voters in most of our cities need to be 
shown in a dramatic and convincing 
manner that mere economy is not the 
chief attribute of a well-run city govern- 
ment. The forward-looking playground 
advocate will not be content merely with 
re-cutting the pattern of municipal ex- 
penditures to fit what seems to be the 
existing cloth; he will work rather for 


needs 


the production of more cloth to fit what 
he believes to be an adequate patter: 

But while working for bond issues ‘or 
playground sites and recreation str 
tures, and for larger appropriations from 
current revenue for maintenance and 
pervision, he will not neglect other 
sources of revenue. In almost any com 
munity having a fair sprinkling of 
wealthy and public-spirited citizens, a 
well-organized effort to improve public 
recreation facilities will bring forth gifts 
of land or buildings from private sources 
And certain facilities, once the initial 
capital expenditure is provided by bond 
issue or otherwise, can be made nearly 
or quite self-sustaining. This is true of 
swimming pools, tennis courts, and mu- 
nicipal golf courses. A study recently 
issued by the Public Links Section of 
the U. 8. Golf Association, for example, 
showed that of 226 public golf courses 
r¢ ported, at least 90 are self-sustaining 
or more so. 

In general, the question of reasonable- 
ness will be solved by providing facili- 
ties which will serve large groups before 
attempting to serve small groups. 
procedure would give children’s pley- 
grounds the first right-of-way. Then 
baseball would take precedence over ten- 
nis, and tennis over golf. Skating-rinks 
would be provided before ski-jumps. 
Showers and sanitary toilet facilities 
would be provided in field houses or 
school buildings before swimming poc!s 
were built. The accomplishment of these 
first steps would almost inevitably lead 
to public willingness to support with in- 
creasing expenditures the big ideal pro- 
gram of a well-rounded recreation sys- 
tem. 


Such 


Simultaneously with the educating of 
the public to demand adequate recrea- 
tion facilities, and of the city and school 
officials to provide them, may well go a 
campaign of education among the rea 
estate subdividers. It can be, and in 
some places is being, demonstrated that 
the subdivider can actually make more 
money by giving 10 to 15 per cent of 
his land for recreation purposes than to 
cut it all into building lots. 


Along such lines as these, through 
public and private action, if the local 
campaign is conducted with intelligence 
and tact and persistence, the day will be 
brought steadily nearer when an ade- 
quate recreation program will be con- 
sidered the only reasonable recreation 
program, and will therefore be made the 
actually effective recreation program jor 
that community. 














Recommendations as to Street 
Traffic Signs 


From the Forthcoming Report of the American Engineering Council’s Committee on Street 





, 
Traffic Signs, Signals and Markings 
DEQUATE signs are great aids to thi 
drivers of vehicles and are therefo 
nortant means of safeguarding and ex- 
liting trafhe To be adequate, every 
' fic sign should be so thoughtfully de- 
gned and so care fully placed is to con- 
i its message quickly ind clearly at the 
4 ct time and place it is needed. Thes 
quirements mean simple wording; stand 
3 rd shape, color, lettering and location 
nnouncement of the official authority 
| hat is legally required; 
Ei ip wa ; 
BP vigltne he Long-Awaited Report 
how effectively traffic signs mal ( of the Committee on Street 
| id placed results desire¢ Traffic Signs, Signals and 
ed until the messages con- Markings of the American En- 
observed by drivers “4 : 
: pe ae iten ra 1 ee en aN ae gineering Council is to be pub- 


With these facts in mind. tl lished this month. Because of 

has formulated and here s its outstanding importance to 

ts some basic essential recommend all interested in the facilita- 

ns concerning the design, location san¢ tion and safety of street traffic, 

se of street traffic signs THe AMERICAN City has volun- 

COMMENDATION 1—Material and Fi) teered to cooperate with the 

Select sign material and finish first {merican Engineering Coun- 

durability, second for economy cul in making the Committee's 

| Use cast metal (either iror recommendations available to 

luminum), sheet met ul (either steel all readers of the magazine. 

luminum), OF wood, here name To this end the complete re- 

- Awe port (with the exception of the 

sroposed by the J4int Board on Interstat: introductory paragraphs and 

Highways of the Bureau of Public Roads the appendix) will be pub- 
the American Association of State High- lished in three instalments. 

way Officials, and the United States Bu- te the illustrations of the diferent 

Standards (See Appe ndixes A types of signs described in this first 

instalment were not all available 

when the present issue was sent to 


lé ol efere? 


all signs usé the specif ations 


RECOMMENDATION 2—Shapes and Dimen- 
press, only four of them are repro- 


duced this month (‘page 148), and 
The following shapes shall be used for the others will be published in the 
the purposes indicated: December issue. 


StOTLS 


The complete document will soon 
Railroad Crossing Crossbuck be available in pamphlet form, on 
Railroad Crossing Approach Circular application to the Council’s Execu 
Stop Octagonal tive Secretary, L. WW allace, 26 Jack 
Slow Diamond son Place, N. W., Washington, D. ¢ 








Caution Square 
One Way and Detour 
Arrow, or Arrow on Rectang): Stop, Red letters on yellow background 


Information Rectangular Slow, Black letters on yellow backgrou 
1 } 





1 


Restriction Rectangular Caution, Black letters on yellow 
ground 
All signs should be made in the dimen- One Way 
sions hereafter specified, if possible, but hite arrow 
existing equipment that varies somewhat Informat 
from the specifications may be used, pro background 
ided the general proportions are the sam¢ No Parking 
Most of these dimensions are smaller 
than those given in the code of the Ameri- ‘ im 
n Association of State Highway Offi- white background 
cials, because vehicles generally move edestrian Res 
slower in city traffic than on rural high- rour 
ways, and signs may be seen at shorter 
distances in cities; also because smaller 
signs occupy less space and do not so 
seriously interfere with the vision of pe- 





Recom DATION 6—Maintenar 
\ gi shall be continuous! 
kept g rder and clearly legil 
I M\ (.—Hewl nd Lo ( 
| il} | ed witl i 
y haractet he messag 
be « n ord 0 obtain the 
( | Oo g 
g | rd just ahead 
he rol } oO " y 
a v i ybeved 1 par 
lar pM 
hr ms indicated below, th 
sig! | t the heights specified 
| r of a sign on a fixed post 
12 incl K ¢ the curb shall be 8 feet 
ement and shall not over 
hang } } 
| The center of a sign on a movabl 
nost in the roadway shall be 4 feet above 
the pavement 
( The center of a reflecting sign used 


irk an obstruction in the roadway 


shall be 3 leet 


ibove the } ivement 

The location of curb signs at a stand- 
ird height of 8 feet is required in order 
to insure their visibility above pedestrians 
und vehicles. For the illumination of such 
sigt dependence cannot be placed on 
headhghts only 

Specifications for Certain Signs 

The tollowing specifications are recom- 
mended for signs at the places indicated 

Railroad Crossing and Railroad 
Approach Signs 

The specifications for railroad crossing 
ind railroad crossing approach signs aré 
taken from the code adopted by the Amer- 
ical Railw Association It is recom- 
mended that they be used as standards 
whe they do not conflict with state laws 

1 th tate laws that do conflict be 
’ n if ' 
RrecoM™M DATION S.—Rarlroad Crossing 

(a \ ilroad crossing sign shall be 
made o vo arms mounted across each 
other in inclined positions to form a cross- 
buck 

(b The sign shall be placed not mor 
than 15 feet from the railroad crossing 

‘ The letters shall be in black on a 
white background 

Ihe railroad standard code providcs 
two alternative locations for a sign, one 
at the side and one in the center of the 
highway The location in the center i 


dangerous and is nol ecommended 


RECOMMENDATION 9.—Railroad C 


ossin 
Approach 
4 4 railroad crossing approach sign 
shall be circular, 24 inches in outside dia- 
meter nd shall have isi id border 
around the edge 
(I The sign shall be divided into 
quadrants by one horizontal and one ver- 


tical line 2% inches wide 


(c) A letter R, 5 inches high bv 33 


inches wide, shall be placed in each o 
the upper quadrants 

(d The sign shall be placed 100 feet 
or more from the railroad crossing 

(e) If there is a street intersection 
within 100 feet, an additional sign or 


signs shall be so placed as to warn traffic 


approaching the crossing from each in- 


THE 
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f rl sign shall be clearly Ulumin- 
ted at nig! 

(g r} | s shall be in black on 
vellow background Some requil 
hite imstead vellow 

Stop Signs 

RECOMMENDATION 10.—S/lo ‘ oF 

4 stop sign shall be octagonally LS 
inches or 24 inches in outside diameter, 4» 
may be best suited to the location Phe 
octagon shall be mounted with two sides 
horizontal and shall have i bead border 
iround the edge 

(b) The word Stop in 5-inch letters 
shall be approximately centered on the 
horizontal center line of the octagon 
(See Figure 1 

(c) The upper and lower spaces may 


messages in 2-inch letters, 
is indicated in recommendations 11 to 15, 
that if a reflecting, fixed or 
illuminating device is introduced 
the the outline, size, margin, 
scheme and the height, shape and 
spacing of lettering of principal words 
shall be retained and the design otherwise 
idjusted to fit the particular installation. 


contain specifi 
except auto- 
matic 
into sign, 
color 


(d) The stop sign shall be placed at 
the point where the message is to be 
obeyed. At intersecting streets this point 
Ih on the property line of the protected 
street 

(e) A ‘stop sign shall be clearly illu- 
minated at night and shall be visible for 

distance of 100 feet 

({) The letters shall be in red on a 
vellow background 
{ECOMMENDATION 11 Through Traffic 


Street 


\ stop sign (Figure 1) bearing the words 
“Through” and “Traffic,” or equivalent 


ierms, in the message space shall be used 


it every intersection on a through traffic 
street except those controlled by signals 
RECOMMENDATION 12.—Dangero Inte- 
section 
\t dangerous intersections where a stop 
is mandatory, use the stop sign (Figure 
1), bearing the words “Cross” and “Street” 
in the message space 
RECOMMENDATION 13— Dead End Street 
On a street that ends with no outlet. 
use the stop sign (Figure 1) bearing the 


words “Street” and “End” in the 
This sign is not to be 


street 


messagt 
yyers 


used at “J 


(sex 


or a 


mendation 22 


intersections Recom- 


RECOMMENDATION 14.—NStreet Closed 


lo close a section of a street te mporar- 


ily, use the stop sign (Figure 1) bearing 
the words “Street” and “Closed” in the 
message space 

RECOMMENDATION 15.—Signs for Othe 


Locations 
For all other locations at which vehicles 


should stop before proceeding farther, usé 


the stop sign (Figure 1), bearing a de- 

scriptive message. Example Car Line.” 
Slow Signs 

RECOMMENDATION 16.—Slow Signs—Gen- 


eral Specifications 


(a) A slow sign (Figure 2) shall be 
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diamond tormed by 
nal of an 18-inch 


The 


turning one di 
square to a vert 


position sign shall have a bead | 


der around the edge, and the corners 
be rounded for safety (Figure 4). 

b) The word “Slow” may be pl 
in 2-inch letters at the top, or a flas} 
vellow beacon light may be used ix 
center of the upper space. 

c) Any specific message, such as is 


dicated in subseque nt recommendatio 
shall be placed approximately in the c 


ter of the diamond, in 5-inch letters if ; 


line is used, and in 4-inch letters if 
lines are used. 

(d) If a symbol is used in addition 
the word message, the words shall be cx 
tered a little above the horizontal cent; 
line of the diamond, so as to provid 
ample space for the symbol below t| 
words 


(e) In order to give adequate warni 
of a hazard, a slow sign shall be pla 
sufficiently in advance of the point wh: 
the potential danger begins. 

(f) The letters shall be 
yellow background. 


black on 


RECOMMENDATION 17.—Safety Zon 

(a) The slow sign (Figure 2), with th 
words “Safety Zone” in two lines in th 
message space and a horizontal arro 
pointing to the right below the words shal 
be used at every safety zone where trai 
fic is prohibited from passing to the lei 
Where traffic is allowed to pass on bot 
sides, a double-headed arrow shall i 
used on such a sign. 

(b) The sign shall be placed at the en 
of the zone that the traffic approaches 
(See section on Safety Zones, p.—.) 

(c) The sign shall be illuminated 
night. 


RECOMMENDATION 18.—Street-Car Crossv 

(a) The slow sign (Figure 2), with th 
words “Car Line” in two lines in the 
sage space, shell be placed at every cross 
ing that is sufficiently hazardous to r 
quire caution. 

(b) The sign 
night 


mes 


shall be 


illuminated 


RECOMMENDATION 19.—C'ross Strec! 


(a) The slow sign (Figure 3), with th 
words “Cross Street” in two lines in th 
message space and a symbol below to in 
dicate the type of street intersection | 
or -| or |-), shall be placed at every cross 
ing which is especially hazardous and r 
quires unusual caution but does not wat 
rant 
(b) 
night 


a Stop sign. 


The sign shall be illuminated at 


{ECOM MENDATION 20.—Hzill 

(a) At the beginning of a down grads 
of 6 per cent or more, use the slow sign 
(Figure 4), with the word “Hill) in the 
message space. 

(b) For grades exceeding 10 per cent 
the word “Hill’ shall be placed somewhat 
above the center of the sign, and the 
words “Steep Grade” shall be placed be- 
low it in 2-inch letters. 

(ec) The sign shall be illuminated a 


night 

RECOMMENDATION 21—Curv« 

At every curve having a radius o! 
more than 600 feet where the condi- 
tions require a reduction of speed, use 


(a) 
not 
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slow sign (Figure 5) bearing the word 
ve” in the 
the 
tion of the 


Phe 


i curved 


the 


and 
indicating 


message space 
y in lower space 
curve 
sign shall be illuminated 
OMMENDATION 22.—Traffic Tur) 
At a turn having a radius ofl 
200 feet, use a sign (Figure 6) 
ng the word “Turn” in the messag 
ind a bent arrow in the 
licating the direction of the turn 
At a “T” intersection, the direc- 
ns that may be followed shall be shown 
. double-pointed arrow indicating both 
ections. 
c) The sign may be used at the ap- 
ach to a regular street intersection 
the main flow of traffic makes a 
» turn. 
The 


less 


slow 


lower space 


nere 


shall be illuminated a 


sign 


RECOM MENDATION 23.—Other Locations 

Use 
for all other conditions that 
reduced 


Bridge” 


slow sign with descriptive messag: 
vehi- 
speed For 
ind “Viaduct 


require 
cles to proceed at 
example, “Narrow 
Approach.” 


Caution Signs 
RECOMMENDATION 24 Caution 


General Specifications 


Signs 


A caution sign (Figure 7) shall be 
an 18-inch square mounted with the sides 
in horizontal and vertical positions. The 
sign shall have a bead border around the 
edge and the corners may be rounded for 
safety. 

(b) The word “Caution” may be placed 
in 2-inch letters at the top, or a flashing 
vellow beacon light may be used in the 
center of the upper space. 


(a) 


(c) Any specific message, such as is 
indicated in subsequent recommendations, 
shall be placed approximately in the cen- 
ter of the square, in 5-inch letters if on 
line is used, and in 4-inch letters if two 
lines are used. 

(d) If a symbol is used in addition to 
the word message, the words shall be cen- 
tered a little above the horizontal center 
line of the square so as to provide amp\ 
space for the symbol below the words. 

(e) In order to give adequate warning 
of a hazard which is intermittent, a cau- 
tion sign shall be placed sufficiently in 
idvance of the point where the potential 
danger begins 

(f) The letters 
vellow background 


shall be black 


on a 


School Zone 
a school zone ust 
(Figure 7) with the 
in the message space 
26—Playground Zon 
At each end of a playground zone us¢ 
the caution sign (Figure 7) with the words 
“Play” and “Ground” in two lines in the 
message space. 


RECOMMENDATION 25- 
At each end of 

caution sign 

‘School Zone’ 


the 
words 


RECOM MENDATION 


RECOMMENDATION 27.—Other Locations 


At every place where vehicles should 
proceed cautiously use the caution sign 
bearing a descriptive message. Examples, 
“Theater exit,’ “Church zone,” “Men 
working,” “Street repair.” 
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One-Way and Detour Signs 


{ECOM MENDAT 9 e- w (S 


One 
be “‘arrow-sh 
inches high 
by 8 inch« ow 30 inche 
long black 
white with 

(b Phe 
shall be 

iTrow 
(c) Care shall 
that 


direction 


ters, 


of the 
so firmly 
wrong 
RECOMMENDATION 29.—On 


(a) On all four 


intersection 


corners 
sisi will 
where one-wa\ 


the 


the direction 


reaches 
tions are in 


(Figure 8), with the we 
on the face of the arrow 

(b If the 
controlled by an 
way sign shall be 
nal 

(¢ On a 
the may be 
or two corners of the 

(d) The 


night 


force us i one-way 


sign 


rds “One-Way 


Is not intenas 
way 
(D Phe 
suge shall 

made a part of the sig- explanatory 
the 
ot words 


route I 


traffic at the intersection is 


1utomatic signal the 


y 
om 


ters size dey 


very narrow one-way street 
used 
arrow placed on only one 


c) An arrow 
street be placed below tl 
shall be the direction to be 
tions must be indi 
should be used for 
(d The 
night. 


sign illuminated at 


RECOMMENDATION 30.—Detou 


sign si 


(a) A One-Way Sign (Figure 8), with 
the word “Detour” on the face of the ar- 
row, shall be placed at the point wher 
detour begins and at 
other points iny 
irise as to the course of the 
(b) At the point a detour begins 
1 temporary direction sign or route marker 


RECOM MENDATION 
(a) A sign (Fig 

by 24 inches 

18 inches wide, shall 
the st 

larger 


ind 


question might 


ill intersections 
where wide 
detour 


where wher 


The 
trances to ©) 
lected places 


to re 


placed immediately below the detour sign 
is recommended to the 
destinations that are reached by fol- 
the 


The sign 


indicate 


to be 


various 


strict sper 
lowing detour 


(c) 


instructions 


limit sig 
shall be nee 


speed 
I ted il 
illuminated vals required 
the end of the 
shall be 


next 


night 


Information Signs 
RECOMMENDATION 31.—Ilnformatior 
General Speci 
(a) An 
shall be rectangular 
multiples of 6 inches, and shall have a 
the edge The 


rounded tor satety 


(Figure 9 


both dimensions 


Intormation 


sign 
with 
bead border around cor- 


may be 


The 


ners 
(b) 


less 


horizontal dimension shal 
than the vertical 
otherwis¢ specified 


(c) The letters shall be black 
white background the 


Keep to Right 


12 inches 


dimension 


words 


on 4-inch 
RECOMMENDATION 32 : 


A sign (Figure 9) measu 
by 18 inches and bearing the words “Kee 
to Right,” in 4-inch letters, shall be placed 
at the point where the message is to be 
obe yed. 

RECOMMENDATION 33.—No Turn 

(a) A sign (Figure 10) meas 
inches by 18 inches and bearing the words 
“No Turn” or “No Left Turn” or “Ne 
Right Turn,” in 4-inch letters, shall bi 
placed at the point where the message 


iring 12 


enter 
s below 
to be obeyed. 

(b) If the intersection is controlled by 
an automatic signal, the sign forbidding 
the turn shall be attached to the signa 


RECOMMENDATION 38.—Other Pu 


SER 
(a) used to 


TrmMawon, 


Information signs shall be 


convey any other essary ini 
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g ral specif RecomM Mi! wTrion 42 —Fire House Zone with the time limit (for example, 
heir dimer 3 c.. 1 es lie ra nastetedins Hour”) at the top, and the word 
heir du In a e zon 4 restriction P, a 
12 incl 18 incl Fj 12) with the words “No Stop- img” and other qualifications below 


ing =~ a ind the words Fire b) The letters shall be green. 
Hi. PY ag real er ae white background 
































Restriction Signs = y Angle parking 1s better indicate 
on 39.—R S RECOMMENDATION 43 we ivement markings than by signs 
( Smarts In a loading zone us tion sign section on Markings, } 
Figure 12) with the words “No Parking i 
: ns c re nd the words “I line Zon RECOMMENDATION 47 No Ped 
9 } de * inches hig = Ddeeie letteen fealom Crossing 
—_ ; ch letters i 2-1ncn | De1LOV 
. *: " Where there is exceptional d 
! explanator RECOMMENDATION 44.—Passi Zone ae ag 
; : to pedestrians, use the restriction 
l-, 2 ; ke In a pa ger zone use s n sig with the words “No Crossing.” in 3 
1 ym tl Figur 12 vith the we No Stand- lett | i ‘ ‘ 
a 5 ; . letters, at the top, an iny necessar\ 
; - ng or Parking the W oimen planatory words below in 1- or 2-incl 
' S Passenger Zot i onl cioW. ters, the size depending upon the nur 
: lr} { Vv ZO! ot words used 
, nh ced better | ri markings ! I : sigh D The sign shall be so placed 
to be obeyed t each end of the zone, es ones ply solely to pedestrians. For exar 
’ s 1 re clo gether! see cod ors |} the sign may be suspended between s 
oO! 1 Markings, | sts and arranged paralle l or appr 
RECOMMENDATION 45—Othi No P mately parallel to the curb line 
ing’ Sian The letters shall be blue on 
- : For any other conditions that requi ickground. ; 
em restrictions applicable to the rking o This sign is not intended to prol 
7 ah he restriction sign (Figure edestrians from crossing streets ger 
( No Parking ed 19 with the appropria prohibitive lly throughout a large area. Educat 
e backg! ne , Lim words at tl tol ind other necessarv ex vork against so-called jay-walking 
basic . . ore mg planatory words below. Examples iXi e done better by means of posters 
, . Stand Bus Stor The letters shall | by permanent signs 
Other Rest n signs, | n red on a white background. RECOMMENDATION 48.—Additional R. 
RECOMMENDATION 46.— Limited lume tion Signs 
. ~ P Additional . restriction signs may 
x 40 \ : ; 
, lo indicate the time limit o irk- needed for special purposes ind si 
oO! : ng, use the restriction sign (Figure 13 conform to Recommendation 39 
tric Figure 12 
No Pp ‘ th ‘ 
. . " . rr . “* 
mit | Shape and Lettering of Four Typical Signs 
‘ 7 > 
ad ) Recommended in the Foregoing Report 
‘ nter restrictio! r ° 0° ~+-— 3" 
) is “Ne Zz —_—  ° °° © -— ~j 7 
. nd the word Her | et LETTERS 2° SEMIES ‘D , - 
l vord Pst SE : 
( Inch letter e LOW Y — 3" | 
—_ } \ | ad 
1 the erection of an additional | 4 if i Js \\ 
reading “No Stopping Within | 5 | | Veet oe LA = '°« 
Corner ifixed to an exist- WU Vl UU 3 
‘ ree, may take the place o * i ‘i | | 
} 1 se the point bevol! 4 — > 4 - a au © L. et an ] 
| } shall 1 ” 36"«@" OvTsi~DE ~~ 
FIG. 8.-LETTERS AND BACKGROUND, SOLID BLACK; ARROW, WHITE 
LATA 8 = 
~~ > t ¢ 
| i — A | re omy 
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Kstablishing Low-Cost Housing as a 
Basic American Industry 


Principles and Possibilities of Nation-Wide Interest Which Are Being Demonstrated in New 
a +]? 7 an >ere, > “ > ; 
York’s Experimental Housing Operations 


By JOHN TAYLOR BOYD, JR 


ore . \ t Sunnvsicde re 
Ae 1} \ | l y i | 
) 


ROGRESS in housing must depend first, the Metropolitan Life Insurance thes 
mainly on practical experience Company’s model tenements, now in “walk-uy 
gained in organizing, designing, operation five years, housing over 2,100 Sunnyside contains several apartment 
structing and operating huge hous- families in seven great groups in Queens; houses. Of the 
properties. The average real estate the ‘Standard Oil” 
project can teach little, except 
that its small scale and its highly 
speculative character make it 
\n extravagant method of indus- Away With the Slums! 
il production—one to be 
voided. 
Housing is properly a matter 
large-scale industrial produc- 
m. It should be regarded as 
ne of the country’s basic indus- 
ries. The housing industry, like 
ther industries, develops an ex- 
tremely complex and specialized 
chnique, in which the most im- 
rtant factors are financial, ar- 
tectural and managerial. To 
gage in the business requires a 
ghly developed, experienced or- 
ization of many departments 


garden apartments, and even 


various projects, the 
housing group most economical are generally those lo- 
J 5 


cated on land of comparatively 





low “suburban” values 

Some are more successful finan 
cially than others. However, sev 

Evidence multiplies of a growing con- eral were planned chiefly as ex- 
viction among civic and social welfare periments in certain phases of 
leaders throughout the United States that housing, and they operate under 
the making available of decent, sanitary a cost handicap. No industry 
housing for every American family is a however, can be progressive un 
problem receiving but a fraction of the less it is willing boldly to try out 
constructive thought and vigorous leader- hew ideas in practice 
ship which its outstanding importance de- 
mands. The only alternative to state, Demonstrating New Principles 
municipal or philanthropic action in the __ _and Possibilities 
substitution of homes for slums will be the Hy, \ 
application to dwelling production of a 
degree of technical skill and _ business 
ability such as has gone into automobile 
production, 

Unless American industry and finance 
can provide an acceptable home for thw 
average family, our social and economic 
fabric will deteriorate at the core. As yet 
the vaunted American standard of living 
fails in one of its most essential factors. 
Civic and industrial interests must con- 
trive to establish housing as a successful 
large-scale basic industry, whose object is 
to supply an always finer product at lower 
prices. 

Already the remarkable success of the 
huge experimental housing groups in Neu 
York City has demonstrated real, practical 
results which hold great promise towards 
the solution of this vital situation of hous- 
ing shortage. We publish here a summary 
of these achievements, written by the au- 
thor of the notable series of four articles 
begun in this magazine a year ago, “Hou 


Intensively Must We Use the Land.” 


da personnel of special train- 
The suecess of the big experi- 
ntal housing operations in 
York City that have been 
since the war goes far to- 
rds proving that housing can 
established as a basic Ameri- 
industry, supplying the 
ds of a majority of the popu- 
tion. These practical demon- 
rations should be most thor- 
ghly understood—each one in 
tself and in relation to its possi- 
e contribution to the rapidly 
evolving housing technique 
It may not perhaps be realized 
that up to only six years ago 
\ousing theory had not changed 
ppreciably since Alfred T. 
White, builder of the first model 
tenements in Brooklyn about 50 
years ago, stated clearly its prin- 
iples in a pamphlet and then 
ut these principles into practice. These at Bayonne; the several successive 
New York projects appear to have made Rockefeller experiments in the Bronx 
ich great strides in the development and Manhattan; the City Housing Cor- 
the housing art and science that now poration’s huge project of about 1,400 
ne may feel that they presage revolu- families in Queens, known as “Sunny- types ind va n 
onary changes in housing. side”; and the two big projects under was made the subject of four arti 
the auspices of the New York State How Intensively Must We | 
An Impressive Group of Housing Housing Board. There are other demon- Land?”—published in THe Ame! 


I 
Demonstrations strations. including the Lavanberg Crry last winter. This study w 











is based 
The housing operations referred to Foundation’s small experiment in slum on actual buildings, with the Metropoli- 
form an impressive group. There is, clearance on the lower East Side. All tan housing chosen as the apartment 


’ 
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type In various comparisons made be 
tween the apartment and the less in- 


and individual 
As these articles pointed out, 
the garden apartment can compete suc- 
the 


houses 


tensive types ol row 


housing 


cessfully with intensive types of 


apartment favored by realtors 


The almost negligible additional land 
cost of the garden apartment, as com- 
pared with the usual congested type of 
the speculative builder, is more than off- 
set by its higher investment value. This 


superior investment value is due to the 
ict that the 
tains no dark rooms or ill-planned homes 


vhich 


escence 


garden apartment con- 
iuse rapid depreciation and obso- 
in the usual commercial “con- 

partment Hence, the 
lower amor- 
able to at- 


vested types 


garden apartment carries a 
should be 
tract investment capital on more tavor- 
The garden 
turn, is much more efficient in most cases 


' 
tiyat ; } 
zation |! ina 


ible terms ipartment, in 


than the less intensive types of in- 
dividual and row housing 
It may be well to refer here to the 


efforts being made in various 
to lower construc- 


efficient 


constant 
parts of the country 


tion costs by inventing more 
methods of building 

Che search for improved construction 
lar 
enough to show much practical result 
rhe speculative builder is not much in- 
such nor has he the 
The experi- 
menting now being undertaken is chiefly 


methods has not yet progressed 


terested in aims, 


needed funds for research 


of a minor character which has not yet 
basic changes in construction 
on the other hand, hous- 
ing becomes one of our big basic indus- 
tries, may that it will make 
research in this and in the 


le d to any 
processes lf, 
we expect 


the most of 


other major departments of housing 
costs 

} The success of cooperative owner- 
hip apartments This is one of the 
greatest forward steps in housing. Un- 
til recently, experts declared it im- 
possible officers of the Metropolitan 
Lite Insurance Company, after much 
discussion, were unwilling to tackle it 
in their big operation; and the City 


Housing Corporation had little success 
with it at first in practice. Neverthe- 
the Rockefeller organization and 
the State Housing Board operations have 
different aspect 


The 


less, 


put a quite on co- 


operative housing Rockefellers 


have even made it successful in several 
city blocks of housing for negroes in 
Harlem. It needs no argument to prove 


that the best and most economical meth- 
od of getting over that big stumbling 
block, the equity money, is for the people 
to finance their own homes. Apartment 
houses do not preclude home ownership, 
as Dr. S. James Herman intimates in 
the last paragraph of his letter on hous- 
ing, published in the September issue 


AMERICAN CITY for NOVEMBER, 


of THe AMenicaNn CITy 

Let it be noted that the cooperative 
form referred to here is quite different 
from the so-called cooperative plan of 
the speculative builder, which has been 
popularized by realtors. The plans of the 
State Board of Housing 
2tockefellers come close to the true 
operative principle, i.e., the 
ers take all the risk of the operation 
ind they reap the profit in the form 
of fine architecture, beautiful surround- 
No speculative prot- 


ind of the 
Ct)- 


tenant-own 


ings and low costs 
promoter, 
charges for secondary or other financing 
ire taken out of the property before it 

Also, it is 
forth the 
cial and political advantages of coopera- 
tive ownership, particularly in the great 
cities where the growth of the 


it to Aa nor extravagant 


is sold to the cooperators 


scarcel\ necessary to set 


s0- 


ipartment 
rent- 
ers, a nomadic population whose respon- 
sibility to the community is lessened 
through not owning their homes 

4. The development of a sound solu- 


house has created a huge body ot 


tion on American principles of the dif- 
ficult problem of the relation of housing 
to government, as illustrated by the op- 
eration of the New York State Housing 
Law and its Housing 
Board. —Brniefly, a housing corporation 
operating under the New York law en- 
somewhat 
a public utility corporation—a 


administrative 


joys a status analogous to 


that of 


railroad, electric or gas company. It is 
a private enterprise operating under 
state legal and administrative restric- 


to organization, method of 
financing, type of product, character of 


tions as 


service, operation methods, schedule of 
charges to the public, and investment re- 
turn to holders of its The 
power of condemnation is granted under 
certain conditions. The New York law 
is the first of its kind and is therefore 
necessarily experimental. us 
believe it to be too cast-iron, but it al- 
ready has been made more flexible by 
amendments, and in time it should be- 
come even more effective than has been 
already demonstrated in only two years 
of existence. The limiting of the div- 
idend is criticized, but this refers only 
to rental apartments. In cooperatives 
the objection is not real, since it makes 
little difference what rate of equity re- 
turn the cooperators pay to themselves. 

It should be emphatically stated that 
the New York law does not bring to 
housing any state aid in the form of dole 
or subsidy or gift of land or of public 
credit—The most it does in that direc- 
tion is to allow the municipality, in its 
discretion, to limit taxation over a defi- 
nite period of years. This is quite dif- 
ferent from the complete tax exemption 
of a religious or educational property. 
There is nothing un-American in this 
feature, any more than there is in the 


securities 


Some of 


1428 





tariff and similar measures. In the 
of tax limitation in housing, we ha 
very sound reason. That is, that re 


investigations of the methods of taxat 
ind assessments in American cities h 
revealed a surprisingly chaotic condit 
often involving cases of cdiscriminat 

or Arthur 

Holden terms them in a most interest 
study of this phase—and other inequ 
Until this situation is straighte: 
out, a limitation of tax for a period 
vears May be justified on the groun 


“concealed subsidies "—as 


tiles 


that it ensures that no discrimination 


taxes and assessments is made 


agall 


the small home owner 


\t this point a brief reference to t! 
question of the use of public credit seems 
desirable. The use of public credit in 
housing, either in direct or in indirect 
form, has at times found support among 
people interested in housing. In Ney 
York, after having debated ex 
haustively for some years, the idea seems 
to have been abandoned, even by its ad- 
They realize that the proposal 
has almost no chance of enactment into 


been 


vocates. 


law, because conservative opinion regards 
the extension of state or municipal credit 
to a basic industry as contrary to sound 
economic principles, as revolutionary in 


political doctrine, and as eventually 
ruinous to the building industry. Fim 
thermore, the operation of the New 


York Housing Law is proving that low- 
cost financing—the object of state credit 

an be attained without it. Invest- 
ment in the equity is attractive, particu- 
larly with the cooperative plan, because 
the investor knows that the superinten- 
of the State Board of Housing 
practically ensures a high-standard, low- 
cost product, which has all the advan- 
tage in competition with the average in- 
efficient, expensive, small-seale real 


dence 


estate operation. Investment capital, 
satisfied with a lower return, is drawn 
ipon, as contrasted with speculative 
tunds. For the same reason, mortgage 


interests find the field worth while and 
they offer more favorable terms on first 
mortgages, in respect financing 
charges, interest rates and amortization 


to 


Naturally, it takes time to open new 
channels for investment, but, as people 
become convinced of the soundness of 
these large-scale housing projects, there 
is good reason to expect a constant in- 
crease of the flow of money into this 
market. 


Such in brief, are the achievements 
recorded by the great housing “demon- 
strations” in New York. Perhaps the 
most significant is their success in costs. 
They have cut far below the prices de- 
manded for similar goods—often inferior 
—in the commercial market, as will be 
pointed out later. This fact alone is 
their justification. 








Other Possible Demonstrations 
There are also the following phases of 
ising which the New York projects 
ve not yet developed but which are 
y more or less on the cards: 

Scientific land utilization in re- 
ct to city planning and to the eco- 
mical layout of streets and public util- 
s—The City Housing Corporation is 
out to put this side of housing to the 

ractical test in town of Rad- 
im, in New Jersey, near New York 
ty. Its first project, housing 400 fam- 
es and including and com- 
inity buildings, is described in the Oc- 
ber of THe American Ciry. 
he other projects were obliged to ac- 


its new 


business 
issue 


nt the defective local layout of streets 
the city prescribed. 

Slum Progress in 
lis, perhaps the hardest part of hous- 

will be nevertheless it 
eing made, both by two or three foun- 
jations and in the case of a project spon- 
sored by the New York State Housing 
Board. Perhaps the point here to be 
made is that the long study given to 
slum clearance convinces us that clear- 


Clearance 


slow, but 


is 


nce must proceed by large areas or sec- 
ions corresponding as nearly as prac- 
ticable to the “blighted” districts of the 
Obviously, in such huge im- 
provements the needs of city planning, 
particularly a more efficient standard of 
street layouts, must be considered. 


ei1ties 


5. Condemnation —This is an essen- 
factor in particularly in 
slum clearance operations. The signifi- 
ince of the condemnation provisions in 
the New York Housing Law has prob- 
ibly not been fully appreciated by hous- 
ng experts or by city planners. Under 
the law, the State Housing Board has 
the power of condemnation of areas and 


tial housing, 


{ leasing these areas to a housing cor- 
poration incorporated under the hous- 
ng law. To date, this power has not 
been exercised, but it awaits only the 
iuller development of the Board’s activ- 
tv to put It into play 

It should mentioned that New 
York State has condemnation powers of 
the most extensive kind, but that the 
idministrative handling condemna- 
tion in its municipalities is weak. 
Louis, on the other hand, has compara- 
tively weak condemnation authority but 
has perfected an administration of con- 
demnation for public improvements 
which is most effective on the cost side 

\ combination, therefore, of New York 
uthority with St. Louis administrative 
practice would solve this important prob- 
lem of housing. Incidentally, condemna- 
tion on a large scale will probably be 
iound essential in city planning. 


be 


of 


St 


The Problem of the Lowest Economic 
Third of the Population 
This brief summary leaves one point 


THE 
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more to be explained—that of costs and What Housing Now Chiefly Needs Is 
the possibility of opening up the low Mass Production 
rental market Housing, after all. is In vie his ( record of 
matter of costs American architects success. is it unreas e to believe that 
can produce the finest houses in the the ki housing em is actually 
world, and American business men can r on the way ( solve If s 
promote and operate them successfu here emains I task nader 
But can such houses be sold—or rented nding the nd thet \ 
at a price which the average American ing gl . 
family can afford to pay? That is really ( VS § ng I he 
the heart of the matter What are the Vv « the ne s { 
results obtained in New York? me r . er 
Specifically, it is being shown that th the pru ss pr 
houses can be offered to the publi Above g : : f ( 
prices ranging from one-half to two e rely met er 
thirds of the prices charged for commet evi ciple ¢ 
cial housing of similar quality (G vorked « though in 
erally, commercial housing offers noth ectly, in the Ne york Housing | 
ing that approaches the marvelous gar- To urge goverm rtnership is 
den surroundings of the New York dem cue tl I than half the people o 
onstrations. } This means that hous ng his count! n pPpor hemse s 
of a fine and sound architectural stand nd are therefore mghtly subjects 
ard can now be provided for most government charity That, of course, 1s 
the middle economic third of the pop ridiculous 
lation. And, since commercial housing Equally fallacious seems to be the 
is already supplying the needs of the up- idea of relying on the small-seale specu 
per economic third of the population, lative builder to produce housing on the 
half the battle which we are discussing grounds that formerly he built our cities 
seems to be won. Then, as efficiency in- and that he produced housing tor the 
creases as the result of experience gained people—at least of a sort—and that he 
In continuous construction on a lara should now be assisted somehow to fun 


scale, we may feel confident that Ameri- 
can ingenuity and enterprise will find 
means solving to extent the 
problem of even the lowest economic 
third. 
the problem of that fraction of unfortu- 


of some 


I say “to some extent,” becaust 


nates who cannot support adequately a 
family of normal size is indeed difficult 
Tht it is difficult is, however, no reason 
why every effort should not be made, 
using research, backed by pl ictical ex 
At least one hope 

Eventually the 
if the families are 
may be housed in good 


periment, to solve it 

may be held out here 
lowest Income groups 

not too large 
second-hand homes, is they now 
ride in good second-hand automobiles 
The New York plan indicates this possi- 
bility — generally overlooked — in its 
amortization provision, which requires 
the gradual reduction of rentals, down 


just 


to figures as low as $5 or $6 a room 
month, including heat and hot water 
This brings good housing within the 
reach of the middle economic third and 
possibly even lowe r 

It is entirely misleading to dismiss 


lightly the splendid cost achievement ol 
these New York housing projects by 
saying, “They do not house a majority 
of the population!” That 
point. The point is, that these projects 
have, hous 
ing substantially, and have proved the 
possibility of bringing a home of a high 
architectural standard within reach of 
many millions of the people who could 
( ford it. That is a 


1 ; 
1s 


no 


as noted, cut the costs ol 


not otherwise real 


achievement 


ist value of the specu 


tion As to the ] 


lative builder’s services there is question 


It is like the old Yankee story Well 
Josh ain’t the man he used to be! 

H’m, he never was! But whatever 
be the past V ilue ol the Spt ulat ve 
builder, his persistence in small-scale 


excessively speculative methods of busi- 


whi h 


ness, have been generally aban 
doned throughout American industry 
is bound to cause his breakdown. This 
has happened since the war. Other 
American industries supplying — basic 
needs, on the contrary, have in that 
same period met with unexpected 
cess in the face of rising costs of labor 


ind materials by applying the principles 
tion 


Ow this same road ti S 


ol mass So must | sing 


I 


The Danger of Exaggerating Local 


Differences 

It mav be point out the danger 
ol exaggerating local aitlerences in hous 
ng There endency in ho sing 
cies to reg | N« York ( nat ws 
s “differe! Act vy, they re no 
| different as is supposed, as can be 
emonstrated In many nstances Phe 
lifferences are chi ones of degree 
nd unfavorable factors in any one case 
e apt to be offset by favor e ones It 
other. For instance, the wage leve 
generally higher in New York, and 
priced land is still available in the 
ying districts As shown by the 


es containing hgures ol comparative 
costs of various housing types in relation 
1 dollar a Toot 


to land value of square 
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Or iess, ¢ tained in my articles on land 


utilization referred to, the single-family 
and row hi at present labor 
under a financial premium as 
compared with the garden apartment 
Naturally 


ising types 
heavy 
this condition is nation-wide 
Various wavs in which housing st undards 

order pay the 


are 
premium were pointed out in_ these 


emascula in to 
articles 
Such is 
of the progress of the housing industry 
as illustrated in the practical operation 
of the great housing projects built in 
New York City since the war. On the 


the briefest possible summary 


whole, it is a record of success, and one 
which holds real promise of bringing a 
high-standard home within the reach of 
the pocketbooks of many millions of 
American citizens who cannot afford to 
pay for the product—usually none too 


good now offered them in the real 
estate market. The second-hand prod- 
uct available is apt to be sub-stand- 
ird or else slums, and the supply 


is diminishing. Further 
would seem, would depend largely on 
making widespread the thorough de- 
tailed knowledge of these properties and 
housing corporations, in all their many 


progress, it 





departments and in the technical cor 
plexity of details and relationships. A) 
as this knowledge is enriched by furth 
progress and put to practical use, 
housing industry will take its place as 
basic American industry doing its sha 
in maintaining the American standar 
of living of our vast industrial popu 
tion. 


Eprronta. Nore.—The four articles by Mr. Bi 
published in Tue American City for Noven 
and December, 1927, and January and Februa 
1928, have been reprinted in somewhat abrid 
form, in a pamphlet, “How Intensively Must ¥ 
Use the Land?”’, obtainable without charge on a 
plication to the author at 232 Madison Aver 
New York 


Stopping Unsavory Publicity by Putting the 
Municipal House in Order 


inicl- 
nature 


pee blicity be given to m 
Le pal affairs when such is of a 


ened away It that one of 


the 


is reported 


communities that is competing with 


tesearch 
saying: 
“The function of the newspapers is not 
to portray conditions as we wish they 
were, but to show conditions as they actu- 
ally exist. They have no choice in the 
matter if they are true to the ethics of 
their profession. The photographer is 
to the picture is ugly 
the cannot be expected 
represent our city’s affairs as 
ciently and economically managed in the 


finds itself unwilling to agres 


not 
blame if Surely 
ne wspape rs To 


being effi- 


publie interest if such is not the cass 
“No good purpose will be served by 
closing our eves to existing conditions 


There is one way, and only one—to elin 
conditions which giv 

it Other cities which enjoy favorabl 

iblicity regarding their municipal affai 


inate the rise to 


have not secured this by concocting d 
hone newspaper reports, but by putt 
the house wm orde r. 
“Our newspapers cannot remedy 
tion, but our citizens can.” 


up to September 1. In Sep- 
tember, however, when much of the pump- 
ing was done at night, the tests appear 
to have been made only on two occasions 
The discharge of chlorine was supposed 
be 


oO water 


eration 


to 


; 


regulated automatically according 
pressure. Examination of daily 
charts revealed what appeared 
a record of a marked fluctuation in 
pressure, not yet explained and 
ipparently overlooked by the operator 
on two occasions, and it is suspected that 


pumpage 
1o he 


water 


to destr he pride and confidence of us for the location of new industrial pay- 
the ople in the probity of their city? rolls maintains a scrapbook filled with clip- 
And when it is furthermore certain to be pings from our own newspapers describ- 
copied | t} newspapers of other cities ng the mismanagement of our city’s 
ind otherwise by its sensational nature ffairs This interesting scrapbook is 
nae abv rl} 1 searching ques- shown to those who are deciding whether 
tion to | ked bv tl responsible pub- to locate factories in that community or 
Lic zensh ‘ n al this!” 
} ting with rhaps In the minds of many people ther 
. ’ n ies. for yuld be | one solution to the probler 
su i | } fields specially when the immeasurable doll 
lr G nmental Research nd cents loss sooner or later affects the 
O } ( K ( ’ rosperity of the whole community. Tl 
( B in, N on is to stop the publicity 
7 | ! | There is a tendency in 
@ le the B S ¢ } 
ne | ble | .pers for printing such reports and 
P ! resider | ring them so conspl I 
iI ik r | been suggested that lovalty to th 
I ( i] is tl ! 
! ! tril I r knoch B his 
p nt o B G il 
- . ‘ Y 
Another New York State Water-borne 
> ° 1 < - 
Typhoid Epidemic 
— O 131 f tvphoid determin the presence of tl 
4 fever and 66 cted cases were re of free chlorine necessary for safety 
ported it city of Olean, N. Y. Th On September 12, the existence of an 
infectior learly water-borne, and other outbreak of gastro-enteritis in 
evide to inadequate chlorination Olean was reported. It was estimated 
of water n auxiliary supply found that there had been 2,500 or more cases 
to be s pollution, as the cause of Pumping from the wells was immediately 
the epid Olean’s principal water- discontinued. On September 20 the Health 
supply ned from a creek and is Officer reported that no new cases of 
filtered and chlorinated. At times when gastro-enteritis were developing Nine 
this suppl) nadequate water is pumped davs later typhoid fever cases began to be 
from wells lox ited near the Alle gheny re ported, 15 cases being reported on that 
River, south of the city, chlorine being day. On investigation, it was found that 


applied by means of apparatus designed 
automatically. 

There were approximately 1,000 cases of 
gastro-enteritis in Olean in February. The 
auxiliary supply was suspected and_ the 
State Department of Health recommended 
to local officials that samples of water 
from the wells be examined regulariy 
when in use and that tests be made daily 


to operate 


the auxiliary water-supply had been used 
intermittently during June, July, August 
and early September. Water 
examined at irregular intervals had given 
presumptive tests for B. coli, but the re- 
sults of these tests had not been noted 
in reports sent to the State Department 
of Health. Tests for excess chlorine had 
been made daily when the pumps were in 


samples 


this fluctuation in pressure may have been 
responsible for the reduction in the amount 
of chlorine applied. 

Reports dated October 17 state that 
the epidemic of typhoid fever had practi- 
cally ceased. On the recommendation of 


a committee of prominent business and 
professional men of Olean, the City Coun- 
cil appropriated $25,000 to meet the cost 
of emergency supplies and relief. 











Conservation of Property at Fires 


Fire Chiefs D. W. Brosnan, of Albany, Ga., and Thomas D. Blake. of Rockford. Il. 
Offer Practical Suggestions as to Salvage Activities of Fire Departments 


[ is generally estimated that only 
about 25 per cent of the annual fire 
loss is consumed by fire and the re- 
75 per cent 
of extinguishment, and other 
according to Fire Chief D. W. 
rosnan, of Albany, Ga., one of the 
eakers at the annual convention, last 
ionth, of the International Association 

Fire Chiefs. 

With this assumption as his premise, 
Chief Brosnan, in a paper read before 
he convention, held that it is the duty 

the Fire Department to perform sal- 
vage work as a means of reducing the an- 

ial fire loss. In this contention he was 

ipported by Fire Chief Thomas D 
Blake, of Rockford, Ill., who also pr 
ented a paper on the value of salvage 
ork by the Fire Department. 

Chief Blake disputed assertions tha 
department should not attem 


ining caused by water, 
thods 


ses, 


hire 
ny part-time salvage work, opposed o! 
{ grounds that it tends to disrupt team 
ol companies and, 
the firemen, 
mistakes He 


efficient fire company, 


rk by requiring 


uble work of lays the 


indation I0r declare: 


it an nae 


pable officers, can outline its progran 


ter a few tri is to cover eve 


thing expected it and even 


ore 


Ventilation of Buildings 

The chiet 
led the 
nt-day fire officials 


Georgia speaking first 
fact that 


have learned 


attention to pres 
entilate buildings to rid them of smok« 
nd to uncover the fire instead of thro 
into 
unnecess 
damage. olten, advised, 
small fire off a amount ol 
smoke, rendering it good policy to avoid 
the use of water until the building has 
been ventilated, the fire uncovered and 
the lines advanced on it. He advocated 
in addition, that be 
from the inside of a building and directly 
upon the fire wherever possible. 
tmuing on the subject of 
Chief 


ng 


wate! 


smoke 


indiscriminately 
and often 


Very 


gives 


causing 
he 


large 


iry 


streams operated 
Con- 
ventilation, 
Srosnan said: 


“One large opening in a roof will in 
most cases ventilate a building and caus 
much less damage than the indiscriminat« 
punching of holes all over the roof and 
practically ruining it. It is good practic 
to spread a tarpaulin cover on the floor 
to catch the débris when it is necessary 
to pull down ceilings or side walls. These 
covers can be later removed from th: 
premises, together with their contents of 


débris, with a resultant reduction of loss 


to finished fi 

good practice the furnishings to 

prevent damage from dust and dirt 
“Practically all fire de 


ors and rugs It is also 


to cover 


partments tod Ly 





At the Annual Convention of 
the International Association 
of Fire Chiefs 
Salvage of property as one of the 
prime duties of the modern Fire 
Department was discussed at con- 
siderable length by several speakers 
at the annual convention of the 
International Association of Fire 
Chiefs at Philadelphia, October 17 
to 20. Two of the most interesting 
and instructive papers read on the 
subject were those from which ex- 
cerpts are offered in the accompany- 
ing article. Chief Brosnan 
at the regular convention session, 
while Chief Blake addressed mem- 
bers of the Salvage Corps Officers’ 
Association of the United States and 
Canada, who met in 
with the fire chiefs. 

The convention attracted 714 fire 
chiefs from section the 
United States and various cities of 
Canada. Fire Chief John M. Evans 
New Orleans elected Presi 
dent of the International 
of Fire Chiefs for the coming year, 
succeeding Fire Chief Ross B. Davis, 
of Philadelphia. Other officers are 
Ralph J. Scott, Los ingeles. 
Calif., First Vice-President; Joseph 
N. Sullivan, of Utica, N. Y., 
Vice-President; Jay W. Stevens, 
San Francisco, Calif., Executive Sec- 
retary; James J. Mulcahey, of Yon- 
kers, N. Y., Recording 
and Peter B. Carter, 
\. J.. Treasurer. Birmingham, 
was selected as next 
cuy. 


spoke 


conjunction 


every ot 


of was 


{ssociation 


of 


Second 


of 


Secretary, 

Camden, 
, 

fia, 


conven 


of 


ve r’s 
tion 

For proficiency in fire prevention, 
cups were awarded to Newark, N. J., 
for cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation; to Richmond, Calif., 
cities of 20,000 to 100,000; and to 
Marshfield, Ore., under 
20.000, 


jor 


for cities 


The executive offices of the Asso- 
ciation are at 225 West 34th Street, 





New York. 
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Must Educate City Officials 
Many large cities have installed munic- 
ipally owned and operated salvage com 
panies. The majority of departments 


eqi 
but Chief Brosnan suggested that a fe 


covers be carried on each mobile 


of 


irt of city official im is p to 


chief to ex} 


these 


ne 


apparatus 


ment 


pment on hook and ladder trucl 


! 
] ' 1 he hi fo +] + +) 
1idvanced Dy some chiets that the 
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empting to hold the water on any 
should be taken to 
covers over tables and shelv- 
ng so as to drain into the catch-alls. In 
ldition to the covers, our salvage equip- 


care 


rrange the 


ent consists of port ible electric lights 
ckets brooms, squeegees, sponges 
ger, roofing paper, and nails 


Removal of Water 


After the fire is subdued, the real work 

conserving the loss commences All 

hould be removed from floors to 

! buckling, furniture and fixtures 

ild be wiped uy If working in a 
rink] 1 building ill fused heads 
ld be iced and the sprinkler sys- 

t back into commussion promptly 

I If the weather is clear, we 
window ind if the electric cir- 

od condition on the floor 

whic e are operating, we start uy 

hie ! most essential that damp- 
is promptly as possibl 

I} L I ld | overhauled li neces- 
ul ind tl remises tidied uy It is 
1oOst 1 or I that roofs be made water- 
ight after fir ind this is again the 
luty of the fire department: for there 
vould be » common sense in protecting 
he contents of a building from damage 
by water 1 in extinguishment and then 
eaving the property uncovered and at 
he mercy the elements We carry 


ir squares of roofing paper on our truck 
) ! temporary roof covering, but 
the sheathing is burned away and the 
ening he roof larger than this area 
‘ the roof with the tarpaulins. It 
essentia that the covers be cleaned 
nd thor hly dried before they are re- 
urned to service If not, they will rap- 
diy deteriorate, and if not cleaned they 
vill injure delicate fabrics that vou are 
irving to protect from damage. We pre- 
er ind usr the all-cotton wate rproofed 
covers These covers are much lighter 
weight, and with a small manual force 
they can be handled more rapidly when 
eed 3 ential 
(het Brosnan assured the chiefs, in 


that he is confident that the 
rublie appreciates salvage work by the 


conclusion 


lire department more than any other 
duty which performs 
Disagreeing somewhat with Chief 


rosnan’s views on the possibility of 
eflicient salvaging work by the average 
fire department, Chief Blake in his paper 
nsisted that the disadvantage in the ma- 
jority of cases of attempted fire depart- 
ment work, lies in the lack of 
sufficient men to adequately cover the 


sauivage 


ground necessary to provide protection 
He pointed out that, except in the larger 
cities, no department has men or appara- 
tus that can be devoted to salvage oper- 
ations alone. In many cases, the depart- 
ment is so far behind in its expansion 
program, that it is practically im- 
possible to obtain anything new for this 
purpose, he said. 


Determining Number of Covers 


Under such conditions, Chief Blake 
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the officer wishing to 
1or 


he content with a secondary plan; utiliz- 


pro- 


maintained 


vide a salvage service his city must 


ing such apparatus and men as are avail- 
ible by doubling upon the company hre 
and requiring an increased effort 
on the part of the men. To do this with 
inv success, the department must make 
use of every known aid to fire fighting 


duty 


to enable them to cut down the heat, 
jor, at 
thev will have but few men for the 
performance of salvage work 
Working under such a plan, the Illi- 
nois chief pointed out that it would be 
impossible for a department to spread 
hundred 
done by the patrols 


iter ind smoke damage best, 


1 
actual 


two 


( ommonly 


covers as 18 


Thus, 


he urged re- 


duction of covers to the number which 
the particular department would be 
ble to spread Yet to do this, the 
firemen would have to ventilate and 
cover exposures In order to get in at 


he- 
This in itself would tax the in- 
genuity of the officer in charge, especially 
f the number of lines available are lim- 
ited, Chief Blake stated He advocated 
the use of small lines, in such cases, to 
cut down the water damage, and said 
that by use of sill hooks, third men, 
ind similar devices, line crews could be 
cut down the 


the fire and confine it to its area, he 
heves 


to minimum to release 
men for salvage duty. 
As a trial experiment in Rockford, 


the truck companies were equipped with 
i. half-dozen heavy covers which could 
be used for inside or outside covering 
Speaking of this Chieti 


Blake said: 


development, 


“Tt was not long before these 
paid for themselves. of the first fires 
it which they were used resulted in a 
$900 fire loss and a damage report of con- 
tents of only $5. This experiment proved 
that while the covering of the contents of 
. building must be secondary in considera- 
tion, the truck companies could usually 
get covered up before much water had 
started, and that by the use of small lines 
it was possible to reduce greatly the water 
to be handled and to release pipe 


the truckmen.” 


covers 
(ne 


men to 


iSSist 


To-day, each truck of the Rockford 
Fire Department carries fourteen inside 
covers, ten roof covers, four squeegees, 
six brooms, four shovels, four mops, and 
three hammers in addition to the regu- 
lar truck equipment. 


Plan for Use of Small Line 
The following plan for use of the small 
line, developed by the Rockford -Fire 
Department after a number of experi- 
ments, was then described by Chief 


Blake: 


“In our plan, this line is carried in the 
hose body instead of on a reel. Using the 
doughnut method of Chicago, we lay the 
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last 100 feet of 2%-inch hose of the |o 
U-shaped with 50 feet in each U. T 
small line is connected to the last U 
means of a reducing coupling and is 
laid into the box in U form. The lox 
of these U’s are turned over and separat: 
in such a manner that they can be eas 
grasped, the result being that when 
line is laid, the whole 100 feet of sm 
line and the 100 feet of large is pull 
out of the box together. As the engi: 
lay from the fire to the hydrant, all o 
this hose is dropped at the fire building 
ind, using this as an anchor, the engin: 
can lay a line as it goes. Two men st 
with the hose to straighten it out, whil 
the remainder proceed with the engine. A 
large nozzle is also dropped off at the fir: 

“The result obtained from this system is 
this: The small line equipped with its 
half-inch nozzle is ready for use as soor 
is the engine hook-up is complete with 
plenty of small hose to enable the com- 
pany to work around the fire without drag- 
ging the heavy 2% standard. The amount 
of water thrown from this line will be 
around 70 gallons per minute as compared 
with the discharge of a big line. Water 
damage will be reduced in proportion 
while the basic advantages of the small 
line, namely, flexibility, mobility 
speed will be obtained. 

“Should a large line be needed, as it 
will be if the fire develops into dangerous 
proportions or has involved more area 
then was anticipated, then all that is 
necessary is to step back to the reducing 
coupling and by kinking the hose, shut 
off the water and substitute the large noz- 
zie for the small line which is discon- 
nected at that point. The large line thus 
put in readiness for use will have 100 
feet to go on and will be in service in 
less than a minute. 


and 


“The operation of the salvage unit at 
a fire is one that is rather difficult to ex- 
plain, for the action is never the same. 
The general idea is for the truck company 
coming, to dispatch one man to carry 
covers. This man enters the fire build- 
ing with a load of covers spotting them 
where he thinks they will be needed. 


“The remainder of the company set lad- 
ders and ventilate as it is needed, and as 
soon as they can be released they are sent 
inside to help cover up. One or two men 
are always left to assist the engine com- 
panies to open up and to explore the 
building for fire extension. As the engine 
companies get set they release men, when 
it is possible, to help cover, and by the 
time the water starts through, there are 
usually three or four men at work on the 
tarps. 


“While the first man is waiting for help 
he is not idle. As soon as the covers are 
spotted, he starts grouping furniture or 
preparing stock for covering, and as soon 
as the first man arrives to help, they start 
spreading covers over these groups. In 
spreading covers the men work in pairs; 
each team starting where the covers are 
spotted and covering, making catch-alls or 
chutes as they are needed to handle the 
water. Any water that has escaped is 
taken care of by the use of mops or 
squeegees, and after the fire is out, every- 
thing is carefully overhauled.” 
































Dr. Paul Wolf, Architect 
THE GEORG ARNHOLD BATHS IN DRESDEN, GERMANY, SHOWING THE CITY'S SKYLINE 


Development of Dresden’s “Sportplatz”’ 
and Other Public Play Areas 


By KARLWILHELM JUST 


ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT, DresDEN, GERMANY 
RESDEN is often called the its charming and romantic surroundings. to creating I ir times works that 
Florence of the Elbe, and justly All new building planning is done with again represent links in the historical 
so, not only for its beautiful lo- a view to continuing the traditions of development of the city and that are 
ation on the Elbe River, but also for former eras under the royal régime, and worthy of their predecessors 


f 





A *‘SPORTPLATZ’’ IN DRESDEN 


The development of sports in Germany has been remarkable during recent years. In numerous cities, large sports grounds with stadiums, 
swimming pools and other features, have been established 














THE ZSCHORNER GRUND BATHS IN DRESDEN 
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ovided with modern special equipm« 
so that it is equal to all demands 
The stadium can be reached from 

nner city in a walk of but seve 
minutes, so that business people, off 
employees and laborers have the op, 
tunity of enjoying sun, water and air 
in abundance, every day after the 
work The location for the bath has 
been selected so that visitors may enjoy 
the spacious, formerly royal, parks 
“Grand Garden” and others, to thei: 
hearts’ desire. It is planned to erect 
here, in the near future, an extended 
sports forum, which, together with the 
neighboring German Hygiene Museum 
now being built, will be a boon to the 
health of the masses and, for coming 
generations, also a testimonial to the 
work and accomplishments of the pres 
ent day 


por 


The development of Dresden’s play 
ind sports grounds appears from the 
following figures: 


Acres Sq. Ft 
Play per 
Year Fields Capita 
1910 137.13 10.7 
1914 154.43 
1918 *140.84 
1920 271.81 26. 9 
921 4311.34 
122 323.70 
123 341.00 
24 375.59 
444.78 
7 496.67 1.44 
) e to W 
2 nitie " ICOry} 
£ ) pe ase 
l per cen n a poy 


A Splendid Memorial Swimming Pool in New South Wales 


luding a 100-foot ra 


und surrounding path ar: 
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r-level with whit 
6 inches below 

blue glazed tiles, the re- 
walls and floor being lined 


such as in use in American cit 
nsidered as a safety measure 

) i iht that overhead or si 

lighting may be permanently adopted 


nt of the lower expenditure invol 
r} who ndertaking is to be compl 
cost of approximately $45,000 


Although still uncompleted, the baths 
were opened during the latter part of the 
umer, and, in spite of adverse weather 
nditions, proved very popular. As much 
1s $350 was taken in at the gate in one 
week, though charges are made on a nom 
nal basis. It is proposed to use the prol- 








realized to help needy returned soldiers 
n I milies. 
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Population Estimates as of July 1, 1928 


























T=: Department of Commerce an- crease between 1910 and 1920. In those correc 
nounces estumates, made by the Bu- states, however. which took a state census In ew 
iu ol tee ( ensus, of the population on in 1925 the estimates are based on th yn 

| IZ . . 
ily 1, 1928, of cities which had a popu- iverage annual increase between 1920 and 
ition of 30,000 or more in 1920. These 1925. Due allowance is made for any an d 
stimates are based, in most cases, on the nexations or detachments of territory that those case 
ssumption that the annual increase of may have taken place and of which the census sl 
opulation since the census of 1920 has Bureau has been advised This method : th, 
been the same as the average annual in- gives an estimate which is approximate 1 
Esti- hsti- ‘ 
mated tex 
Federal Popu- Daderal — ie 
Census latior Con “4 late : a pu 
Jan. 1, July 1, Jan. 1 July l aly 1 
Municipality 1920 1928 Municipalit 1920. 1928 M 109n 1098 
{lahama Council Bluffs 9 795 42.30 Ny 
Birmingham 178,806 222,406 Davenport 52,46) I 48 Oo 
Mobile 60,777 69,600 Des Moines 41,44 “ alia “y? oan 
Montgomery 43,464 63,100 Dubuque 10,908 42 - 
mioux City 6.4 80.000 New Ham 
ransas Waterloo 00 ? 
Little Rock 65,142 79,200 — . 
sas ue Le 4a 4 
California Kansas City 116.05 118.300 a 
- Topeka 55.4 62.80 Want 4, 70 
57,205 71,000 I . : , - 
45.086 64,000 Wichita 35 A a4 . “yy 
r 55,593 os : Dee . 
216,261 274,100 Covingt 57,12 59,000 Hob a 1Aé . 
45,354 62,100 Lexingt 41.534 $8 7K I, 2 , 
Sacramento 65,908 75,700 Louisville 305.935 29 401 \ - 
San Diego 74,683 119,700 New $524 47 
San Francisco 506,676 585.300 Louisiana ra e ‘ 
San Jose 39.642 45,500 New Orlea 979 ‘ 401 Pa 84 g 
Stocktor 40), 20¢ 51, 00 etedlearsear 764 81 30 Pate > ‘ 
Pert 41 { 
"~~ Maine lrent 8 " 
{ rado Springs 30,105 > Lewistor om 4,40 
De ver 255,491 294,200 Portland R GO 
Puebl 43,050 44,200 . Ne 
Connecticu Maryland \lba 82 i ’ 
Bridgeport 143,555 * Baltimore 733,82 830,406 : 
Hartford 138, 03¢ 172,300 l 74,800 
Meriden 34,764 37,100 Massachusetts (State ® 8 555.800 
New Britain 99,316 72,800 Boston 779 69%) 790.900 18 50, 006 
New Haven 162,537 187,900 Brockton "65 343 4 43,414 46,06 
camera 30,096 43,800 Broc kline town 42 681 45,700 oe 54,701 
Vaterbury 1,715 Cambridge 119,669 125, 80 44,222 20,9 
Chelsea 47,247 49,800 . -+ ‘ 
Delau oe Chicopee 41,88 45. 406 542,108 1, YOR 
Wilmington 110,168 128,500 Everett 42.072 43,300 per ep 
Fall River 28,993 134,306 1,945,029 1,752,000 
District of Columbia Fitchburg 43,60 45.200 i 4,647 854,400 
ll > x S264 iva fi 
Washington 437,571 552,000 Haverhill 49,23 1419 50400 
Holyoke 60,335 60,400 . o : an 208 
Florida (State Census 1925 Lawrence 93,527 ' > : 
Ce > ” Lowell 110,296 “ph roo 
Jacksonville 135,866 140,700 Lynn 103.081 105,500 i, 78 328, 20 
Miami.... 1t131,286 156,700 Malde 51 78% 59 an) 2.786 5 30K 
Pensacola 25,305 t Med; nd 47 e + “- oan 182,00. 199,304 
St. Petersburg tt47,629 53,300 Nev. Bedf, ; 119 520 we Troy 72,223 72,300 
ot ; use . New ord 1,53 Utic 6 ( K 
Tampa 94,743 113,400 Newton 53,003 57,300 aa : = 104 “ 
Georgia Pittsfield 46,877 50,000 Yonkers _ 11364 121'3% 
7 Quincy 60,055 67,600 = aan ° 
Atlanta 255,100 Revere 33,261 36,000 
Auguste ’ 56,700 Salem s2'san, 43,009 V07th Carolina 
Columbus... . 31,125 46,600 Somerville 99.032 102,700 Charlotte $2,100 
Macon. . 52,995 61,200 = Springfield 142.06504 149,800 Durham 47,600 
: yo I - 
Savannah. . 83,252 99,900 Taunton 34,255 40.600 Greensboro 51,900 
Waltham. 34,746 37,100 Wilmington 59,100 
Illinois Worcester. 190,757. 197,600 Winston-Salem 80,000 
I, cnc cvccts 36,397 47,100 
ee aw avenesee ear na Michigan ms : ate = 
sete eeeeeeeee IO ea, . > 79 d di y4 oo 
Danville... .. 33,776 38,800 Battle ( reek 36,164 47 ,200 Canton 87,091 116,800 
Decatur. .......... 43,818 57,100 Bay City. Hoag oes L37e oo cincinnati 401,247 413,700 
East St. Louis...... 66,767 74,000 pn 1 iseoe, cleveland 796,841 1,010,300 
rs 133,384 36,000 G mn 4 Rent 1; 137 634 164 20 Columbus 238,762 299,000 
Evanston.......... 37,234 47,600 Ham: 9 s. 48. 13 -° “on Dayton 5 184.500 
SaKivseakesias 38,442 41,900 ara ys ee any Hamilton 39,675 44,200 
SESS 30,734 35,600 J -- ane £ark..... ‘arr 63 708 Lakewood 41,732 65.000 
Oak Park (village).. 39,858 © 57,700 ess sag, 5640g | am 41,326 49,700 
aida seal 76,121 84,500 alamazoo 57327 a ‘ Lorain 37,295 44,900 
nk iciatconse {139,131 39,800 cons ~ ee a ee agony Portsmouth 35,193 41,200 
Rock Island........ 35,177 42,700», ~ egon +454 '908 ; 1500 Springfield 60,840 73,000 
Rockford. ......... 65,651 82,800 onus $1908 «75600 bledo 243,164 313,200 
Springfield......... 59,183 67,200 aeinaw.. 61,908 7 Youngstown 132,358 174,200 
Indiana Minnesota Oklahoma 
East Chicago....... 35,967 50,800 Duluth 98,917 116,800 Muskogee 30,277 33,200 
Evansville. .... 85,264 98,100 Minneapolis. . 380,582 455,900 Oklahoma City 91,295 oe 
Fort Wayne... 86,549 105,300 St. Paul. 234,698 oe Tulsa 72,075 170,500 
eR 55,378 89,100 
Hammond 36,004 56,000 yf Ore 
: ’ 4 Missourt Jregon 
Indianapolis 15,746 82,100 . : 
— ate ae = 067 = 400 Kansas City.. 324,410 391,000 Portland 58,288 oe 
Muncie. 36,524 46,800 5t —_. saves 
South Bend........ 70,983 86,100 } 4 “heli se ‘ er Pennaylrania 
Terre Haute....... 66,083 73,500 ‘Springfield... 51,700 Atientown 76.051 99.400 
Altoons 60,331 69. 10K 
Towa (State Census 1925) Montana Bethlehem 54 149 7 000) 
Cedar Rapids. ..... 50,561 58,200 Butte 41,611 Chester 58,030 74,20 


43,600 





* No estimate made; population decreased 
1910 to 1920. 


** No estimate made; see explanation at 
head of table. 


t No estimate 
1920 to 1925 


made; population decreased 
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\ ta 10,07 se 
en 32 804 39.100 
Salt Lake 8 & 000 
¥ irginia 
8,49. 18,600 
5, 59¢ 53,300 
115,777 184.200 
1,012 37,800 
54,387 61,600 
71,667 194,404 
1,842 64,600 
W ashingtor 
Seattle 315,685 383,200 
Spokane 104,437 109,100 
Tacoma 16,965 110,500 
Weat Virgint 
Charlest 608 55,200 
Huntingt 50,177 68.600 
Whee g 6, 208 ° 
Wiscons 
Gr Ba 17 106 
Kenosha 40,472 56, 50K 
La ( 0.421 $0,400 
Madis 8 3278 50,500 
Milwauke 457,147 544,200 
shk 162 3,200 
a ‘ BUS 74.400 
‘ . 0,955 $5,100 
~ 671 ° 
? Special census since 1920, taker 
the supervision of the Bureau of the ‘ 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 


| Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 
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Flint Favors Council-Manager 
Form of Government 


Furnt, Micu.—Voters of this city ex- 
| themselves definitely in favor of 
ng the city charter and of adopting 

he council-manager torm ol municipal 

vernment at an election September 4 

Th to revise the charter was 12,- 

326 Yes and 6395 No, while the advisory 
ite for the council-manager form was 
en more emphatic, with 13,250 favoring 
he change and only 6,396 opposing it 


While the campaign was conducted under 
Commission-Managet 





he name of the 
Charter Club, the Flint Chamber of Com- 
ierce took the leadership in planning 
ind directing the movement 

An intensive educational campaign Was 
conducted during the two weeks prior to 
the election. In addition to general pub- 
licity matter in the press, paid advertise- 
ments were utilized and also such pub- 
licity media as windshield stickers, win- 
low display cards, posters, etc Special 
peaker i talks on the advantages of 
the council-manager plan at 37 neighbor- 
hood meetings held simultaneously 
throughout the city ten days before the 
lection Precinct organizers were ap- 
wolnted wi endeavored to form in each 
f the 57 ecincts, a live, energetic or- 
canization the purpose of making a 
house-to-} canvass \ public mass 
neeting witl Walter J Millard, Fic ld 
Secretary the National Municipal 
League is the main speaker, also at- 
tracted considerabl attention 

To stu int ittendance at the various 

ipaign meetings, more than 12,000 let- 
rs wel uiled from the Chamber of 
Commerce on the stationery of the Com- 
mission-Manager Charter Club A vic- 
ry was anticipated, but not by the de- 
sive vo finally recorded 

ORREN I. BANDEEN 
Manager Chamber of Commerce 


Two Unexpected Examples of 
Cooperative Regional Planning 
Harrissurc, Pa—Pennsylvania 
few weeks ago offered 
examples of what can be 
the regional planning field 
tive cooperation of the sec- 


com- 
iImities i two 
0 itstanding ac- 
complished in 
through eff 
trons concerne d 
Perplexing problems of sanitary sewage 
and the connection of the two 
extension to form a continuous 
thoroughfare, served to bring together the 


Planning Commissions of the boroughs of 


disposal 


streets by 


Camp Hill and New Cumberland in Cum- 
berland County. In this particular in- 
stance, it was felt that a joint meeting 
would devise solutions which these bor- 


oughs were unable to reach independently. 
The conference proved so satisfactory that 
state officials greeted the move with ap- 
probation 


similar and equally ple ising 


recently at L 


A somewhat 


incident occurred incaster 


The City Planning Commission of that 
municipality submitted plans to the City 
Council for a 100-foot boulevard ind ade- 
quate parking space near the new station 
built for Lancaster by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Since the depot is located just 
outside the city limits and in an adjacent 


township, it was found necessary to obtain 


the approval of the Township Supervisors 
before proceeding with the work. Their 
assent was given immediately, and once 


gain, through intelligent cooperation, both 
communities interested benefited 

Regional planning programs 
realized fully unless the communities 
volved are as willing and anxious 
Pennsylvania, to discuss matters 
by so doing to profit equally. These 
cases, it is to be hoped, have set important 
precedents which will be followed in simi- 
lar 


be 
in- 
as thes 
and 
two 


cannot 


In 


instances in other states. 
FRANCIS J. MULVIHILL 


Chief, Division of City Planning and Mu 
nicipal Engineering, Bureau of Municipal 
Affairs, Pennsylvania Department of Inter 
nal Affairs 


A “Civic Office Building” Instead 
of a “City Hall” 


Lonpon, Ont.—The new four-story of- 
fice building on Dundas Street, the main 
thoroughfare of London, Ont., is a hand- 


some cut-stone structure that required an 


outlay of over $500,000. It hasn’t a tower, 
or a clock, a pillar or a gargoyle. In fact, 
it is not a “city hall” in the accepted 


all, but is a “civic office building 
designed and built for the purpose of ho 
ing the municipality’s executives, 
entirely with an eye to efficiency. 


sense, at 


Wit 


out any lofty lobby, or any pillared ha 
or any large auditorium, it is intended 
provide ample accommodation for pub! 


and private offices for the City Clerk, As 
sessment Commissioner, Treasurer, Cit 
Engineer, Mayor, Auditor, Publie Util 
ties Manager, and Board of Education 


The people voted the money for a “civ: 


office building,” not for a city hall,” 
knew what they were to get for their 
money. City officials are delighted wit! 


the scheme to have their offices compact 
and efficient in every respect. But ther: 
exists, too, a feeling that this building 
temporary, and that it is only a matte: 
of a short time until the city will ou! 
grow such a modest structure and a new 
larger, and more architecturally beautifull) 
civic building will be erected. At any 
rate, if it should be desired to sell the civ 
office building and build elsewhere and in 
some other style, the market will likely) 
be found more receptive to a modern 
block of offices than to a city hall build 
ing designed half for use and half for show 
as most municipal buildings are. 
Fourteen years ago the city of Londo: 
sold its antiquated and outgrown Cit, 
Hall on Richmond Street to the Royal 
Bank, which remodeled it into an excel- 


lent office building. Then followed a long 
period when the city offices were housed 
temporarily in an unsuitable block on th: 

















NEW CIVIC OFFICE pce megen LONDON, ONT. 


Space in the lower left hand-corner of the 


building ydro-electric 
electric appliances are sold by the -— A Public Utilities Commission 


is used as a h shop, where 
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TYPICAL ELABORATE FINISH IN ONE OF THE EIGHT — 
ROOMS OF THE DADE COUNTY COURT-HOUSE, MIAMI, 
The ceilings, of heavy beamed and curved design, and the rest my the 
woodwork, are of hand-carved cypress 


site of the present new building. City 
officials and public were inconvenienced 
The people finally voted in favor of “Fed- 


eral Square” plan, by which a City Hall 
vas to be built alongside a new postoffice, 
a new fire hall, and a new police station, 


ind the whole surrounded by a certain 
umount of park space. 
Before this could be put into effect, 


came the announcement that the new Fed- 
eral postoffice building would be incor- 
porated with a proposed Canadian Na- 
tional Railways station building. The 
property acquired for the “Federal 
Square” was subsequently sold and a new 
eight-story hotel now stands there. Of- 
fice buildings are now projected or under 
construction on several nearby sites, and 
the skyline has become anything but a 
“Federal Square” skyline. Under thes 
circumstances the City Council believed 


it would not be wise to build anything 
but an office building with the capital 
available, since the business center of the 
city was expanding so rapidly. Hence 
the scheme to put up a suitable city of- 
fice structure, new but temporary. 

The ground floor of the civic office build- 
ing has a central entrance and a central 
public floor. People who have tax bills 


water-rates or electric-light bills 
or licenses to buy, are able to dis- 
their business as if they were in 

The second floor provides pri- 
Mayor, the City Clerk, 


to st ttle, 
to pay, 
charge 
a bank. 
vate offices for the 
other officials. They are 
away from office routine 
are council chambers, 
Board of Education 
and engineering offices. 

Every modern office aid has 
stalled for the business departments 

This includes a central letter filing sys- 
tem, with carriers installed to serve th 
various offices 

City Clerk Samuel Baker believes that 
the organization of the London civic of- 


accessible, 
Higher up 
committee rooms, 
draughting 


ind 
vet 


offices, 


been in- 


fices will be such as to serve as a model 
for other cities of the Dominion. He is 
an advocate of the city manager system 


of civic government, and thinks the deci- 


sion to carry on business in a businesslike 
building is simply another evidence 


that 


people want things handled in the modern 
way As a matter of fact, the 
London voted long ago in favor of thi 
principle of the manager plan. It has been 
discussed in Council this year and may 
be inaugurated soon 
Mayor George A. Wenige, 


peo} le of 


who has been 


elected to the chief magistrate’s office four 
times, thinks, however, that the civic of- 
fice building does not indicate a trend 
He believes it is only a temporary expe- 


dient, dictated by the  swift-moving 
changes in the city’s skyline. When the 
population rolls along to the hundred 
thousand mark, he thinks people will 
speak out for an ornamental city hall 
one which they will be able to point out 
with pride to visitors as an emblem of the 
city s importance 


r. R 


A Four-Million-Dollar 28-Story 
“Tower of Justice” 

MiamI, Fra—The “Tower of Justice 
has been aptly suggeste d as the 


ELLIOTT 


name ior 


the new 28-story court-house and munici- 
pal building of Dade County and Miami 
This building rises 335 feet from the 


Its dedication 


milestone in 


ground and cost $4,124,911 
September 6 marked another 


the progress and growth of the Miami 
region. The tower, brilliantly lighted at 
night by huge floodlights ind with i 


beacon at the tip of the ornamental pyra- 
mid top, visible 50 miles at sea, is conaid- 
ered emblematic of the vision ability 
to carry on of Dade County’s citizens. I! 
is the tallest structure south of Baltimore 
and is be lieved to be the tallest municipal 
building in the United States 
Arrangements between the 
the citv that the 


lor the space it 


and 


county ind 
should 
needed 


provided city 


lease ten vears 
a sum equal to one-quarter ol 5 per cent 
of the 
oi the mainten 
$60,000 annually. The 
one-quarter of the space 

In view of the diff 
city and 
Eyck Brown, ot 
August Geiger. ol 
city officials details 


( carrying charges, and one-quarte! 


ince costs iveraging about 


city ibout 


occupies 
erent requirements O 
county Lhe irchitects, A 
Miami and Atlant 
Miami, worked out witl 


the 


, ind 


floor-plan lav- 


RECREATION ROOM IN THE TOWER OF THE COURT-HOUSE. 
THE JAIL SECTION BEING IN THE INTERIOR 
The jail section is surrounded by a passageway which gives a view over 
the city and the surrounding country 


these 


to the 


the City Commission. Offices 


being carried out 


outs 


laction ol 


which have frequent dealings with tl] 
public, both city and county—tax and 
finance departme nts, assessors nerif na 
city administrative offices—are on the first 
three floors, while other officials, courts 
ind jails are accommodated on upper stor 
ies. One floor is used by the United 8 
income tax division 

Following out the custom of modern 
skyscraper design, the structure is of the 
setback type, having hree-story base 
approximately 168 fee yuar wit 
secondary base of thre tories abo 13S 
feet square. From the seventh to the twer 
tieth floors, the tower is square shal | 
changes to or v | sk I I 
tieth floor. wit] further deere t I I 

the twenty-fourth floor. A thre 

ramid suri ts the tower 

The building is of steel frame 
tion, the exterior being faced at the 
of the building with Ston Me ! 
granite and the other floc ith te 
cotta About 2.600 tons of structura ¢ 
Is contained in tl building, being fi 
prooted with re reed concrete, and the 
floor slabs are of clay tile and cement 
grout. About 220,000 square feet o ’ 
ile was used in their construction 

Surrounding the building and 

ibove the sidewalk level broad 
| ived terrace Che terrace nd main floor 
which is six feet above the 

ire reached by two flights of grar 
on the north ind south ale At the 
corne! ind along the sides, at gro 
level, are plant qd roy 1 trees ol 
same height. The finish « he pyramid 
ol waterproof y 

ture similar to tl ra cott 

I} ills Wit! I 

es Tr 

the } 

rs. The cel 1 ot! 

! riso! 

nad leasal | 

ntificall pr 

* see i \u 
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Maysville, Ga., plumt 
Electric Co., Charlestow 
il work; Otis Elevator Co 
vators; Fleisher Engineering 
m Co interio! 

Hardware Co., 
rent; American Electric Co., 


(_ hicago 


lampa 


eal fixtures; Granada Fur- 
Coral Gables, furniture for Yee 
i special rooms; Roman 








Aus SCIENCES ARE LENDING THEIR AIDS 
TO THE CAUSE OF HIGHWAY ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 
A familiar principle of optics aids the motorists 

in Savannah, Ga. 


Miami, court- 


iai rooms 
WwW. L 


benches tor 


ROBINSON 


Fishing in a City Park 


IND Let’s go fishing! mber of cars colliding with the two 
of children in this city, ex bents of a railroad trestle closely border- 
wish for the unattaimabl ing the road These bents were first 
vitation to real sport uinted the istomary black and white 


checkerboard design, which rendered them 


isible even 


being possessed of a 
park and 


n one lagoons in iwainst an oncoming glare 











} r 
; ott re {) 
lls « 
' s which goes 
building and is er 
grating M n I 
he had tr I 
the ' 
ng CHILDREN MAY FISH IN THE LAGOON IN RESERVOIR PARK, FORT WAYNE, IND 
’ ded the effect of the alternate squares w 
luce the apparent area of the tim! 
g | . thus to exaggerate the actual roadw 
é ne Instead of widening the 
the highway, the officials concert 
intage ol a we ll-known 
Diverging lines were pai 
eams so that the bents act 
toward the road Ss sh 
llustration. Observation of 
tl change In painting showed tl! 
! arove on an average o! a toot ne 
nter line of the road than fort 
g ( ll leaving plenty of clearance for m 
rs, and at the same ti 
bers. So convincing is the eff 
‘\ divergent diagonal stripes tl 
h tl iutomobile irty halted lo 
n igh to take a string and plumb 
lge of the timber, before being « 
™= ing that the inner edge was ind 
j { ‘’ ae 
a } ELTON STERRETI 
ae ee Washington Registers Great Gain 
ae ths RITA PIA in Public Tree-Planting 
oe Wasuinoton, D. C.—That the city « 
~ \\ Optical Illusion Aids Motorists cials of our National Capital fully appr 
| W Har SAVANNAH, GA The cautl 8S arivel ~) — > the part that its trees play = making 
name 60 amen too far to his right when ’®Shington the beautiful city that it is 
. pproaching a car with blinding lights. a need in the annual report of the S 
£, roo om haracteristic fault which resulted ir rintendent of Trees and Parking, (¢ 
ige ( Nas! strut in rd L. Lanham 
Mo un G ‘ Chis report, just submitted to the Dis 
se ca + trict Commissioners, shows a net gain ol 
{ letro steel W 


1.216 trees for the fiscal year ending June 
30. <A total of 2,836 young trees were set 
out in the city, 2,381 of these 
planted in hitherto unplanted 
sections 

Altogether, 1,620 trees 
during the year. Three hundred and forty- 
cut down to make way for 
street and alley improvements, 44 
destroyed by storms, 20 by automobiles, 
124 were removed because the y were de- 
cayed and dangerous, and 7 because they 
interfered with building operations 

It was necessary to purchase 200 Nor- 
maples to complete the spring plant- 
ing, Superintendent Lanham reported, as 
the present city nurseries failed to pro- 
luce a sufficient number of trees to meet 
the needs. These nurseries in another fiv: 
will meet the city’s demand for 
young trees, however, he said 

PAUL H 


being 
suburban 
were 


removed 


live were 


were 


years 


HAYWARD 
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THE MONTH IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
Conducted by JAMES A. TOBEY, DR. P. H. 
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Voise and Health 


OISE is one of the worst of the many 

LN annoyances of modern civilization. As 

, disturbance to comfort and repose, noise 
is a general nuisance. As the causation 
of physiological harm in many susceptible 
persons, unnecessary noise may be a dis- 
tinct health hazard and as such should be 
controlled by municipal health authori- 
ties, just as are other public health nui- 
sances. 

The actual effect of noise on vitality 
and health is of course somewhat difficult 
to measure. When unreasonable noise in- 
terferes with necessary rest and sleep, it 
is, as pointed out in the Weekly Bulletin 
of the New York City Health Department 
for July 28, 1928, a distinct menace to 
health. In that city, when flagrant 
nuisances are created by unnecessary noise, 
especially between 11 P. M. and 6 A. M.., 
the Department of Health endeavors to 
take prompt steps to abate the nuisance. 

The welfare of babies is particularly de- 
pendent upon sleep, and invalids and con- 
valescent persons require rest and quiet. 
There are many individuals who suffer 
from fatigue, nerve exhaustion, and other 
afflictions of a neurotic character, who are 
adversely affected by noise. Difficulty in 
obtaining sleep because of lack of quiet 
in the environment has in some instances 
led to the taking of narcotic drugs and 
thus has contributed to that social prob- 
lem. 

In England there has recently been much 
agitation against unnecessary noise, partic- 
ularly at night. The matter was discussed 
at the July meeting of the British Medical 
Association, according to a report in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion for August 25, 1928. At that time 
there was quoted an estimate that noise 
impaired working efficiency in America 
to the extent of $5,000,000 a week. 

This statement and one attributed to an 
Oxford University professor in a two-col- 
umn article in the New York Times for 
September 23, 1928, that civilization has 
never before been confronted by such a 
malignant plague as noise, are both un- 
questionably much exaggerated. This 
alleged high cost of noise is properly ques- 
tioned by a writer in the Mental Hygiene 
Bulletin for September, 1928, who also 
suggests that while noise is a nuisance of 
urban environment, it is really better for 
our mental health if we get used to noises 
of the workaday week and “adjust” our- 
selves to them instead of letting them 
bother us. 

The clash and clatter, din and racket of 
unnecessary noise, is, nevertheless, a sig- 
nificant matter, and health authorities 
will make no mistake and may, in fact, 
enhance their popularity with a long-suf- 
fering and harassed public, by attempt- 
ing to diminish and prevent improper 
clamors. 





The Status of Serums and 
Vaccines 


gra the end of the eighteenth cen- 
\7 tury, when Jenner introduced vaccina- 
tion against smallpox, and the middle of 
the nineteenth, when Pasteur did his 
notable work on the control and preven- 
tion of the maladies of man and animals, 
serums and vaccines have been increasing 
in number and importance. Many such 
agents for the prevention or treatment of 
disease have become well established, while 
others are still in the trial stage. The 
status of most of these products is out- 
lined by Benjamin White, Ph.D., in a 
valuable article in the New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine for September 13, 1928 

In addition to the smallpox vaccine, 
which has been demonstrated by years of 
experience to be the only preventive of 
that distressing disease, there are a num- 
ber of other biological preparations which 
have been proved to be efficacious. The 
vaccine for rabies (a disease popularly 
known as “hydrophobia”) and the serum 
for anthrax were among the first of the 
preventive agencies developed by Pasteur 
A vaccine for typhoid fever and also the 
paratyphoid fevers has been in successful 
use for many years and has shown its value 
by helping to reduce the typhoid inci- 
dence to a negligible amount in the army 
Similarly, there is a well-established anti- 
toxin for tetanus, or lockjaw. 

More recently, diphtheria and scarlet 
fever have joined the list of diseases 
against which anti-toxin and serum, re- 
spectively, are available. The toxin-anti- 
toxin for diphtheria will confer in most 
cases a positive immunity to this disease 
and, like smallpox vaccine, should be given 
as a routine to all children. The general 
use of the scarlet fever anti-toxin or serum 
is, however, not yet considered advisable, 
according to Dr. White, and this view is 
concurred in by other investigators 

Among other serums having considerable 
use are those against pneumonia, common 
colds, and whooping-cough. Views regard- 
ing the serum treatment of pneumonia aré 
somewhat contradictory. According to 
Dr. White, the serum when properly given 
in certain instances often exerts a favor- 
able influence. In the case of common 
colds, little is to be expected of the im- 
munizing action of serums, in the opinion 
of Dr. White. With respect to whooping- 
cough, no one really knows whether the 
vaccine does any good or not, though it 
does no harm. 

The list of diseases for which no serums 
or vaccines are available is of course much 
longer. There is, for instance, no such 
remedy or preventive for tuberculosis and 
none for cancer. A serum from the blood 
of convalescents from measles has recently 
been found to be valuable in the treat- 
ment of this disease, and studies on a 
similar remedy for infantile paralysis are 


now in progress. Hope for the future 
seems bright, and we may yet realize the 
prophesy of Pasteur that all contagious 
diseases may be conquered by man 


The Control of Whooping-Cough 
T HE whooping-cough season has arrived 
to vex the health official, for this 
disease resembles measles in the difficulty 
with which it is controlled. According to 
Carl E. Buck, Dr. P.H., Epidemiologist of 
the Detroit Health Department, whose 
irticle on this subject is reproduced in the 
Weekly Bulletin of the California Depart- 
ment of Public Health for September 8, 
1928, the solution of the problem of pre- 
venting the spread of whooping-cough 
rests primarily on the shoulders of parents. 
Whooping-cough, like measles, is highly 
contagious in the early stages before it has 
been recognized or diagnosed. If, there- 
fore, advises Dr. Buck, we keep our chil- 
dren away from other children, particu- 
larly young children, whenever they have 
a cough or a cold, and will further call in 
1 physician in order to get a definite diag- 
nosis whenever the cough or cold persists, 
such action will break the contact between 
the sick and the well and will definitely 
prevent the spread of the disease. The 
next important step is to notify the health 
department, so that prompt control meas- 
ures may be put into effect. 

The period of isolation used for whoop- 
ing-cough varies in different communities, 
some using three and others as much as 
six weeks. The shorter time is usually 
sufficient. A committee of the American 
Public Health Association recommends 
that patients be isolated only for the pe- 
riod of presumed infectivity, and that is 
seldom over four weeks from the begin- 
ning of the disease 


Banish the Rat 
} )R every person in the United States 
there is also one rat, for the rat popu- 
lation of this country is estimated by the 
United States Public Health Service to be 
120,000,000. The depredations of these 
useless rodents cost the country approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 for food consumed and 
as much more for losses due to the de- 
structiveness of these animals. They also 
constitute a definite health hazard because 
of their ability to carry bubonic plague 
The ousting of the rat is consequently a 
most desirable thing. 

The most effective rat suppressive meas- 
ure is to separate the rat from his cus- 
tomary food supply, or vice versa. This 
involves the elimination of garbage dumps, 
the destruction of all refuse and offal, the 
covering of all garbage cans, and the keep- 
ing of bulk foods in the home or else- 
where in rat-proof containers. 

The next most effective measure, which 
is supplementary to starvation, is to elim- 
inate the breeding-places and living-quar- 
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Culture and 


Refinement 


“Demand -- 


ULTURE and refinement 
( demand that touch of at- 
mosphere . . . that inherent 
cleanliness and air of distinc- 


tion so necessary for character 


in public buildings. 


For floors, walls and stairways 

.for counters or lavatories ... 
Marble offers an invaluable 
aid in achieving those stand- 


ards of practical beauty and 





individuality that one associ- 
ates with the better type of In this colorful interior. the marbles used in floor, walls and 


structures. columns create a striking beauty. 


(nd, too, the use of marble involves but modest expenditure, even for so rich and 
colorful a material. The initial cost of marble is very reasonable, while its dura- 
bility is so great that replacements and upkeep costs are practically eliminated. 


The ease with which marble is maintained clean is, too, a factor in its definite 


economy. 


, = is No Substitute tor larble 


Consult your nearest marble dealer for definite prices. Send, 
too, for the Portfolio shown on the left, containing illustrations 
of typical marble installations in many types of buildings, 
including residential, civic and commercial. Address De- 
partment 11-L. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING - CLEVELAND - OHIO 





Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 






































De erate” 


ters of the rat and, as the Public Health 
Service says, “keep the rat on the run.” 
rhis Government bureau has recently is- 
-jed a useful pamphlet, Public Health 
Bulletin No. 180, on getting rid of rats, 
which ntay be obtained by writing to the 
Surgeon General, U. 8. Public Health Ser- 
vice, Washington, D. C. 


University Degrees in Public 
Health 

PPROXIMATELY 100 degrees in 
Lf public health were granted in 1927 
by American and Canadian universities, 
according to the report of the Committee 
on Training and Personnel of the Ameri- 
ean Public Health Association, which ap- 
pears in the American Journal of Public 
Health for September, 1928. Of these 
degrees, the largest number, 27, was the 
certificate in public health (C.P.H.). There 
were 12 doctorates in public health (Dr. 
P. H.), 11 doctorates of science in hygiene 
(Se.D.), and 8 doctorates in philosophy in 
public health or hygiene. The remaining 
40 degrees were bachelors’ or masters’ de- 
grees, though 6 diplomas in public health 
(D.P.H.) were granted at Canadian uni- 
versities. 

Public health courses leading to degree 
are now offered by twelve universities in 
the United States and five in Canada. In 
1927, 12 of these institutions had a total 
enrollment of 199 students, with 98 grad- 
uates, while 5 had no students. 

The American universities, arranged in 


Hand Signals for 


HE Department of Motor Vehicles 
of the State of Connecticut, of 
which Robbins B. Stoeckel is 
Commissioner, recently issued a leaflet 
containing the accompanying illustra- 
tions showing the method of hand sig- 
naling required in that state in connec- 
tion with the stopping and turning of 
automobiles. A comparison of these il- 
lustrations with the requirements of the 
Uniform Vehicle Code of the National 
Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety and with the new Traffic Act of 
the State of New Jersey, which became 
effective September 1, 1928, discloses the 
following facts: 
Section 18 of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code reads: 


Signals on Starting, Stopping or 
Turning 


“ys 


(a) The driver of any vehicle upon a 
highway before starting, stopping or turn- 
ing from a direct line shall first see that 
such movement can be made in safety and 
if any pedestrian may be affected by such 
movement shall give a clearly audible sig- 
nal by sounding the horn, and whenever 
the operation of any other vehicle may be 
affected by such movement shall give a 
signal as required in this section plainly 
visible to the driver of such other vehicle 
of the intention to make such movement. 





the order of the number of students tak- 
ing public health courses, are as follows 


Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene, Baltimore 
Md. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technolog ( 
bridge, Mass 

Harvard School of Public Health, Boston, Mass 

Yale School of Medicine, New Haven, Cont 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, M 

University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Min 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Oh 

University of Georgia, Augusta, Ga 


Columbia University, New York 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelp! P 
Detroit College of Medicine and Surg: D 
troit, Mich 


The Canadian universities aré 

University of Toront 

University of Montre 

Queens University 

McGill University 

University of Western Ontario 

Of these, the University of Toronto 
which, like Johns Hopkins ind Harvard 
receives help from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, had 9 students in publie health in 
1927, while the others had none 


The American Public Health 
Association Meets 
é ieee Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting oi 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, held in Chicago October 15 to 19 
1928, was the largest in the history of the 
Association Phe registration ol mor 
than 2.500 exceeded by approximately 
1.000 the 
though this increase was due in part to the 


highest previous attendances 





1. 


2. Indicates Intention fo Turn Left. 





3. Indicates Intention to Turn Right. 


N. B.—Each Signal Must be Definite and Distinct 


METHODS OF HAND SIGNALING RE 
QUIRED IN THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 
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fact that a number of other societies, m- 
cluding the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, the Illinois Conference of 
Health Officers and Public Health Nurses, 
and other groups, met at the same time 
ind in conjunction with the American 
Public Health Association 

Among the resolutions adopted at the 
meeting were those urging Congress to 
iss over the President’s veto the Parker 
bill for Federal health coordination; urg- 
ing Congress to continue Federal aid for 
health work in counties in the flooded 


reas; urging Congress to recognize the 

eroes of the famous yellow fever experi 

ment; urging Congress to grant second- 

class mailing privileges to county and mu 
t 

nicipal health bulletins; and urging the 

more efficient reporting of tuberculosis 


George W. Fuller, consulting engineer, 
of New York City, was elected President 
ot the Association, succeeding Dr. H. N 
Bundesen of Chicago Other new officers 
ire: Dr. A. J. Chesley, State Health Of- 
ficer of Minnesota, First Vice-President ; 
Dr. Norman MacL. Harris, of Ottawa 
Ont., Second Vice-President; Dr. Louis 
I Schmidt, of Chicago, Third Vice- 
President; and Prof. E. O. Jordan, of Chi 
igo, Treasurer Dr. George F. Buchan 
President of the Society of Medical Of 
ficers of Health of England, who was pres 
ent, was elected an honorary fellow of the 
Herbert Hoover was ri 
American Child 


Automobile Drivers 


b) The signal herein required shall be 
given either by means of the hand and 
irm in the manner herein specified, or by 
n approved mechanical or electrical sig- 
I il de Vict except that when a vehicle is 
so constructed or loaded as to prevent the 
hand and arm signal from being visible 
both to the front and rear the signal shall 
be given by a device of a type which has 
en approved by the Department 

Whenever the signal is given by 
eans of the hand and arm, the driver 
ill indicate his intention to start stop, 
turn by extending the hand and arm 
horizontally from and beyond the left side 
of the vehicle 

The foregoing provisions are embodied 
almost verbatim in the New Jersev act, 
but the following additional instructions 

re included: 

For a right turn, make a sweeping mo- 
tion from the rear to the front to indi- 
cate to drivers of vehicle behind that they 
may pass to the left; 

For a left turn, point with index finger 
to the left, to indicate to drivers of vehi- 
cles behind that he intends to turn in that 
curection ; 

When stopping or slowing up, keep the 
m and hand in a steady position, with 
ilm to the rear. 

“No ehicle 


shall back or make a turn 


n any treet, i s0 doing it interteres 
with other vehicles, but shall go around a 
lock or to a street sufficiently wide to 


rn in without backing 
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Master Construction 


lass- Overs for Sludge Beds 








Because Port Washington, L. L., S ° l ° 
ne cs ae pecialists 
8] 
oe ‘in the ak cael mee LL of us might just as well admit, 
that in spite of the recent great ad- 
vancements, the best of us don’t know 
any too much about the Sewage Disposal 
question. But there are certain phases 
of it, that some of us have made a spe- 
cialty of, and in which we are recognized 
as experts. 


Take the Sludge Bed Glass-Overs, for 
example. It’s safe to say, we have built 
three times as many as all other builders 
combined. Just naturally we have three 
times the experience. 


However, that’s not all there is to it, by 
any means. It happens that for over four 
generations we have been specialists in 
glass structures, such as greenhouses. 
One of our operations covered twelve and 
one-half acres under glass. 


All of which means, we have developed a 
construction of such perfection, in both 
strength and the sunlight it transmits, 
that it makes the ideal one for Sludge 
Bed Glass-Overs. 


It’s called The Master Construction, be- 
cause that’s what it is. 


As evidence of its acceptance by the lead- 
ing engineers, let us send you a list of in- 
stallations and the engineer for each. 


Jord s. Hurnham@. 
SLUDGE BED GLASS-OVERS 


Graybar Bldg. Continental Bank Bldg. Harbor Com. Bldg. 
New York Chicago Toronto 








Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Irvington, Denver, Kansas City, Cleveland, Buffalo, Greensboro, St. Louis, 
Montreal, St. Catharines 





Mention Taz American Crry—it helps. 
























N presenting a paper before the Inter- 

national Association of Street Sanita- 
ion Officials at the Toronto convention 
last month, dealing with the relation of 
publie parking facilities to the street-clean- 
ing problem, Robert B. Brooks, Director 
of Streets and Sewers, St. Louis, Mo., 
went into the general aspects of munici- 
pal provision for the parking of automo- 
biles and told of what is being planned in 
St. Louis in that connection. 


Street Cleaning and the Automobile 

Mr. Brooks asserted that the increase in 
the number of automobiles on city streets 
made it impracticable to clean in business 
districts during the day, except by the 
hand-broom method; that the cost of 
labor prevents this method’s being used 
on a large scale; and that these streets 
must be cleaned chiefly after midnight, 
irrespective of the provision of off-the- 
street parking facilities. Inasmuch as 
cleaning work, even at that late hour, is 
seriously handicapped by parked cars, he 
recommended that all-night parking be 
prohibited, as by Section 33 of the Model 
Municipal Traffic Ordinance sponsored by 
the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety: “Ati Niout ParkinG 
Prouisitep. It shall be unlawful for the 
operator of any vehicle to park said ve- 
hicle on any street for a period of time 
longer than 30 minutes between the hours 
of 2 A. M. and 6 A. M. of any day.” 

The enactment of such an ordinance 
would do more to assist the street-clean- 
ing department than any other measure, 
including the provision of municipal park- 
ing space. Conceivably, the latter would 
assist the enforcement of the ordinance, 
by providing a fair alternative to all-night 
parking in streets; but the chief need for 
municipal parking grounds arises from the 
vast number of automobiles using the 
streets during the day, the relatively small 
amount of parking space on the streets 
themselves, and the convenience to be 
afforded motorists and other citizens and 
officials by providing facilities off the 
street in addition to those furnished by 
private means. 


Car Registration vs. Parking Facilities 
in Downtown St. Louis 

The population of St. Louis is esti- 
mated by the Census Bureau at 848,100. 
There are 147,031 automobiles registered 
in the city. In the downtown congested 
district there is street space for parking 
approximately 2,500 cars, this being in the 
section from Fourth Street to Twelfth 
Boulevard, and from Market Street to 
Franklin Avenue, an area of 74 city blocks. 
In and adjacent to this district there are 
the following off-the-street facilities: 


Cars 

Permanent garages for department store 
customers 1,100 
Permanent public garages 5,166 
Temporary garages €95 
Vacant lots for parking 1,568 
Vacant lots for customers 100 
Total capacity 8,629 


Parking Space 


The traffic laws permit one hour park- 
ing between 9:30 A. M. and 4:30 P. M.. 
and no parking from 7:00 A. M. to 9:30 
A. M. and from 4:30 P. M. to 6:00 P. M 
A count made in the winter of 1928 
showed 55,795 cars entering the above dis- 
trict during an average day of eleven 
hours from 7:00 P. M. to 6:00 P. M. Mr 
Brooks cited with approval the action of 
merchants in the downtown section of 
Philadelphia in combining to provide fre« 
parking space for their customers. He 
stated that parking should not be banned 
except where it hampers the normal flow 
of traffic, nor until the available off-the- 
street facilities can take care of the nor 
mal demand at a reasonable charge. He 
went on to say: “The fact that ther 
ire 56,000 automobiles entering the busi- 
ness district in eleven hours is evidences 
of the need for terminals of some kind 
within or near this district. With space 
ivailable for only 11,100 machines, it is 
easily understood why this district is con- 
gested a great deal more than it should 
be. The reason for this is that it some- 
times takes five or ten minutes of driving 
around to find a parking space, and the 
driver even then finds himself half a 
dozen blocks away from his 


destina- 
tion. 


“We have come to the conclusion in 
St. Louis that before a ‘No Parking’ 
ordinance in the downtown district can 
be made effective, it will be necessary to 
have provided off-the-street facilities to 
take care of the automobiles whose drivers 
have business within the district.” 


Expensive Free Parking 


Mr. Brooks classified parking into three 
varieties: first, the loading and unloading 
of merchandise or passengers, this being 
an essential part of transportation, but 
subject to regulation of speed and general 
convenience; second, live parking, with 
the driver in position to move the car if 
necessary; third, dead parking or storage, 
which involves the use of public property 
dedicated to transportation needs, for 
storing private property. As an example 
of what this means from a public eco- 
nomic standpoint, he mentions conditions 
found on Olive Street near Seventh Street: 
“Ten automobiles are parked on ground 
assessed at $80,000. This means, on a 6 
per cent basis, that one automobile is 
using public property at the rate of at 
least $480 per year, free to him at the ex- 
pense of the property owner who does pay 
his taxes, which includes the right of in- 
gress and egress.” 

To solve the parking problems in St 
Louis, Mr. Brooks advocated, first of all, 
the providing of by-passes for through 
traffic, and referred to projects of that 
nature now under construction or con- 
sideration. 


Municipal Parking Space on the Levee 


As for the second part of the solution, 
he said: “There should be provided off- 
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the-street facilities for the parking of 
iutomobiles with a reasonable charge. A 
casual survey of the downtown district 
shows that the present off-the-street facili- 
ties for 8,600 machines are totally inade- 
quate. ‘ Mr. Reyburn Hoffman 
Traffic Engineer of the Department 
Streets and Sewers, has recently made 
survey for availab! 


of 
Pe | 
parking spaces near 
the congested district to help the parking 
situation, pending the time when off-the- 
street storage space will be able to take 
care of the demands of the district 

The Levee district has received his speci al 
ittention On that paved portion of the 
Levee from the Free Bridge to the foot 
of Franklin Avenue, 3,500 cars can be 
parked. This is possible without encroach- 
ing upon the Levee portion now devoted 
to switching movements or trucking oper- 
ations, and out of the way of any normal 
winter stage of the river In St 
Louis it is one-quarter mile from the 
Levee to Fourth Street, and four more 
blocks takes us to Eighth Street, the center 
of the business district. Our Levee has 
i distinct advantage over any other area 
of similar capacity about which we know 
It is this—it stretches for over a mile 
parallel to the business district, thus be- 
ing accessible to anyone between Chou- 
teau and Franklin Avenues who is situ- 
ated within easy walking distance. Broad- 
way is a five-minute walk.” 

He stated that bus service to the busi- 
ness district, and other facilities, may be 
necessary, and that the people who use 
this service should pay for it; and said, 

When it is definitely shown that this area 
can take care of 40 per cent more parked 
cars than our downtown streets, then all 
useless parking should be abolished in the 
congested area.” 


City Revenue from Leasing Land 


Mr. Brooks does not favor the city’s 
permanent entry into the garage business, 
but stated his preference for a system of 
leasing the land involved to private opera- 
tors for public service. 

As a means of temporary relief he rec- 
ommends that the Plaza, which lies be- 
tween Market and Olive Streets from 
Twelfth Boulevard to Fifteenth Street, be 
utilized for municipal parking space while 
undergoing development. If non-produc- 
tive improvements are removed from the 
land that has been acquired there will be 
space for 420 automobiles. As parking lots 
this land could be made to produce rev- 
enue to the city, by renting them out to 
individuals to operate. This arrangement 
worked out satisfactorily on the lot now 
occupied by the Court House. 

That these plans are not everything in 
contemplation for handling the St. Louis 
parking problem is indicated by the state- 
ment that President E. R. Kinsey of the 
3oard of Public Service has been working 
for two years on a gigantic underground 
parking scheme in the Plaza district to 
rcccommodate 3,000 cars 
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Twin, shown above, mows and rolls 4 to 6 acres a day. With gang 
units attached it cuts 1 acres a day on one gallon of gasolime. 


A Pledge of Dependability 


You can bank on the dependability of Cold- 
well “L” Twin because it is the product of a 


maker who has specialized in dependable 
lawn mowers since 1867. 


Literature on request 





HAND yan ner ap 6 GASOLINE 
HORSE DVV ELL ELECTRIC 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. S. A. 





n tm picture on 
ight is the Imperial 
Roller Bearing—the best 
mower on the market 
for hard service. Dur- 
able, light, easy to push, 
and requiring minimum 
f attention to adjust- 
ments. 


Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings; five keen 
blades of hardened cru- 
cible steel; self-sharpen- 
ing bottom knife; care- 
fully machined parts to 
insure perfect operation 
and long service. 
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i} . THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 
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City Had a Right to Sell Light Equip- 
ment at a Sacrifice Under Proper 
Ordinance 

The validity of proceedings of the gov- 
erning authorities of the city of Pa- 
dueah under which equipment of an elec- 
trie light plant claimed to be worth $30,- 
000 was sold for $1,800, was the subject 
of the decision of the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals in the case of Russell vs. Bell, 
6 S. W. (2d) 236. Holding that plaintiff 
taxpayer’s petition failed to show fraud, 
but that the proceedings might be vul- 
nerable for failure to adopt a proper ordi- 
nance, the Court said: 

“There is no allegation of fraud in the 
petition, and without such an allegation 
appellant is not entitled to recover a 
judgment against the members of the 
board of aldermen and the board of 
councilmen for the difference in the value 
of the equipment and the price for which 
it was sold. 

“There is no question involved other 
than whether the legislative boards of the 
city had the power and authority to sell 
the equipment without the enactment of 
an ordinance as is prescribed by section 
3058, Ky. Stats. 

“Among other things, this section 
authorized the legislative boards of cities 
of the second class to sell either real or 
personal property belonging to the city. 

If an ordinance was required and 
mone was enacted, it would follow that 
the sale was made without authority, and 
therefore void, and a restoration of the 
property to the city could be adjudged. 


“We find no authority vested in a city 
of the second class to make a sale of its 
property, either real or personal, other 
than through the enactment of an ordi- 
nance. The city attorney points out no 
provision of the Statutes which author- 
ized a sale of the property in any other 
manner.” 


A City May Regulate the Soliciting of 
Alms on Public Streets 

An ordinance of Charlotte, N. C., for- 
bids solicitation of alms upon the streets 
of the city without an official permit. Up- 
holding a conviction of representatives of 
the American Rescue Workers who vio- 
lated the ordinance on being refused a 
permit, the North Carolina Supreme Court 
said, in the case of State vs. Hundley, 142 
S. E. 330: 

“We find nothing therein unreasonable 
or oppressive, nor does the ordinance con- 
fer upon the governing body of the city 
of Charlotte arbitrary power to discrim- 
inate between applicants for permit to 
engage in the business of soliciting alms 
or begging charity, for a charitable pur- 
pose, upon the streets of the city of Char- 
lotte. It is made the duty of said gov- 
erning body to issue the permit to the 
applicant unless the said governing body 


shall be satisfied (1) that the said appli- 
cant is not worthy of assistance or help 
from the citizens of Charlotte, or (2) that 
the cause said applicant represents is not 
a worthy cause, or (3) that the funds so- 
licited will not be properly disbursed. 

“Tt cannot be held as law that defend- 
ants or any other persons have a legal 
right to use the streets of a city for the 
purpose of carrying on the business of 
soliciting alms or begging for a charitable 
purpose, however worthy, upon the ground 
that they are thus engaged in the exer- 
cise of their religious liberties; nor that 
the right of defendants to pursue their 
happiness is unlawfully obstructed by for- 
bidding them to use the streets for this 
purpose, without a permit from the city, 
which gives assurance to all who may be 
eharitably inclined that their contribu- 
tions for a worthy cause will be properly 
disbursed. The purpose of the city of 
Charlotte, in adopting the ordinance, was, 
manifestly, the protection of persons who 
may be using its streets for the purpose 
for which they were constructed and are 
maintained, from solicitation for contribu- 
tions for charitable purposes by persons 
who are unworthy, either because of lack 
of personal character, or because of lack 
of sufficient judgment to apply the con- 
tributions received by them wisely and 
properly. It would seem that the ordi- 
nance will encourage rather than discour- 
age contributions from charitably disposed 
persons to worthy persons and for 
worthy causes.” 


Municipal Officers in Removing Trees 
Without Following Legal Requirements 
May Render Themselves Liable to 
Abutting Owners 

A village tree warden and persons help- 
ing him in cutting two trees in a street 
were held to be liable in damages to the 
owner of abutting property, in the case 
of Skinner vs. Buchanan, 142 Atl. 72, de- 
cided by the Vermont Supreme Court. 
Buchanan was the tree warden and his act 
in removing the trees was found to be 
illegal because he overlooked the neces- 
sity for notice and hearing before the 
trees lawfully could be cut. It appears 
that in what Buchanan did he acted in 
good faith and without malice; that it 
was his opinion that the trees in question 
were dangerous to the public, in that the 
maple was rotting and had decayed 
branches, and the poplar was a nuisance, 
for the reason that its roots grew into 
and stopped up the sewers, and made it 
necessary to dig up and relay the samé 

In the course of its opinion, the Su- 
preme Court said: 

“While municipalities are universally 
recognized as having the control and man- 
agement of public streets and highways, 
which embraces authority to so construct, 
change, and maintain them as will best 


serve the public necessity and convenience, 
irrespective of the owne rship of the fee, 
abutting owners, as we shall see, have 
certain rights in such streets and high- 
ways which cannot be violated with im- 
punity by those acting without author- 
ity. even though the fee be in the pubhie 
In other words, the enforcement of those 
rights, as against wrongdoers, does not 
depe nd upon whether the fee to the high- 
ways is in the public or in the abutting 
owner. — 

“Without dwelling upon the modern 
tendency to plant, and in various ways 
protect, shade trees in publie ways and 
places, it is enough to say that such ten- 
dency exists, as is evidenced by the vari- 
ous provisions of the statute already re- 
ferred to and by sections 6950 and 6953, 
which penalize the destruction or injury 
of such trees. Such trees are a part of 
the street, to be used and enjoyed by the 
traveling public the same as a good road- 
bed, sidewalk, pavement, or anything else 
in the street which contributes to the 
comfort or the pleasure of the traveler; 
and, generally speaking, whatever ren- 
ders a street more valuable to the people 
at large renders it more valuable to an 
abutting owner, since, as already seen, he 
has all their rights besides others peculiar 
to himself.” 


A Primary Is Not an Election for the 
Purpose of Submitting a 
Debt Proposition 

A Pennsylvania statute requires that a 
proposition for an increase of municipal 
indebtedness be submitted to the electors 
on the day of a municipal or general elec- 
tion, unless more than 90 days elapse be- 
tween the adoption of the preliminary 
ordinance and the date of such municipal 
or general election. 

Interpreting this statute in the case of 
School District of Union Township vs. 
Walton, 19 Pa. Mun. Law Rep. 240, the 
Court of Common Pleas for Schuylkill 
County, Pa., held that it is improper to 
submit a proposal to increase indebtedness 
at a primary election. The Court re- 
marked: 

‘A primary election is a means or 
method provided by law whereby the 
members of a political party select by bal- 
lot candidates for office to be voted for 
it an ensuing election. It is merely a 
substitute for a convention It is not an 
election to office, it being distinguishable 
from an election of officers in that it pre- 
cedes such election and is mere ly a choice 
of candidates or nominees of political 
parties while an election is the final choice 
of the entire electorates At a primary 
election, each party making nominations 
is provided with separate and distinct bal- 
lots with only the respective nominees on 
each ballot There is no general bailot, 
each elector voting the ballot of his po- 
litical affiliation and the question of the 
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LIGHTING EQUIPMENT -THAT BRIGHTENS THE PATH TO PROSPERIT 














iVIC attainment is easily secured by 

the use of this substantial yet artistic 

combination. This attractive lighting 
unit, the Capitol City, meets all require- 
ments of modern street lighting. When Che History of 
used as shown on our Columbia double ws Street 
bracket, a great amount of illumination is ae 

,ag 
obtained. This bracket is mounted on The 
Boulevard, a slender, well proportioned 
standard whose granite particles glisten 
and sparkle in the sunlight or under the 
brilliance of the illumination of the lighting 
units. 
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rease or no increase of indebtedness 
vuld have to be printed on all the re- 
ective party tickets. While the author- 
es on this point are not harmonious, the 
ight of authority is that the word ‘elec- 
yn’ as used in constitutions and statutes 
es not include a primary election unless 
t is expressly so provided. Neither is a 
rimary election an ‘election’ within the 
ymmon acceptation of that term or in 
he sense of the common law, C. J. Vol. 
20, section 4. Indeed, a primary election 
; simply an election within the political 
divisions by the voters of various po- 
litical faiths for the purpose of nominat- 
ing candidates for office and in the opin- 
ion of the Court, a primary election is not 
a municipal or general election within the 
intent and meaning of the Act of April 
7, 1925, P. L. 171, having to do with the 
passing upon the question of the increase 
of municipal indebtedness.” 


General Statutes Apply Where a City’s 
Charter Is Silent on a Given Point— 
Approval of Contracts by Mayor 

While the provisions of a city charter, 
which have been duly adopted and ap- 
proved, constitute the organic law of the 
city and supersede the statutory law of 
the state in conflict with such charter pro- 
visions in so far as such statutory laws 
relate to purely municipal matters, the 
provisions of such city charter requiring 
all resolutions passed by the council to 
be presented to the mayor for his ap- 
proval and signature have reference only 
to such resolutions as are contemplated 
by charter provisions or statutory enact- 
ment not in conflict with the charter. 
Where a city charter contains no provi- 
sions relative to street paving, the gen- 
eral paving law of the state governs. Ap- 
proval by the mayor of a contract, en- 
tered into by the city council of a city 
operating under charter form of govern- 
ment is not essential in the absence of 
a special requirement to that effect by 
the charter or statutes of the state. (Bacon 
vs. Wimmer, 267 Pac. 261, decided by the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court.) 


A Manicipal Franchise for a Bus Line 
to Carry White Persons Only Held Valid 

Pursuant to authority vested in it by 
the Legislature of Florida, the city of 
Daytona Beach in November, 1927, 
granted a franchise to Daytona Beach Mo- 
tor Lines, Inc., a Florida corporation, for 
the purpose of transporting white passen- 
gers only over certain streets of the city. 
The franchise was approved by popular 
vote. Suit was brought to annul the 
franchise, but the Florida Supreme Court 
upheld it, in the case of Sanders vs. City 
of Daytona Beach, 116 So. 23. That court 
said: 

“It is contended here that the fran- 
chise brought in question is an unjust 
and unreasonable discrimination between 
the white and negro races; that it im- 
poses unreasonable restrictions on a law- 
ful occupation or business; and that it 
deprives appellants of their property 
without due process of law. 

“A franchise that would have the effect 
of diverting the streets of a municipality 
from a public to a private use or that 
would unreasonably hamper the public in 
the use of them would be ultra vires and 


void. . . . Careful examination of the 
record in this case fails to disclose such 
unreasonable discrimination or restric- 
tions appellants contend that the fran- 
chise imposes, and there is no showing 
whatever that it would in any way inter- 
fere with the public in the use of the 
streets of the city of Daytona Beach. It 
appears to have been authorized by the 
Legislature and by the showing made was 
granted to safeguard and protect the 
traveling public.” 


An Ordinance for Extraterritorial In- 
spection of Dairies Held Unauthorized 

An ordinance of the city of Bartow, Fla., 
providing for inspection of dairies fur- 
nishing inhabitants of the city with milk, 
and imposing inspection fees, was declared 
to be void in the case of Root vs. Mizel, 
117 So. 380, decided by the Florida Su- 
preme Court. The opinion was grounded 
on lack of legislative authority vested in 
the city, but the Court said that even if 
the ordinance in question had otherwise 
been unobjectionable it would still have 
been void for unreasonableness in provid- 
ing for imposition of a fee of $25 per day 
for inspections made five miles beyond 
the city limits. 


Validity of Home-Rule City 
Provisions Considered 

Passing upon the organic law governing 
the city of Rochester, the Appellate Di- 
vision of the New York Supreme Court 
decided in the case of Bareham vs. City of 
Rochester, 222 N. Y. Supp. 141, that a lo- 
cal law providing that no person shall be 
appointed to a city office who has held 
an elective office is unjustly discrimina- 
tory and unconstitutional. 


But a provision for a non-partisan com- 
mon council of nine members, five at large 
and one from each of four constituted dis- 
tricts, was declared to be valid. 


Master Electricians May by Ordinance 
Be Required to Display Names of 
Owners on Store Fronts 

An ordinance requiring every registered 
master electrician having a place of busi- 
ness in the city to “display on the front 
of his or their place of business a sign, 
‘Registered Electrician,’ bearing the name 
or names of the persons, firm, or corpora- 
tion in letters not less than one and one- 
half inches high,” etc., was upheld as be- 
ing a reasonable regulation, in the case 
of Conover vs. City of Pleasantville, 142 
Atl. 359, lately decided by the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey. 


Density of Traffic in Large Cities Justi- 
fies Special Regulations; Ambulance 
Exemption Does Not Justify 
Dangerous Speed 

An ordinance of the city of Dallas pro- 
viding for a stop-and-go signal system 
was upheld in the case of Lamar & Smith 
vs. Stroud, 5 Ss. W. (2d), 824, by the 
Texas Court of Civil Appeals, against a 
contention that the measure conflicted 
with the state law regulating traffic. The 
Court observed that “it is true that no 
city has power to adopt an ordinance 
which conflicts with the law of the state,” 
but: “Common observation shows that 
under conditions frequently existing in 
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those cities the public safety demands 
some additional regulations of the traffic 
not found in the state law. The local 
city’s requirement that motor cars stop 
at congested street intersections in obedi- 
ence to certain established signals before 
proceeding across the line of traffic is a 
salutary regulation, and is not in conflict 
with the statutory provision limiting the 
speed at which vehicles may travel be- 
fore or after passing those intersections.” 

On another phase of traffic regulation, 
the Court declared: 

“While ambulances are exempted from 
the speed limitations, they are not ex- 
empt from the local regulations prescribed 
by the city for the control of traffic at 
street intersections. The fact that ambu- 
lances are given the right of way over 
other vehicles did not license them to dis- 
regard the signal regulations when cross- 
ing another line of traffic, or to travel any- 
where in the city at a rate of speed which 
might endanger life or property.” 


When Not Exclusive, a Grant by a City 
of One Gas Franchise Did Not Preclude 
Grant of a Second to Another Company 

Because there was no provision in a gas 
franchise granted by a city that the grant 
should be exclusive, and because there was 
no controlling statute or constitutional 
provision, the Arkansas Supreme Court 
decided in the ease of City of El Dorado 
vs. Coats, 299 S. W., 355, that a second 
franchise was valid. The opinion notes: 

“In this country, as in England, every 
grant from the sovereign power is to be 
construed strictly against the grantee, and 
in favor of the city or government. The 
rights of the public are therefore not to 
be presumed to have been surrendered to 
a corporation, except so far as the inten- 
tion to surrender them appears in the 
charter. 

“A state or council ought never be pre- 
sumed to surrender this power, because 
the whole community have an interest in 
preserving it undiminished; and, when a 
corporation alleges that the state or coun- 
cil has surrendered its power of improve- 
ment and public accommodation, aban- 
donment ought not to be presumed in a 
case in which the deliberate purpose of 
the state or council does not appear.” 

Three of the justices of the Supreme 
Court, comprising a minority, dissented 
from the conclusion reached by the ma- 
jority that the first franchise was not ex- 


clusive 





AN INDEX TO 
LEGAL DECISIONS 


which were reported by Mr. 
Street in Tue American City 
during the four years 1924 
1927 inclusive, is a special fea- 
ture of Tue Municipat INpex 
for 1928 (pages 110-115). 
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Haphazard 
street lighting 
—lights strung or 
set along streets or 
highways by guesswork 
or rule-of-thumb—is never 
efficient and seldom effective. 


The illustration at the left 
shows a Holophane Standard 
Line B-Way Refractor. This 
refractor is designed for mount 
ing at the side of the street 
It directs the light downward 
and spreads it up and down 
the street to provide approxi 
mately uniform illumination. 




























Such lighting often results in glare, 
in dark areas between lamps, in 
wasted current and in high costs of 
installation and maintenance. 














Holophane street lighting is efficient. It is 
the application of Holophane Refractors in ac 
cordance with the fundamental principles of Scien- 
tific Street Lighting. Such cities as Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans and many others use Holophane Street Lighting. 








For further particulars, for data on specific installations, for lighting 
recommendations for streets, parks, bridges, highways, etc., get in 
touch with the Street Lighting Engineers of the General Electric Com- 
pany, the Westinghouse Co., the Line Material Co., or the Holophane Co., 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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ZONING and PLANNING 


NOTES 


From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 
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Recent Zoning Ordinances 

East Paterson, N. J—Ordinance, 1928. 

Hackensack, N. J—Ordinance, September 
28, 1928. 

Hopatcong, N. J—Ordinance, 1928. 

Mount Kisco, N. Y.—Ordinance, January 
10, 1928. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Ordinance, adopted 
October 1, 1928; effective November 10, 
1928. 

Knoxville, Tenn—Ordinance, October 15, 
1928. 


The Easton, Pa., Ordinance 


The Department of Internal Affairs of 
Pennsylvania sends us the following items 
of interest, furnished it by Morris 
Knowles, Ine., of Pittsburgh, consultants, 
with regard to the Easton ordinance, listed 
in this department last month: 

“The ordinance provides for cotermin- 
ous use, height and area districts. Con- 
sequently, there is a somewhat larger 
number of districts than is usually the cass 
where separate height and area districts 
are provided. There are four types of 
residence districts, three types of busi- 
ness districts, and a light and he avy in- 
dustrial district. 

“One of the provisions in regard to 
height limitations, while perhaps not 
unique in the strict sense of the word, 
may be of interest. It is quoted below: 


‘Section 26—Height of a Tower Fronting 
Park or Plaza 


on a 


In a main busines district, the height limita- 
tion may be exceeded by a tower fronting on a 
public park, square or plaza at least 2 acres in 
area provided; 

““(a) Such extra height shall not exceed 10 
stories or 125 feet; 

*‘(b) Such tower shall have a horizontal area 
not exceeding 25 per cent of the ground area of 
the building. 

(c) Such tower shall be removed at least 25 
feet from the vertical plans through any adjoin- 
ing property line.’ 


“Another clause which may be of in- 
terest to you provides that one member 
of the Board of Appeals shall be a mem- 
ber of the Planning Commission.” 


Height Regulations in Knoxville 


From Harland Bartholomew and Asso- 
ciates, of St. Louis, Mo., information has 
been received regarding the comprehen- 
sive zoning ordinance which the city of 
Knoxville passed on October 15. This 
ordinance embodies regulations similar to 
those in the Evansville ordinance on the 
height and bulk of buildings. The Knox- 
ville regulations read as follows: 


“In the ‘H’ Business district no building here- 
after erected or structurally altered shall exceed 
a height at the street line of two times the width 
of the street, but above the height permitted at 
the street line 4 feet may be added to the height 
of the building for each one foot that the build- 
ing or portion thereof is set back from the street 
line; provided, however, that the cubical contents 


ich building shall not exceed th 
a prism having a base equal to th 


lot and a height of 150 feet 


Certain exceptions to this regulation are 


made in the ordinance These 


exceptions 
ire is follows 


In the ‘AH Business district for " 
cated on a lot at the intersection of streets of dif 
ferent widths the height permitted on the wider 
shall be allowed along the narrower street 


. £ 


street 


streets 


In the ‘H’ Business district where 
ss than 50 feet wide, the 


sume height regulat 
shall apply as on streets 50 feet in width, and on 
treets more than 100 feet wide, the same he t 
gulations shall be applied as on streets 100 
in width.” 

Buildings may exceed the height s 
foundations or structural provisions have been 
made prior to the pa age of this din n 
anticipation of a definite height 





Enlargement of 
Department 


This department has been 
enlarged to include, in addi- 
tion to zoning notes, the more 
important current court deci- 
sions on city planning. Any 
items of interest in this en- 
larged field which our readers 
are kind enough to send us 
will be most gratefully re- 
ceived. 











Legality of Zoning One Side of Street 
for Residential and the Other for 
Commercial Purposes 


CaLirorNiA—Feraut vs. City of Sacra- 
mento, 269. Pac. Rep. 537—A municipal 
zoning ordinance is not illegal because of 
the fact that a commercial zone is situated 
directly across the street from a residential 
zone, on the ground that it thereby favored 
those owning property on the side of th« 
street permitting use for commercial pur- 
poses; nor by the fact that the commer- 
cial property was enhanced and the resi- 
dential property reduced in value, by the 
classification. 

The system employed in the ordinance 
covering the entire city, of classifying th 
territory along the river and the railroads 
as industrial districts and adjacent terri- 
tory as business districts, with certain 
small areas in the residential areas, classi- 
ed as business districts, is sufficiently gen- 
eral, uniform and comprehensive to br 
valid in law. In zoning much must be 
left to the discretion of the municipal 
authorities, and the fact that a certain 
amount of financial injury results does not 
show that the discretion was improperly 
exercised. 


Coal and Ice Business, with Stable for 
Horses, Permitted in Absence of 
Zoning Ordinance 
Grorcis— Barton v. Rogers, 144 8. E. 
Rep. 248 —A coal and ice business, inelud- 
ing a stable for horses and mules to be 
used in the business, conducted 


on a lot 
fronting on a residential street, is not a 
nuisance per se, since cannot be claimed 
to be a nuisance at all times and under 
all circumstances. 

Mere anticipation of injury amounting 
to nuisance, apprehended to ensue from 
conduct of a lawful business in an im- 


proper manner, will not, therefore, author- 
ize the grant of an injunction. 

For these reasons, a petition to restrain 
the establishment of a coal and ice busi- 
ness on a vacant lot adjoining the resi- 
dences of the petitioners, alleging that the 


lefendants intend to conduct a stable for 
horses and mules to be used in the busi- 
ness that the conte mplated business 
would cause constant dist iption to the 
peace of the né ighborhood ind unhe ilth- 
ful conditions, as well as noises in the 


early morning, and would constitute an 
eyesore, making nearby homes almost 

ilueless, did not state sufficient facts to 
show that the business complained of con- 
stitutes a nuisance 

Nore sy | f I I ‘ no 
zoning I * ! n 
N ch the eAS 


In accord, K ’ Standard Oil Co. 144 


S. E. Rep. 241 (Georgia) 


Replacing Barns Destroyed by Fire 

New York.—Empire City Racing Asso- 
ation v. City of Yonkers, 230 N. Y. Supp 
1457—Where use of premises as a race 
track had not been abandoned at the 
time of the passage of the zoning ordi- 
nance placing the premises in a residence 
district, the owner was entitled to a writ 
of mandamus to compel issuance ol per- 
mits for the erection of new barns to re- 


lace barns destroyed by fire. 


Public Restaurant Prohibited in 


Apartment House 


NEW YorkK- Peopl oe el , ray l 


The Milroy Corporation Court of Special 
Sessions, Part 1, New York City—The 
defendants are charged with occupying a 
portion of a building in a residential dis- 
I s a iblic restaurant I} l- 
ng In question W in t 
nd the defendants claimed that I 
estaurant not | iblic t W r 

se of the nants, and therefo in a 
cessory ywed ft ! zoning res 
tion 

Held, that the character ar tion 
ol the Signs on the building showed that 


the restaurant was intended to be for the 


use of the general public as well as for 


the tenants of the apartments, and the 
defendants were therefore found guilty. 
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=|Building 


need not Disrupt 


Business! 


Hunt Process cure gives a quick 
clean gob and makes concrete 
actually stronger~ 











N°? longer need merchants curse the road-con- Above, the Hunt Process is curing a pavement on 
4 tractor for loss of customers——isolation of busi- one of the main streets of Leadville, Colorado. Note 
ness houses. The Hunt Process of curing concrete how closely the application of the cure follows the 
gets the jump on old-fashioned methods—opens pouring machine. How clean and free the new pave- 
pavements days earlier, reduces traffic interruptions mentis! No further operation is necessary. It can 


ee ee 


to a minimum! be opened to foot traffic in two days! 

Forty-eight hours after pouring the concrete the The Hunt Process has been tested and approved 
road will stand foot trafic! No dust-damaged mer- by the City Engineering Department, city of Los 
chandise caused by removal of dirt after ponding Angeles, and 67 other cities in the United States, in 


At the same time the Hunt Process eliminates the ¢luding Honolulu. 
cumbersome operations of slower methods—hauling 


Our illustrated booklet, “Curing Concrete with- 
gives valuable data on com- 
parative tests. Mailed free on request. 


the dirt, making the ponds, clearing the mud at the our Dirt and Water” 
end of the cure 


What a contrast between a Hunt Process job 
anda “ponding” job! The picture below speaks 
L for itself—a typical ponding cure—“ for rent” 

















signs on the buildings—road practically impass- 
able for weeks 


* Hunt Process makes concrete actually 8\/2‘/, 
stronger than the dirt and water cure. 
Comparative tests of 296 cores have proven 
this conclusively. As the cure progresses, the 
protective coating becomes an integral part 
of the concrete. 


i ay} | P ‘ 
Mo EVvER LAST Ine. 
formerly Besrledting Paint and Sales Co.) 


1110 Board of Trade Building, Los Angeles, California 
Branch Office—1314 Magnolia Building, Dallas, Texas 







Typical ponding job—little traffic—stores “for rent.”” 


The Hunt Process eliminates this picture! 
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neroaching on Land Under Navigable 
Water 

Lovuistana.—State v. Timothy, 117 So. 
ep. 812—The defendant had erected a 
rmanent public bath-house, which he 
is conducting as a business, on piling 
riven in the bed of Lake Ponchartrain, 
out 300 feet from the shore line. Held, 
hat he was guilty of purpresture, or 
neroachment upon the land under navig- 
ble water, the property of the state. The 
loctrine that such lands, unless granted 
iway, are public property, applies to the 
tate of Louisiana. 





Nore py Eprror: See State v. Forsyth, 162 N. 
E. Rep. 661; also with regard to title to land 
under water generally see Foreshore and Rights 

Land Under Navigable Waters in the New York 
Region, by Frank B. Williams, being a Reprint of 
Part IV of Survey Volume V published by the Re- 
gional Plan of New York and its Environs, 130 
East 22nd Street, New York, 1928. 


Allotter’s Restrictions Cannot Protect 
Against Right of Eminent Domain 
Ounto—Norfolk and Western Railway 

Co. v. Gale—Petition by property own- 

ers in addition restricted by private cove- 

nant and zoning ordinance to private resi- 
dences, to enjoin the railroad, which had 
purchased the property at private sale, 
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from using it for railroad purposes until 
it had acquired the property by condem- 
nation. Held, that the plaintiffs could not 
recover damages for the use of the prop- 
erty for railroad purposes, and therefor 
were not entitled to the injunction. The 
Court cites, as controlling, the case of 
Doan v. Cleveland Short Line Railway 
Co. 92 Ohio State 461, 112 N. E. Rep. 505 
in which the Court says 


“Where an allotter adopts a plan for the 


I im- 
provement of his 


allotment whereby the use of 
the lots is restricted exclusively for residence pur- 
poses, such restriction cannot be construed as ap- 
plying to the state or any of its agencies vested 
with the right of eminent domain in the use of the 
lots for publi 


purposes 


“Where a company or any agency of the state 
vested with the right of eminent domain has 
acquired lots in such an allotment and is using 
the same for public purposes, no claim for dam 
ages arises in favor of the owners of the other 
lots on account of such use 


Right to Maintain Fence 

New York—Enrit Realty Corp. v. Sea 
Gate Ass., 249 N. Y. 52—Where a land 
improvement company had laid out a 
residential park and, in order that the 
residents might be secure in the enjoy- 
ment of their property, had erected and 
maintained a high fence along the line 


ol a portion ol its land at the time it 
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deeded a portion thereof to plaintiff's 
predecessor in title, and it and its suc- 
cessor continued to maintain such a fence, 


with gutos and guards who denied admis- 


sion to persons who were not lot owners 
or were entitled in the right of an owner 
ntrance the conclusion 18 compelled 


it plaintiff took its easement in _ the 
treets, subject to the right of the orig- 
inal grantor or its successor reasonably 
to bar access and egress by means of a 
fence along the line where it was orig- 
inally set uy An injunction to restrain 
the defendant from maintaining any fence 
or gate or from interfering with plaintiff's 
alleged rights of ingress and egress was 
therefore properly denied 


Dedication of Streets 


(OREGON Menstell v. Johnson. 266 Pac 
Rep. 891—While common law dedication 
of real estate rests on estoppal statutory 
dedication, in Oregon, by recording plat 
operates by way of grant. 

Where the owner thus dedicated streets 
with building lines, public easements wer« 
created of light, air, etc. The public, au 
cepting, improving and using the street 


cannot re aeemed to 


have abandoned 


Some Major Considerations in the Planning of 
Regional Highways for New England 


W E must first think of the ways into 

New England from the world and 
our continent. Boston harbor will always 
be an important transatlantic port by rea- 
son of its nearness to Europe, its natural 
advantages and its facilities. 

Portland is a Canadian outlet, and 
Providence came near to being one. New 
London has deep waters. By 1930 Albany 
will be the ocean traffic end of New York’s 
harbor, and to the northward is Montreal 
These all compete with Boston for the 
water-borne traffic and are objective points 
for its earth and air traffic ways. 

The New England mountain chains and 
masses and its salt- and fresh-water shores 
are the objective points for a great terri- 
tory out of New England. Adequate pleas- 
ure roadways, airways, bridle and foot 
ways must be laid down in connected sys- 
tems to serve everybody who is seeking 
landscape beauty, historic values, and re- 
creation therein. 


Commerce, Recreation, Agriculture, 
Taxation 

This “everybody” includes not only our 
visitors but our workers in art, literature 
and industry. I feel that the future of 
New England industry is to be constantly 
on the up-grade, with our advantages, and 
especially with the new-born cooperative 
leadership that includes representatives of 
all New England states. 

New England agriculture will also in- 
crease in the valleys, if it can escape the 
bugs, and when there is more real knowl- 
edge and less guessing as to soil conditions 
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and capacities and more drainage of fer- 
tile alluvial areas. 

There is also a problem of assessment 
and taxation and of curbing expenditures 
to be faced, as indicated by the situation 
in industrial Lowell and elsewhere and in 
some summer resort towns. Commerce, 
recreation, agriculture, taxation, are con- 
trolling factors in regional highway plan- 
ning and also topography. 


The Easiest Routes Available for 
Trunk-Line Highways 

The lines of least resistance for great 
trunk-line highways are seashores and river 
valleys. The barrier that cuts New Eng- 
land from the continent to the westward 
is the Green Mountain Range from Can- 
ada to New York. The easiest way 
into our state from the southeast and 
northeast is along the shores. The Con- 
necticut Valley is the easy way north and 
south. From the great West the easy 
way is by the Mohawk Valley of New 
York through Mechaniecville and Troy 
into Massachusetts through a corner of 
Vermont and by a highway tunnel that 
some time will parallel the Hoosac Tun- 
nel to the Connecticut Valley and east- 
ward and southward 

I have endeavored to lay down som«e 
f the big planning factors that must bs 
considered in all regional city and town 
planning 

The trunk-line highways must be wide 
enough for preferably 10-foot lanes for 
each of the following traffic lines: 
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Merchandise truck 20 feet 
Motor- busses 20 feet 
High-speed motors 20 feet 
Low-speed motors 20 feet 
Parking strips 20 feet 
Walks and trees 30 feet 
130 feet 

Such main ways will connect with the 


500-foot-wide cross-continental way pro- 
posed by Senator DuPont to by-pass cities 

You will recognize that the move of 
people from hills to wide valley high- 
ways that is going on so rapidly will mean 
the abandonment of upkeep for vehicles 
on much of our present road system. The 
high cost of the main roads will be an- 
other factor in the abandonment program 
that should be part of our studies. 

Many, perhaps the most, of these aban- 
doned roads should be held for bridle 
trails and foot aths and not returned t 
idjacent owners 

A test of the future that will determine 
the upkeep of traffic and pleasure way 
will be the revenue that comes directly or 
indirectly for construction and upkeep 
from the volume of traffic, from the 
return on the lands that are served, and 
from fees from hunting and 
untaxed publi 


holdings. These untaxed holdings reprs 


imping 


other privileges in th 


sent in some states about a third of the 
total acreage and a fifth of the taxablk 
land values. These are and must be mors 
ind more supported from such fees rather 
than from general taxation 


From a rddres before the Massachusetts 
Federation of Planning Boards, October 5, 1928 
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’s not too late ~ 


ae = pennies: the season 


"ea for road building and re- 











pairs is nearly over, you can 
still complete that urgent job 
which needs doing before win- 
ter sets in. 


Barrett’s speedy and de- 
pendable service will help you. 


Take advantage of the few 
favorable days remaining— 
and the availability of Tarvia 
and Barrett distributors — to 
complete your program. 


Phone, write or telegraph. 









Por Road Construction 
\ Repair and Maintenance 








New York Chicago Minneapolis Cleveland Philadelphia Birmingham Boston 
St. Louis Salt Lake City Syracuse Providence Buffalo Bethlehem Kansas City 
Detroit Milwaukee Baltimore Toledo Cincinnati Lebanon Columbus 


Youngstown In Canada: Rochester 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City 
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Planning Problems of Town, City and Re- Notes With Reference to Playground and P . 8) " ; 
gion Papers and Discussions at the 20th Recreation Areas aki = an ; roceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Con 
National Conference on City Planning Wm ante fer -plaves - ay } ference on Highway Engineering University 
| ‘ell Co., Philadelphia, Pa 1928 246 pp ‘ , 5° Al a SS€ s of Michigan * 2 , 
‘ . PI sf tball itdoor |} et Ame - . > > ege Engines ‘ 
This conference held in Dallas and Fort - ad curling are discussed by Albert D Hig ‘ 1 7 we 7 - * “8 7 
Wor Texas, last May, and reported in this c te Fs , , ' ag oad % 3 be ted ; Landscape atior f Road ( are : 
ume, exemplified the wide range of subjects 7 . he quarterty f é ed . , 
ming within the scope of the city planner nema $i : ecture tor Uctober 1928. | 
rhe effects of city planning on traffic, on city ~ pg “si ra r i-1 1928 . , 
finance and on esthetic development § aré abe > , . , g ar 2 
smong these, as are the effects upon city plar — , ‘ ie ' < : 
g. of the law, the city government and p ? l, 1928 a 
ec opinion Special attention is given to the s.... series Gon me ; “4 Ame es ies addre wiles 
problem of educating the public for city plan tion y Israel Za = orto th tide —— f ( ’ ' 
ning to the planning of undeveloped areas Mumford Bor ~ eriok * d Yor . s and g . ' 
d to the establishment of building lines or 1928 xii i | n I le , ' 
thacks as a part of a planning program Who is Patrick ¢ 7 He ie one of . nm, GCesig g i g of y 
Genera principles of city planning and of original think¢ the , a al “a ement ] higt 
ning are presented and discussed; and a thoughts are confined eg rit i the . . 
number of special topics are subjects of papers f scientific or profs nal re ate i . Ke Supt enta : 
neluding a technical study of building density whose thinking has led to significant a - now ‘ i 
n relation to open spaces and traffic facilities n man place and ome place : 4 i y . ‘ 
matters of airports and airways and the come public _ P Notably. Mr. Ged r Ay ( oe Eng 
Westchester County park system The specific credited with responsibility for the reviva \ ga 4 4 
sccomplishments of various Texas cities ar of the Citic Movement in Great Britals 
described rhe subject of long-term budget- with originating the now common idea _ Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Short 
ing of city planning programs is treated in survey As long as ten years ago, he » Course in Highway Engineering, Texas A. ar 
onnection with a discussion of how a city plan ecturing on the to-day sti | 5 notia i M. College : irse, held at ¢ ‘ Sta 
may reduce taxes or debt regiona] planning and the devolutior , Di t xa : 91-2 1998 ie 
ropolitan center In 191 he was det — 6 of Texas Engin } 
A Practical Program for Making City, Town mined to hawk cs around the world. if he : Sta \ y 1928 
and Village Plans.—Prepared primarily with had to take it in a barrow while 4 page a 
reference to the various communities in the 1919 a miracle had been worked ir Mngine g Depa ent ‘ ‘ 
metropolitan region of some 50 miles radius India, where town planning now the a a. s ‘ al { eg { . 
sbout New York City, this 32-page booklet by ject of conversation at fashiona tea partie 7 get - 4 
Wayne D. Heydecker, Public Relations Field He has planned or replanned some fifty cit gga oaee 1 ir ‘ and ' 
Se tary for the Regional Plan of New York n Europe and Asia in his row Planning f Lexa e 1928 reg 2 7 , 
and Its Env rons, contains many concise and Towards City Development a weighty t me irrent e | f en pape 
practical suggestions on the securing of plans volume report made for tps phalt ner . bes 
of interest to local communities in general A Zangwi finds a whole h ' ase g P nd 
foreword by Thomas Adams emphasizes the and something besides . at wine ; 
need of planning comprehensively and in ad of no such transfusion of the practical | plied ¢ < 
vance of development where possible, and sets spiritual, strange as it is to come po! : ri ated by J} graphs and diag \ 
forth the relation of regional planning to com this professional report of an arcl ‘ , : t G e, Dire . 
munity planning In the body of the pamphiet he adds what finally becomes clear as being = : Bi ‘ Station, ¢ ege Stat 
are sections on procedure in starting a planning Ww hole point of the book, and the . — 
program, elements in community planning, and osophy: Geddes is out, not for town plar 
ai. = ‘ . . » effect to ming, but for wor at : : Report of the Investig: , —_ 
procedure in preparing and giving ell¢ , ad pia ne and his rea . igation of Paving and 
the plan 25 (Apply to Regional Plan of theme is the rebuilding of our crumbling General Highway Conditions - tie 
New York, 130 East 22d St., New York). ration.’’ t a ad an eng 
Miss Defries’ sympathetic interpretive = . ational Pa g Mar 
Zoning Cases in the United States.—By treats of a man of complex personality / } ‘ 
Edward M. Bassett and Frank B. Williams. A Geddes, Professor of Botany in St para i ghway P 
60-page Appendix to Volume VI of the Re University of Geddes the bic logist, pu] . . p H Conne ( 
gional Survey, published tn advance for imme Huxley and Haeckel and collaborator on numer ge pa . : 
diate reference by the Regional Plan of New sus works on evolution and sex: Geddes ; é ee Yepartme I ‘ 
York and Its Environs, 130 East 22nd 5t sociologist and cial geographer the d "% e 
New York It lists and classifies over 600 signer of student quarters in London and ; , 
important < s in which zoning has been Edinburgh yf Oriental temple aS pea a ger 1 i 
brought before the courts of 38 states The and of the ne sniversity’ in the new : R ditior 
volume is not a digest but a citation of state salen ‘ aving, and a@ ¢ 
and federal opinions, and it should act as 4 ‘ nsine = ? : 
valuable guide to city officials faced with The South Tyneside Regional Town Planning 1 gee dae 
practical problems of framing, amending and Scheme.—-A report prepared by Albert i i ‘ 
administering zoning ordinances $2. (Apply srookes, Civil Engineer, outlining the proj d , ~ é : 8 
to the publishers ) developmer! t of a urge ndustrial area or he . 8 a I a Z * 
south of the | ‘ rh e] t has ear “ sta i 
Public and Private Welfare, Roanoke, Va proved and is published by the Regional t f standard types of a goers 
A study made’ by Frank William Hoffer, As Town Planning ( tee Its 68 pages, pr ‘ nd aati 
sociate Research Professor of Public Welfare fusely istrated with maj and ph grapt h a ger : - 
Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, © tre & cote ne picture of the region, with its ation, and tl . 3 
University of Virginia; and published by the oo = party ds, its roads 4nd railroad tions wit! ndat | fica 
Roanoke City Planning and Zoning Commis Note Pas : aa 7 “onal 8 enn = ter . rv \ g 
sions, the Roanoke Chamber of Commerce, and ; aan aie tee Maeth Sensside-ond pc ie , 
the Roanoke Community Fund as a part of 4 je pul lished at a later date The preser i > a ‘ : 
comprehensive city survey In addition to with 4 folded maps is available at 1 } ng s . mati . : 
the wealth of facts and figures given under 9 pence, plus postage fror W Swinburr F St . i oe ; 
the various divisions into which the study Esq Town Clerk, Gateshead-on-Tyne Ene % ; 
falls, there is a chapter on ‘‘Welfare Prob land. ni antbiieaite as ‘ 
lems and Development’’ with suggestions for gs Phyecne ntial of Governmental Resear 
possible future organization and activities Practical City Planning in Pennsylvania f t . CO} . 3 
Appended to the whole is the report of a Joint The 48-page Bulletin of the Penns " \ f the Burea f ¢ 
Committee on Public and Private Welfare Work tion of Planning C« nis ! is ng t ; 
appointed for the purpose of studying the sur- er 1, 1928, « i eresting 4 4 I plisk 
vey and suggesting ways and means for a bet reports, pap¢ and d sions d i ‘ . = G 
ter welfare program for the city. 142 pp. $2 at the 1928 annual ty planning nference ental Resea Agencie 
(Apply to Roanoke Community Fund, Roanoke at Altoona. (Apply to Leé Buettner. Sec ply to ¢ é aE 
Va.) Treas ohnstowr Pa.) 61 Broadwa Y k 
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**Ourcrete’’ (trade-mark reg 
istered) is sold for use in 
the curing of concrete by 
the ‘‘Ourcrete’’ method 
(Uv. 8. Patents 1,539,763 
and 1,684,671, and foreign 
patents pending) controlled 
by The Barber Asphalt Com 
pany. The Barber Asphalt 
Gompany grants to the pur 
chasers of ‘‘Curcrete’’ the 
right and license to practice 
the ‘‘Curcrete’’ method of 
curing concrete, controlled 
by it, in connection with the 
use of ‘‘Curcrete’’ produced 
by it, and the purchasers by 
accepting ‘‘Curcrete’’ accept 
the license and acknowledge 
the company’s rights in con 
nection with the ‘‘Cur 
erete’’ method. 


No ponding, no earth or hay-curing. No question as to the sufficiency of 


the application. 


Curcrete is a bituminous emulsion manufactured especially for curing con- 

It is sprayed on the concrete immediately after finishing, and results 
in a more uniformly cured slab of increased strength. 
surface hair-cracking, checking and scaling, and increases resistance to surface 


crete. 


abrasion. 


The Curcrete method costs no more than any other adequate method. Cur- 
crete can easily be applied at the rate of 150 to 200 square yards per hour. 
One gallon covers from 8 to 10 square yards, and the machine for applying 
Curcrete can be operated by one man. 


Besides being ideal for curing concrete highways, the Curcrete method can 
also be used to advantage in curing concrete foundations intended for bitumi- 
nous wearing surfaces, concrete sidewalks, floors, platforms, bridge decks, 
roof decks; all flat slab surface concrete construction. 


The Curcrete booklet, illustrated, tells all about this new and superior Cur- 
crete method of curing concrete. 


today. 


New York 





results are 
POSITIVE with 


the new 
CURCRETE 


method 








No attention after it is applied. 





It effectually prevents 


We will gladly send you a copy—write us 





The Barber Asphalt Company 


Philadelphia 


Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Kansas City 


URCRET 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


San Francisco 
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The American School and University. 
erican School Publishing Corporation, 443 
rth Avenue, New York. 1928. 382 pp. 
0 
This new yearbook has to do primarily with 
reational buildings, grounds and equip 
nt, ineluding the planning, construction, 
lization, and maintenance of the former. It 
intended to meet the need for an annual 
iblication that brings together authoritative 
d timely information, both general and 
ecialized, in this field, including where to 
btain materials, supplies, equipment and ser 
ees. There are 54 articles by educational 
ficers, architects, engineers and other ex 
perts; they are grouped in six sections: | 
Planning and Construction of Educational 
Buildings; II, Utilization and Maintenance 
ef Buildings and Grounds; III, Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool, Athletic Field and Play 
ground; IV, Classroom, Office, Library and 
Auditorium; V, Cafeteria and Home Econom 
ies: and VI, Laboratory and Shop. The spe 
cific topics included relate in the main directly 
to the physical aspects of the field; certain 
ones less directly of this character have to 
do with planning the location, size and char 
acter of schools, for future requirements, se"’ 
ing school bonds, standardized cost account 
ing, and centralized purchasing. There is a 
directory of available architects who have each 
designed a number of educational buildings 
a chemical index of interest to. school labora 
tories; and various lists of products, services 
and manufacturers. The volume is the 
cessor to The University Purchasing Guide 
which was purchased by the present publish 
ers, affiliated with Tue American City; it rep 
resents a very considerable enlargement in 
scope, with the purpose of increased useful 
ness to school and university authorities co 
cerned with the physical provisions for edu 
eation. 


suc 


Custom House Guide, Edition of 1928.- 
Editor, A. G. MeCourt, ex-Acting Deputy Col 
lector of U. S. Customs and Assistant Super 
intendent Bonded Warehouses, Port of New 
York. xxv + 1,326 pp. $5.00 postpaid. 

Sixty-six years ago the first ‘‘Warehouse 
Manual and General Custom House Guide’’ was 
issued by a New York Custom House official. 
Since that time the ‘‘Guide’’ has grown till it 
includes, in the current edition, comprehensive 
information concerning every principal Cus 
toms port of the United States, Hawaii, Virgin 
Islands, Porto Rico, Philippine Islands, and 
Canada, including personnel, facilities, equip 
ment, etc. This is in addition to its com 
pilations of practical data for those doing busi 
ness connected wth Customs, brokerage, im- 
porting, exporting, shipping, warehousing, for- 
warding, ete. It is the only complete and 
authoritative reference book in its field. 


Promotion of the Welfare and Hygiene of 
Maternity and Infancy.—A 150-page publica- 
tion issued by the Children’s Bureau, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. (Pub. 
No. 186), reporting on the administration of 
the Act of Congress of November 23, 1921, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, giving a 
summary of state activities in all types of work 
concerned for the year. It gives also results 
of the five years’ work under the Maternity 
and Infancy Act, and principal activities by 
states. 25c. (Apply to the Children’s Bureau 
for single copies; for additional copies, to the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


The Enforcement of Real Estate Tax Liens. 
—By Carl H. Chatters, City Auditor, Flint 
Mich. Publication No. 10, Municipal Admin 
istration Service, 261 Broadway, New York. 
An authoritative contribution to a hitherto neg- 
lected subject. The need of an efficient law 
for enforcement of tax liens; classification of 
present tax sale laws; a survey of present tax 
sale methods; and suggested procedure for the 
assessment, levy and collection of taxes; 
these are some of the topics discussed by Mr. 
Chatters who also gives the requisites of a 
satisfactory tax lien enforcement law. Data on 
uncollected taxes are given for larger cities of 
the United States. 52 pp. 35c. (Apply to the 
Municipal Administration Service.) 


Educational Opportunities of Greater Boston. 
—A catalog of day and evening courses for 
working men and women, compiled by the 
Prospect Union Educational Exchange, con- 
ducted by the Prospect Union Association. 146 
pp. 50c. (Apply to the Association, 760 Mass- 
achusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass.) 
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City Growth Essentials. By 
McMichael, Realtor, and Robert F 
Attorney-at-Law The 
Publishing Organization 
1928. 430 pp. $5.00 

The development of the United States into 
an urban nation, with over half of the popu 
lation living in cities, large and small; and 
the rapid and extensive changes in cities them 
selves, due in part to this shift of population 
and in part to changes in our material civiliza 
tion, all serve to make the study of urban 
land and the factors affecting its utilization 
and value of prime importance This 
field where comprehensive research has been 
relatively scarce, but where it promises to | 
profitable, both materially and intellectually 
The present volume, by two authors who have 
each written on allied subjects, represents an 
extended study of urban growth and its con 
sequences, and an attempt to make evident the 
conditions under which it will take place it 
is arranged in three general parts I, on the 
origin and growth of cities; II, on city real 
estate values; and III, modern tendencies in 
cities. There are 31 chapters, including 


Stanley 
Bingham 
Stanley Me Michael 

Cleveland Ohio 


18 a 


gen 
eral ones such as ‘*The City—Its Function’’ to 
specialized ones such as ‘‘Chain Stores as a 


Type of Tenancy.’’ It is profusely illustrated 
with some 126 halftones, and diagrams, from 
foreign as well as American sources, which 
lend additional interest to the text 


Stay Alive!—By Marcus Dow Published 
by Marcus Dow, Inc., New York 1928 xx 
+ 209 pp. Illustrated. $2.00 

For fifteen years Marcus Dow has worked in 
tensively to educate the public to prevent ac 
cidents He now introduces Jim the Truck- 
man, who speaks in his own way, out of his 
own experience, to show careless motorists 
pedestrians what dangerous fools they 
Cartoons by H. 8S. Zoll help to make these 
‘*Kicks’’ uncomfortable. See pages 132 and 
133 of this issue for extracts and illustrations 
which reveal Jim's well-founded indignation 
The book has been put upon the market at a 
reasonable price with the idea of securing wide 
distribution in the interests of public safety 

for which every individual and many or 
ganizations are responsible. 


and 


are 


Traffic Work of Police Departments.— 
Pamphlet 18, Public Safety Series, issued by 
the National Safety Council, 108 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago, Ill., is designed to answer the ques- 
tions: What is the normal or typical traffic 
force for a city of any given size! and how 
can a traffic police force be organized and 
operated so as to produce the best results! 
It is based upon actual conditions in over 100 
cities, supplemented by the experience and 
observations of the Council's traffic engineer- 
ing experts. 30 pp. 25c. (Apply to the Coun- 
cil.) 

Survey of Recreation Facilities, Seattle, 
Wash.—Shortly after taking office, past-Mayor 
Bertha K. Landes appointed an unofficial com- 
mittee with representatives from school and 
park boards to study the city’s whole recrea- 
tional facilities under municipal control, with 
the aim of avoiding duplication, cutting down 
overhead when possible, and utilizing combined 
facilities of school and park systems for the 
benefit of the whole population. The published 
82-page report with folded ‘‘recreational map’’ 
insert is an eloquent story of how Seattle 
stands in public recreation organization; 4 
demonstration of intelligent cooperative effort 
in survey-making; and & suggestive document 
for municipal officials elsewhere. (Apply to 
O. C. Dutton, Park Board, Seattle, Wash.) 

The Employment of Women at Night.-By 
Mary D. Hopkins. Bulletin 64, Women's 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washing 
ton, D. C. The United States experience, the 
foreign experience, historical backgrounds, and 
the status of legislation are shown with the text 
of the Bern and Washington conventions, and 
the extent to which the Washington convention 
has been ratified in other countries An inter 
esting section is devoted to the medical, so 
cial, and economic testimony regarding night 
work for women. Statistics, tables 86 pp 
15c. (Apply to Government Printing Offi 
Washington, D. C.) 

The Local Self-Government Institute, Bom- 
bay Residency.—A 36-page pamphlet containing 
the Proceedings of a Conference of Local Bod 
ies of the Presidency, 1927, the Constitution 
of the Institute adopted at that Conference, 
and the program for 1927-1928. (Apply to the 
Institute, Bombay Presidency, Poona, India.) 
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Golf Architecture in America: Its Strategy 
and Construction By George C 
Times Mirror Press 


$42 pages $6.0 


Thomas, Jr., 
Los Angeles, Calif 1927. 
This is a substantial contribution to the 
iterature of what is, in 
America at least a 
fession It 


extremely limited 


comparatively new pro 
comes at a time when 


the amount 
of construction work whic! 


is being put under 
way or is in prospect for the near future, out 
runs the specialist designers available in the 
field. The author, who is the designer of some 
of the most beautiful and famous courses in the 
country, including two Los Angeles municipal 
courses, describes his own working methods 
as these constitute sound practice, and dis 
cusses in considerable detail the many factors 
to be given consideration in golf-course con 
struction work Thus his work has 
invaluable to the beginner 
architecture 


been made 
in professional golf 
Construction committees and the 
heads of municipal recreation departments that 
include golf links among 
also find much of 
what Mr. Thomas 


their facilities will 
direct interest to them in 
has to say The book is 
beautifully made and illustrated 
discursive in style 
by a man who 
as well as for 
enough in its scope to include a final 
on “‘Arbitrary Values’’ which advocates count 
ing half a stroke for each putt instead of a 
full stroke. Among suggestive chapter head 
ings are the following 


f ‘Different Courses’ 
The Strategy of the Golf 


is pleasantly 
and, having been written 
is an enthusiast for good golf 
is broad 
chapter 


good golf courses 


Course some 
thing About Choice and Construction’ The 
General Plan of the Property’’; * Beauty and 
Utility 


t J “‘Adapting Courses to 
The Ability to Create’’ 
Area’’; ‘‘Actual 


Grounds’ 

‘The Balance of 
Construction’’; and ‘‘The 
Remodeling of Old Cx 


yurses 


Municipal and Public Golf Courses in the 
United States A 1928 edition of the direc 
tory compiled and published by the Publie Links 
Section, United States Golf Association. It is 
arranged alphabetically by cities complete sta 
tistical information being shown for each 
course. 28 pp. (Apply to the Association, 110 
E. 42nd St., New York 


) 


New Jersey Expenditures for Government. 
—An analysis of costs of state 
and local governments for 1923 and 1927. The 
individual total and per capita expenditures are 
given for nearly all places; and fire police 
and health department figures are shown. as 
well as bonded debt, debt ratio, per capita 
debt, net valuations and tax rates Embrac 
ing Reports 197-217, inclusive, of the Bureau 
of Municipal Information, New Jersey State 
League of Municipalities; Sedley H Phinney 
Director. (Apply to the League, 34 West State 
St., Trenton, N. J.) 


county, school, 


Parole and the Indeterminate Sentence.—A 
special committee of three, appointed by the 
presidents of three universities from their 
faculties, have, by request of the State Divi 
sion of Pardons and Paroles, spent more than 
@ year studying the workings of the indeterm 
inate-sentence law and of parole in Illinois. 
Should these be abandoned, or continued! If 
abandoned, what substitute should be found, 
and if continued, what changes, if any, should 
be made! Findings and recommendations are 
incorporated into a 280-page report addressed 
to the Hon. Hinton G. Clabaugh, Chairman 
Board of Parole of Illinois. It is recommended 
that the present laws be kept; and that the 
parole system be accorded freedom from po- 
litical influence similar to that granted public 
schools and state universities. This is a schol 
arly investigation into an important subject. 
(Send 10c for postage to Frederick Rex, 


Municipal Reference Librarian, City Hall 
Chicago, Ill.) 


Year Book and Directory, National Council 
of Women of the United States, Inc. 
ing a history of this organization 


Contain 


since 1888 


‘‘which is really the history of our womer 
since they began to take active part in the s¢« 
cial, economic, and political activities of the 
country; detailed records of the 34 member 


organizations; membership list and other in 
formation of the International Council of 
Women; a list of important non-member or 
ganizations; and various other information, in- 
cluding the Proceedings of the Fourteenth Con 
vention held in New York, Deeember, 1927 


$2 postpaid. (Apply to National Council of 
Women, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York.) 


Ee 
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QUICK / 


no blocking 
of traffic 


no damage 
to roadway 








Obtain new openings 
with the 


Armco Jacking Method 





HE Armco Jacking Method eliminates 

the disadvantages that result from the 
use of an open trench to obtain needed 
openings under roadways—the pavement is 
not damaged, there is no subsequent settle- 
ment to the fill, no inconvenient detour 
or costly false-work. Yousimply jackthe 
Armco Corrugated Iron Pipe through. 
What is more, this better way usually 
gives a substantial reduction in cost. 


Many engineers report savings of 60 to 
75 per cent as compared with open trench 
estimates. 
The experience of Armco engineers 
is yours for the asking on pipe jacking 
jobs. No obligation. Write us for bulle- 
tin, “‘Reducing the Cost of Culvert 
Placement,’’ and other practical work- 
ing data not available through any 
other source. 





Forty manufacturing plants throughout the United States and Canada assure you 
immediate service on drainage requirements, no matter where you may be. 


ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


ARMCO Corrugated PIPE 





vert Mfrs. Assn., Middletown, Ohio 
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roceedings, Fourth Annual Conference, 
erican Municipal Association, 1928.—114 
s Committee reports, papers and dis 
ons on subjects including ‘‘The Prom 
of State Municipal Leagues,’’ ‘‘Standards 
Correct Practice for Secretaries,’’ ‘‘ Edi 
4] Policies,’’ ‘‘Advertising,’’ ete. $6. (Ap 
to John G. Stutz, Executive Secretary 


rence, Kans.) 


The Installation of Business Methods in Our 
nicipal Government By William J. Casey 
President, Commission on Efficiency and 
yy, Baltimore. A paper delivered at the 
Annual Convention of suilding Owners 
Managers, with discussions **A genuine 


ration to other business men to put their 





unicipalities on a business basis 


1 


ll for action.’’ (Apply to William J. Casey 


sident, Continental Trust Co Baltimor 


Platoon Schools A special over-size edit 
the Portland, Ore., City Club Bulletin, dat 
ptember 14, is devoted to this subject. Sines 
platoon system is being gradually intro 
ed into the Portland schools, the City Clul 
yinted a special committee to make a 
y and report to acquaint all members with 
nature of the plan, to compare its results 
th those of the traditional educational sy 
and to suggest improvements in the opera 
of the platoon plan The summarized re 
fills 23 pages. (Apply to Portland City 
b Bulletin, Portland, Ore.) 


The Rat Arguments for Its Elimination 
and Methods for Its Destruction. Pub 
Health Bulletin No. 180 (1928) shows the rat 

a tremendous economic and health menace 


the United States today Action is neces 
‘ on the part of householders, heads of 
isiness buildings, community groups and 
inicipalities in relentless warfare,’’ which 


uld include trapping, poisoning, starving 
and which must be backed up by rat 
proofing and by proper anti-rat legislation 
Discussion of rats and their habits; their de 
struction and suppression; and effective rat 
roofing make up this 10-page study 5e. (Ap 
y to Government Printing Office, Washing- 
a, D. C.) 


s 





1928 Supplement to Book of A. S. T. M Capital Expenditures A 30-pag 
Standards This pamphlet of 195 pages is the ed by the Finance Department of the d 
first supplement to the 1927 edition of the States Chamber of Com which has ad 
Book of A. 8S. T M. Standards gotte t ‘ er » | t 
every three year I \ rican S v ; ace ; i } ; = i 
Testing Mat 4 I ipplemer nta g : 7 <e ge " nh al : 
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CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 
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Novemper 7-10.—San Antonio. Texas 

Association of Sanitarians. Sizth Annual 
S * Schoo Secretary, E. G. Eggert Texas 
State Board of Healt! Austin, Texas 

Novemper 12-14.—RicuMonp, VA 


Novemper 12-15.—Curcaco, Iu 


{ » A State Highway OF 
An conve Executive Secre W ( 
Markham, 1222 N val Press Building, Was! 
gton, D. C 


Novemper 12-15.—CincInNatl, Ont 
Internation Association f Conventior sures 
Annual meettr Secretary - Treasure I i Re 
507 Commercial Building, St. Louis, M 
Novemaer 13-17.—Brrox1, Miss 

American Institute of Stee Constructior 
Annual conventior Executive Director, Charles 
¥. Abbott. 285 Madison Avenue, New York 
Novemeper 16-17.—Briarcuirr Manor, N. ¥ 

American City Planning Institute Fr meeting 
Secretary, Flavel Shoutleff, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York 
Novemper 19-21.—Raeicn, N. C 

4merican Water Works Association, North 
Carolina Sectior Secretary - Treasurer H G 
Baity, Associate Professor, School of Engineering, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C 


Decemeer 3.—New Onteans, La 
National Highway Trafi Association, Sout 
Central Division. Annua meeting Secretary 


Elmer Thompson, 12 East 53rd Street, New York 





Decr MBeEt WeEK New O8teans, La ( M N I B 
S { { ( W g I ( 
Add J). E. P S ‘ 6-18 \ Y onk 
Manager, The As \ 441 1 g Civil 
g \ Ne Y ork I f ‘ S ‘ 
i s ) 
D er 4-7. (S I ( > 
4. M 82 Saint A ne 8 M Q : : 
December 3-7.—New York 2 ( B 
ir 5 t [ ' 4227 \ ( . 
nual meetir Seere vy, ¢ iW. R 29 W 
} Ss ' Ne \ ~ . 
Dece M BEE f Was . 
\ H 4 
’ = = \ 
I l S24. ] \ 
DD. ¢ 
: W 
Decemaer 7-8 Pr N J Mf 
\ Pt He 
atior innu ” S < : 0, 4 
M. D., Box 418, Atlantic Cit N 
Decemper 10-12.—New York : 
Nat na H uy j ff { 
meeting. Secret I I 2 - 
Street, New York . 
Decemper 13-14 WasHr D. ¢ ‘ 
Highway Rese - 
new An? ) ‘ , ‘ 
Crur Washing D. ¢ 
Decemper 27-29.— ‘ I 
{ i » 
me = I I 
Hayden, 1 M n, A \ i 4 ‘ 
January 14, Week or.— ELA O { 
4merican Road I { 4 ~ I ( 7 
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BARE & TINNED 
WIRES - - - POWER 
CABLES - MAGNET, 
WEATHERPROOF & 
RUBBER COVERED 
WIRES - - FLEXIBLE 
WIRES, CABLES @& 
CORDS -- SIGNAL & 
TELEPHONE WIRES 

LEAD & STEEL- 
TAPED CABLES - SU- 
PER SERVICE CORDS 
& CABLES - ROMEX 

SPECIAL WIRES 
to SPECIFICATIONS 


THE 


Trenchlay is different from 
ail other underground 
cables. Older forms were 
built by adding one or 
more protective sheaths to 
existing cable structures. 

Trenchlay was not so 
improvised. It was design- 
ed from the conductors 
out to meet the exacting 
requirements of parkway 
lighting and airport con- 
struction. 

Trenchlay construction 
is anhydrous throughout 
—homogeneous and non- 
wicking. It is unaffected 
by earth acids or alkalis. 
It will not corrode, rust 
or crystallize. Electroly- 
sis, and sheath loss and 
troubles from stray cur- 
rents have been entirely 
eliminated. 

Trenchlay is lighter. 
easier to install, and lower 
in first cost than metal 
armored cable. 

With Trenchlay you 
will get more parkway 
lighting for every budget 
dollar—and a type of air- 
port construction that can- 
not be equalled. Why not 
write for complete details 
now? 


ROME WIRE COMPANY 


DIVISION f GE NERAL CABLE CORPORATION 


Rome, N. Y. 


A) 


1 


rpemea 
ee | 


ot just another cable - 





ROME WIRE 





FROM WIRE 


BAR TO FINISHED COPPER WIRE 








Do you mention Tas Amenrtcax City when writing? Please do. 
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; NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 

: Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
} Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 
& 











the Rotary Plow in City 
Snow Removal 

lhe rotary plow has long been an im- 
yrtant factor in the removal of snow 
rom suburban highways in cases where 

snow has drifted to considerable 
lepths and also where it has become 
hard-packed. The complete removal of 
the snow from the roadway has made this 
type of plow particularly effective, as it has 
thrown the snow a sufficient distance away 
from the road to prevent the formation 
of high banks immediately adjacent to the 
road. 

The Rotary Snow Plow Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has recently developed a 
widening or loading type of Snow King 
rotary plow which can be used on city 
streets. It is claimed that this is the 
first rotary plow to be designed for the 
ob of clearing as well as loading snow 
from city streets. The plow combines the 
lateral rotary principle of the Snow King 
plow with a conveyor hood for quick 
loading of the snow. It will open, clear 
and widen paths in snow on city streets, 
park boulevards, highways and airport 
runways and, if desired, at the same time 
load the snow on a vehicle for immediate 
removal. 

Two men are required for the Snow 
King widening and loading plow, one to 
operate the tractor or truck and the 
second to look after the plow. When 
loading, the direction of travel is with 
traffic, when widening, travel is against 


traffic The hood shown in the illustra- 
tion covers the chute when loading. The 
vehicle for hauling snow is driven along- 
side the plow, and is enclosed so as to 
avoid any possibility of accident or dam- 
age. Driving with traffic causes no delay 
in getting into position. The few seconds 
required to load a truck does not inter- 
fere with traffic even on narrow streets 

Snow can be loaded from a windrow or 
picked up as it lies. Also, the snow can be 
piled into windrows without loading and 
can be scattered where open spaces per- 
mit. When widening, the entire width of 
the street can be cleared where space ex- 
ists between curb and sidewalk, as snow 
can be piled on this space. Where no 
space is available, practically the full 
width can be cleared, because a very nar- 
row windrow is piled up. Present condi- 
tions, where a considerable width of street 
is blocked by wide sloping banks created 
by the use of pusher plows, can be entirely 
overcome. 

The hood is instantly raised and lowered 
by a worm and sector enclosed in an oil- 
tight housing and operated with a shaft 
and hand wheel and further assisted by a 
heavy coil spring. This type of plow is 
the one-way type with a single rotor 
mounted at the left side looking from the 
rear. The chute, designed to confine and 
carry the snow stream, is mounted on to} 
of the rotor. The chute is covered by a 
hood which directs the snow stream as de- 
sired. The moldboard is shaped to gather 

















THE NEW SNOW KING LATERAL TYPE ROTARY PLOW WITH LOADING HOOD, FOR 





USE ON CITY STREETS 





and deliver snow to the rotor with the 
least resistance An alloy steel cutting 
edge for removing hard snow and cutting 
ruts extends along the bottom of the en- 
tire width of the moldboard. 
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TOP 54 
SsOTTOM 22 
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THE NEW DUOLUX COMBINED STREET 
LIGHT AND FLOODLIGHT 


Combined Street Lights and 
Floodlighting Units 


With the increased use of floodlighting 
for office buildings, business establishments 
end other edifices, there has come a new 
type of street lamp, known as the Duolux, 
. product of the Westinghouse Electric & 


Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Keep Snow Off Your Streets 
with SNOW KINGS 





UNICIPAL officials and traffic engineers 
have shown remarkable interest in the 
new Snow King Loading and Widening 

It is the first completely satisfactory 


Plow. 


snow plow for clearing and loading snow from 


city streets, park boulevards, highways and 
airport runways. 


This Snow King for municipal use is an off- 
spring of the famous Snow King Highway Plow 
that is in general use on the highways of Amer- 
ica. It combines the famous lateral rotary prin- 
ciple of the highway type with a flexible con- 
veyor hood for quick loading of snow. The 
sharp-edged mould board of the Snow King 
breaks up every snow formation from slush to 






The first Rotary Snow Plow 
designed for municipal use. 
One Snow King, with a crew 
of two men can clear and load 
more snow than can be shovel- 
ed by one hundred men. Let 
Snow King Solve your snow 
problem this winter. 


the frozen state. The powerful rotary whirls 
the snow up through the chute, throwing it 
directly on the truck or piling it in high narrow 
windrows, as desired. 


Here is the ideal implement for your snow re- 
moval operations this winter. Snow King brings 
a remarkable saving in time and labor. It in- 
creases the efficiency of your truck removal 
from 200 to 400 per cent., because it packs far 
more snow into the truck body. Snow King will 
do a thorough job of snow removal for you, at 
a far lower cost than any other method. 


Write us today for complete information, prices 
and specification. 


The Rotary Snow Plow Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Snow. King 








Widening ana Loading Plow 








Why not remember to mention Tae Amertcan City? 
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Duolux unit consists of an ornamen- 
intern with glass canopy equipped 
two lamps, one in a canopy burning 
and one in the body of the lan- 
inimg base down. This permits 


ghting and thoroughfare illumina- 
trom i single unit and standard. 
chromium-plated parabolic reflector 
nted on adjustable supports 1s at- 
{ to the frame of the lantern and 
ts the light from the upper lamp 
rd the building which is to be illu- 
ited, thus providing an ornamental 
sing for a concealed floodlight. The 
r lamp serves the purpose of an or- 


street lamp 


Preventing Large Snow-Drifts 

rhe only practical method of prevent- 

the drifting of snow on roadway in 

n country is the use of snow-fence 
rhe construction of bulky affairs made of 

xl is expensive, and the labor cost for 

ving them 1s great. The Good Roads 
Machinery Co., Kennett Square, Pa., has 

eloped a snow-fence which is easily in- 

lled and which, when spring comes, can 

sily be taken down, rolled up and, with 
the posts, stored until fall. A snow-fence 
works day and night, keeping big drifts 
ft forming directly on the roadway 
thus making it possible for high-speed 
motol plows of the blade, shovel-nose or 
\ types to readily cope with the snow on 
the road 

The distance from the road that snow- 
fence should be erected varies, depending 
on the topography of the surrounding 
country. The use of snow-fence to pre- 
vent large drifts on the roadway is becom- 
ing general and increasing very rapidly. 

Steel posts are furnished with Good 
Roads snow-fence. These posts have rivet 
lugs instead of punched lugs. The rivet 
lugs present a rounded surface to the 
fence wire and prevent cutting of the 
wire, which is an important feature. The 
posts are flanged U-bars of high-carbon 
steel. Fastening the fence to the post is 
made extremely simple by placing the wire 
back of the lugs, and one or two hammer 
blows fasten it securely. 

The fence is a combination of wooden 
pickets, interwoven with double strands 
ot heat-treated and extra heavily galvan- 
ized wire. The wooden pickets are 2 
inches wide and %-inch thick, and are 
spaced about 244 inches apart. One hun- 
dred feet of this fence rolls up into a bun- 
dle not over 3 feet in diameter. 
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THE PORTABLE SNOW-FENCE KEEPS THE DRIFTS 


A Wire Brush Attach- 
ment for Power Put- 
ting-Green Mowers 

4 wire brush attachment 
has been developed for 
greens mowers by the Jacob- 
sen Manufacturing Co 
Racine Wis.., lor 
brushing creeping bent 
greens and for’ brushi 
compost into the grass 

The manutacturers§ stats 
that the brush attachme 


n 
prevents the bent from 1 
Ing and brushes u tne 
ted gr ASS SU that the mowet! 
can cut it It is a well- 


known fact that a matted 
green lets the ball travel 
fast and free from one sid 
of the green and makes it 
travel sluggishly when 
played from another direc- 
tion. The wire brush brushes 
in the top dressing mort 
thoroughly than it can be 


OFF THE ROAD 


—_, \— 





raked in and gets it down A JACOBSEN GREENS MOWER EQUIPPED WITH BRUSH 


into the roots of the grass 
It is possible to top dress 
the green in the morning and have a 
fect playing green in the afternoon 
The use of the brush prevents the bent 


from going to seed and thus gives 


harder, stronger growth. The brush 
iS a preventive ol brown patch ind oll 
fungi by thoroughly aerating the turt 
letting the sun and air into the soil. | 
is only necessary to brush a green ov 
sionally to keep it from creeping rh 
brush has been made easils ttacl 
/~ 
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METHOD OF ERECTING GOOD ROADS SNOW-FENCE IN A PERMANENT INSTALLATION 
SHOWING DETAIL OF PICKET AND WIRE STRANDS 


FOR BENT GRASS 


Brick Manufacturers Office 
Opened in Washington 


r} Nat Paving Brick M 
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New Orleans Representative of 
Pump Company 
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58 in New York City Alone 








In New York City alone there are 


58 NELSON SNOW LOADERS 


some owned by the City, some by the Boroughs, some by 
material dealers, some by contractors. And in the metropolitan 
district there are over one hundred. 


High-pressure hit-and-run selling, extravagant claims, or 
noisy advertising could not accomplish these results. 


They come solely from successful performance in the public 
eye, sustained throughout the four years that Nelson Snow 
Loaders have been in use,—a record not even approached by 
any other snow loader. 


Such a record of proven performance means that there 


is no gamble in the Nelson,—you are assured beforehand of 
what you are getting. 


Our new circular containing much valuable 





information is now ready. 
Write for tt. 


For High-Speed Snow Removal 


The N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, Inc. 
822 Bloomfield Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 


Do you mention THe American City when writing? Please do. 











THE 


Pneumatic Lifting Device for 

| ade Snow-Plows 
pneumatic lift for snow-plows at- 
ed to trucks and busses has been de- 
ped by-the Engineering Department of 
Good Roads Machinery Co., Kennett 
ire, Pa., in collaboration with the 
te Motor Truck Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
the Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wil- 
ling, Pa. It is believed that this is the 
application of compressed air for the 
tion of raising and lowering a snow- 
w suspended from the front of a ve- 
Prior to this development a sec- 
{ operator was necessary in the driver's 
for the sole purpose of operating the 
nual lift device of a snow-plow. This 
tailed considerable added expense for 
mparatively intermittent and unskilled 
rvice, but, absolutely necessary as it was 
s could not be added to the duties of 

driver. 

The simplicity and economy of the Good 
Roads-Westinghouse pneumatic lift in- 
sures its quick adoption by highway de- 
partments and municipalities. The driver 
in subconsciously operate the snow-plow 
by means of an air valve and a latch rop: 
without distracting his attention or ad- 
ding to his physical efforts. The lift is 
ope rated by a vertical Westinghouse air 
evlinder attached to an A-frame clamped 
to the chassis in front of the radiator It 





THE NEW GOOD ROADS PNEUMATICALLY OPERATED ‘"% Without taking up th: 


BLADE SNOW-PLOW 


is easily substituted for the prevalent 
hand-operated hoist on existing plows. 
The chain lift is automatically locked 
when the air is shut off, but can be quickly 
released by pulling the trip rope. 

Trucks equipped with air brakes require 
no further attachments than the air cylin- 
der and lock. Those not equipped with 
air brakes can with a moderate expenditure 
attach a compact Westinghouse air-com- 
pressor to the timing gear box on the mo- 
tor, and the necessary air tank to the 
chassis. 

The operator’s control valve is attached 
to the steering gear post just below the 
wheel. 


New Chicago Representative 

The Paradon Manufacturing Co., Arling- 
ton, N. J., has announced the appointment 
of A. F. Barron, 30 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill., as its representative in 
charge of sales and service of Paradon 
chlorinators in Illinois, Indiana and south- 
ern Wisconsin 
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A BARBER-GREENE DITCHER PREPARING THE TRENCHES FOR WATER PILES AND 
TILE DRAINAGE AT THE NEW AIRPORT IN AURORA, ILL. 
The airport was officially inaugurated in September, when its outline lights and beacons 


were 
turned on 
Concrete Meter Boxes with inch meters, together with a shu 
y . illustration shows a box with 
Concrete Covers al , = 
cove! anc round oncrete reading a 
A concrete water-meter box which has 


: , These boxes may also be sup] hed with 
been used for 18 years on the Pacific Coast, 


ind which has been adopted as standard 

equipment in over 700 cities is one of the 

products of the Art Concrete Works, Inc., 

Pasadena and Oakland, Calif., Birming- 

ham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., and Houston, 
Te XAaS 


one-piece covers if desired. For use 

der heavy traffi strongly ribbed cast iron 
covers with locking reading lids can be 
supplied, interchangeable with the con 
crete covers The concrete covers and 
lids, however, are practically self-locking 
is it is difficult to remove them without 
the suitable hook or key because of thei 
straight sides and deep seats This design 


The boxes are made by 
the use of heavy cast iron 
molding machines, from 
which the boxes are pushed 
out as from a die This 
makes it possible to manu- . ; 
facture a finished product Snow loaders for Snow Removal 
with all parts strictly uni- 
form and interchangeabk ered brooms are used for plowing and pil- 
The combined advantages of jing the 
ample strength, good ap- streets, or in some cases making windrows 
pearance and low cost, make jn the middle of the street Hand load- 
the box of interest to all 
practical water-works men 

The boxes are so designed 


1S practically fool-proof and has none of 
the disadvantages of a mechanical lock 


Plows of various designs and high-pow- 


snow along the curbs on city 


ing into trucks and wagons is rapidly giv- 
ing way to the use of the far more effi- 
cient ind economikt il machine loads rs In 
that it is easy to remove the the machine built by the N. P. Nelson 
meter through the top open- Iron Works, 822 Bloomfield Avenue, Pas- 
saic, N. J.. the excavating machinery 1s 

box. The inside dimensions earried 

of the No. 36 box illustrated sists of a powerful 

are 9% x 16 inches and 12 feeder and 
inches deep over-all. These dimensions ele 


provide suitable space for 54-inch or %4- feeder and conveyor are driven as a unit 


on 4 slow-speed tractor and con 
excavating spiral or 


1 scraper flight conveyor tor 
iting the snow to the trucks The 


from the engine of the tractor, controlled 
onlv bv a single friction clutch, while the 
regular clutch in the tractor transmission 
controls the traction wheels The opera 
tien of the elevator is thus made entirel 
independent of the travel of the loader 


and the machine may be moved forward 


or back at any selected speed, with the 
elevator stationary or running desired 
The feeding spirals at the toot of the 
conveyor are made of hardened steel pla 
with saw-like teeth around their outside 
edge Turned by the conveyor ch 
these spirals act like saws, ripping into 
the snow ban loosening and breaking 
up the half-frozer ind gnawing awa 
the ice that next to the pavement 
As fast as the snow broken t] 
spirals pass it in to the conveyor, while 
i ele il , vi - the leeds r 
ent n eeder trom 
A CONCRETE METER BOX FOR SOUTHERN eae ila, As the ie: cube 
STATES 
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EEP snow-drifts of winter fade away before the 

powerful attack of the Trackson McCormick- 

Deering. Light snow falls are cleared with a speed 
that insures continuous transportation. 


Rugged enough to buck through the heavy banks—de- 
pendable under the most severe weather and ground 
conditions — amazingly economical in operation — this 
Master Crawler-Tractor pays direct returns to the com- 
munity by protecting trade and traffic. 


With the frost gone, the Trackson is ready 
for road building, maintenance and con- 
struction work. Highway officials find it 
indispensable for superlative service the 
year ‘round. 


Let us help you solve this winter problem. 
Write for further particulars NOW. 


Trackson Comp pany 


FULL-CRAWLERS & TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 
518 CLINTON ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


eution Tur American City when writing _—_— 
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ng edge across the full width of the 
eeder removes the ground ice, the rigid 
lige of the scraper moves always into the 
space cleared by the feeder, so that the 
stone-hard, glassy ice next the pavement 
cannot stop the advance of the loader 

The latest model of this machine is 
called the Type R-5 Special and takes its 
ower from a 35-hors« power He reules en- 
gine. The front of the engine drives the 
convevor and feeder, and the rear is con- 
nected through the clutch and transmis- 
sion to the worm gear differential. Heavy 
chain and sprocket drives extend from the 
differential axles to the lock shafts and 
action wheels 

The lock shafts are an essential part of 
the Nelson transmission They carry a 
manually controlled clutch which, when 
engaged, compet ls both traction wheels to 
move at the same speed. Should slippery 
pavements permit one wheel to spin, there- 
by destroying the tractive power, the push 
of a handle locks both transmission wheels 
together and compels both to work. All 
wheels are on Timken roller bearings. 

The loader has eight speeds, three 
forward and one reverse, in the high-speed 
group, and three reverse or digging speeds 
ind one forward or pull-out speed in the 
low-speed group. The total speed range 
is from 8 miles an hour in high, down to 
30 feet a minute for digging. Three in- 
dependent sets of brakes are provided. An 
electrical equipment comprises generator, 
battery, starter, horn, headlights, tai!- 
light, and a working light at the rear 


A Portable Flasher 

An electric portable flasher designed pri- 
marily for warning traffic where kerosene 
lanterns have been extensively used, is be- 
ing put on the market by the National 
Carbon Co., Inc.. 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York. This new Eveready portable flasher 
has many other possible uses. Although th« 
initial cost of the beacon is considerably 
more than that of an oil lantern, its main- 
tenance cost is said to be so much less 
that in the long run it provides a very 
economical warning signal. 

The National Carbon Co. calls attention 
to the fact that oil lanterns are not de- 
pendable, thus more than the actual num- 





THE NEW NELSON TYPE R-5 SPECIAL SNOW LOADER 








ber needed as warning signals are usually 
used. They require a great deal of at- 
tention for trimming and filling, which, at 
the pre sent day labor wage scale, makes 
their maintenance expensive It is esti- 
mated that this cost is approximately $50 
per vear per lantern where quantities ol 
lanterns are used almost every night and 
where each lantern must have daily atten- 
tion for filling and cleaning 

The Eveready portable flasher is served 
by Eveready Columbia dry cells, one set 
of which lasts approximately two months 
on the basis of continuous burning at a 
cost of about $10 per year. Such long 
and economical service 1s possible becaust 
the flasher subjects the dry cells to a 
light and intermittent drain under which 
the battery’s capacity 1s best utilized 

In addition to this advantage in main- 
tenance cost, the portable flasher has the 
distinct advantage of its flashing feature, 
which cannot be obtained with oil lanterns 
and which traffic and railway authorities 
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agree is a much better warning signal than 
a steady burning light 

The Eveready flasher is 16 inches high 
and 7 inches in diameter at the base, and 
weighs 16%4 pounds, including the bat- 
teries. It requires four standard Eveready 
Columbia 6-inch dry cells connected in 
series to deliver six volts. An extra 6-volt 
Mazda lamp is carried inside the battery 


housing. The battery compartment is con- 
structed of seamless steel finished in red 
The top of the flasher is cadmium plated 


for weather protection and the flasher is 


equipped with a heavy fresnel type red 


glass lens There is a padlock for tl bat- 
tery compartment, with an extra-long hasp 
sO that the aevice can be chained The 


flasher is of rugged construction through- 
out and is entirely waterproof 











THE NEW RUSSELL PATROL GRADER 


4 New Motor Patrol Grader 
\ motor patrol 
for the Caterpill 


grader built expressly 

[Twenty tractor, has 
heen announced bi the Russell Grader 
Manufacturing Company Minneapolis, 
Minn., and is called the Russell motor pa- 
trol No. 6 1} 58-inch diameter circle 


on this mach reinforced with an 


extra angle-iron, which gives a_ better 
support to the blade The circle is pro- 
vided with a cl pport consisting of 
i screw clamp contact to the circle. There 
is a plate on the end of the screw which 


comes in contact with the circle prevent- 


ecoming defaced 


yperated by a worm and gear, en- 


closed in a metal housing. The blade hft 


The blade side shift is a rack and pinion 


is of the worn nd gear type enclosed in 
aust-prool cases I} gear ma be 
hifted to five different positions tor wear 

Jall-and-socket connections are used in 
the lifting links, and the compensating 
spring blade lift consists of i tension 


spring applied over an equalizer cam so 


that the spring tension is unifor t any 
elevation of the blade The drawbars 
ire hooked up to a universal connection 
which allows free motion without play. A 


snow-plow attachment may be furnished, 


making this grader an all-season unit 
The weight of t grader with 
tor and searifier is 15,850 I t has a 
910-inch whee 52-1inel i In 
ront, and a 42-inch tread 


Spray Pump Manufacturers 
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BAKER 


SNOW PLOWS 


FOR MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 











First choice of 
leading Cities 
and Highway 
Departments 
in the Snow 


Belt 


Just good strong snow plows 





Hitch to Dependable Snow Plows 


Your motor trucks and tractors 
are ideal for snow-moving 

but are useful only when 
hitched to dependable snow 
plows. Get the most out of 
your motive power by attach- 
ing Baker Snow Plows—time- 
tested with a record for good 
service since the first snow 
plows were built. No highly 
experimental features are em- 
bodied in their construction 


built to a snug fit on any stand- 
ard motor truck or leading 
industrial tractor. Yet up-to- 
the-minute with every feature 
of proven merit. 


You are offered your choice 
from over twenty models of 
Baker Plows in ““V™ types with 
or without wings, blade types 
with Baker safety tripping 
blades, rigid blade plows, speed 
plows, all for your trucks or 
tractors 


— 











Raa | } 
Some of the 20 models of Baker Snow Plows 


The BAKER MFG. CO. 503 Stanford Ave. Springfield, IIl., U. S, A, 


Please send literature 
on Snow Plows for ........... 





De Te CENA | Mail 
(Give name and model of truck or tractor) 
| The 
Address City State | Coupon 
503 | 

















Why not remember to 


mention Tue American City? 












\ High-Voltage Street Light 


A high-tension street fixture which will 
ind 60,000 volts, thus making it possibl 
to eliminate the high-voltage insulator 
vhich must be placed between a dry proc- 
head and the supporting member, is 
eing made by the Line Material Co., 
South Milwaukee, Wis. This new Hi-vo- 
used in many street-lighting 
and particularly for highway 
ghting, where there is less danger in the 
se of high voltage on a lighting system 


te can be 
stems, 


The body is designed symmetrically so 
hat it can be turned out of wet process 
orcelain just like high-voltage insulators 
or sub-station work. The lead-in wires 
ire dead-ended onto the two brass ears 
nd then fed directly through holes in the 
rcelain to the socket. The head can be 
quipped with a multiple socket for a 
ght up to 500 watts, or with series sock- 
ts for lamps up to 1,000 candlepower. 


is universal in that it will 
take a radial wave or a radial bowl re- 
lector. The small thumbscrews on the 
sides attach the reflector to the body. A 
Holophane refractor may also be used with 
his head by merely adding a refractor 
holder. The fixture 
uter-wired 

The unit is usually equipped with an 
xcorn-shaped diamond-mesh globe with 
ist a faint touch of opalescence. The dia- 
mond mesh makes the glassware washable 
in all directions and gives a scintillating 
ffect both in daylight and when the lamp 

lit at night 


The fixture 


can be inner- or 


Dallas Manager for Hersey 


The Hersey Manufacturing Co., E and 
Second Streets, South Boston, Mass., has 


innounced the appointment of W. E. Peb- 
worth as Manager of the Dallas branch, 
t 2301 Griffin Street, Dallas, Texas. Mr 
Pebworth has been with the 
Manufacturing Co. in _ the 
f water meters in the southern territory 
nd is now taking charge of the Dallas 
fice in place of the late Manager, B. F 
Erwin 


associated 


Hersey sal 
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HI-VO-LITE FIXTURES USED WITH 30-INCH BRACKETS FOR HIGHWAY LIGHTING 


Road Machinery in Airport Con- 
struction and Maintenance 

There are few cities of any size in the 
country that do not have an airfield of 
some kind and nearly every one of them 
is planning a permanent airy 
There is no doubt that 
has an important place 
struction and in the 
urports In the 


more 
road machinery 
both in the con 
maintenance of these 


first place, an airport 


means the building of good roads, often 
several miles of them to the field, and 
Iso roads into and around the field. This 
means the use of road rollers and road 
craders 


The field itself must be graded level 
ind rolled firm tor hot! landing ind take 
off. and for this work 
rollers are desirable 
established, it 
in good condition by a small roller 

The small roller made by the 
Tron Works & Manufacti 


used 


large graders and 
After the field 
must be kept 


neavy 


has been fully 


Galion 
Galion 


and in 


ring Co 


Ohio, is both in rolling sod 


keeping it level and firm, as well as in 
rolling the gravel o 

sacadam roads. The 

planet nd rife 


ittachments aré 


iseful, and the roller 
is also i practical 
tility tracton These 
small rollers ar¢ 

in use at several fl 


ing fields mor 
them the Fo 
at Detroit 

The 


illustrations sh 


rccompan 


road I ichir 
work on th 
Lunken airport 
Cincinnati 
where the Los 
les-Cincinnat 
ended with Art Gor 
bel of Los 
winning in his 
heed-Vega monoplan 
with a 
of 15 


minutes 


Galion 
ery at 


non-stop flig! 
hours and 14 A 


The G 
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ster roller shown in this illustration 
at work on the macadam road which 
leads into and around the field, whil 
he leaning-wheel grader is at wor 
leveling gr i take-off fiel 
ind = s¢ \ ( ill lanes a 
shown in the 11Sta Both 
chines are the I rty of the Ds 
partment of Highw of the city ol 
( nna 
Snow-Plows for Use with 
Motor Trucks 
Experience | shown that snow 
plows ittached t the front or 
trucks are perh the best for aver 
ie VOrTKing Ss and 
sul il 5 i 
ilw ¢ g snow - 
las iz ce 
par g 1 € ] l lil 
I r I t er g a larg 
g . 4s may 
be neces W iN off the 
paveme I ts and roads 
4 times 
We rl iow i I 
\ W rm Road M inery ( 100 
N rth Micl gal \ Chi igo Ill 
ade in both straight-blade and V-shaped 
vypes, both of whicl in be mounted o1 
2-ton or larger motor trucks Che 
vo t Ss ol Wester iOows are convert 
hat 1s both types of blade fit on the 
ime general lramework which is mounted 
n the front of the truck he subst 
tion of one blade for the other is but tl 
work of a few minutes, and the operator 
who does not have the constant need 
both types of blades, but who is like 
need first one and then th yther 
ome time during the winter, is thereby 
elxeved of the expense of purchasing 
ete plows of both types 
While conditions natural] vary to a 
great extent in different localities, it 
generally true that the straight-blade ty ‘ 
of snow-plow will work more sa tist ac 
torily and economical inder average o 
erating conditions. There are times, how- 
er whe D the SILUATIOI reversed ind 
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Gettelman Hi-Speed Snow Plows 


The Plow Blade is offset so as to clear the 


way for the truck wheels 


THe HEIL co. 


1242-60 26th Avenue 


The Heil Co., 

1242-60 26th Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis 
Please send me your Bulletin 183 

Gettelman Hi-Speed Snow Plow 

Name 


Firm Name 


Address 


which contains complete information about the 


Will Keep Your Roads Open 


Highway commissioners, municipal officials and contractors wil 
find the Gettelman Hi-Speed Snow Plow ideal equipment for solv- 
ing the highway and street snow-removal problem this winter. It 
is the lightest, fastest and strongest trip-blade plow on the market. 


The City of Milwaukee and Milwaukee County have standardized 
on Gettelman Hi-Speed Snow Plow equipment, having found 
through actual experience that the Gettelman plow shows maximum 
accomplishment with minimum power, is light in weight, has kcen 
cutting ability and is sturdily built to withstand unusual service. 


The Gettelman Hi-Speed Snow Plow will operate in dry snow at a 
speed up to 35 miles per hour. The plow may be easily and quickly 
installed on any truck of two tons capacity or larger. The scraper 
blade is 38 inches high and is made in nine- and ten-foot lengths. 


Mail the coupon below, today, for complete information. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Gettelman Snow Plow scrapes clean. Here 





it is in operation on a rough brick pavement 


Yes—we should like you to mention Taz American City. 
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Redflex Signal Cx re Alton H. Greeley 
who is President of the General Storage 
Co ind the Greeley lerminal Co 


ana 
Chairman of the American Chain of Ware- 
houses, Inc.; Edward A. Weiland, who is 
resident of the Pl Kirschner Co. and 
Fi. A. Weiland Co.;.and Eben S. Martin. 
vho is Manager of the Redflex Signal ( 


New Fire-Alarm and Police-Signal 
System of Steubenville, Ohio 


rhe city of st ()} » | 





Manufacturers Consolidate 





able steel nose casting fits over the blade 
and bit and stands the greater part of the 
abuse to which the V-shaped type of plow 
is quite likely to be subjected. The blade 
itself is made of 44-inch stock, which is 
said to be much heavier than that com- 
monly used in plows of this type. The 
plow is substantially constructed and abl 
to buck heavy drifts successfully, not only 
because of its weight and strength, but 
also because it is attached to the frame 
of the truck near the rear axle instead 
of to the front axle. 


New York Buys 37 More Trucks 
for D. S. C. 

The city of New York has place d orders 
for 37 more 7%-ton American-LaFrance 
commercial trucks made by the American- 





The Nordberg M o M 
| WW ~ , ( 
A WESTERN BLAIVE SNOW-PLOW MOUNTED ON A FEDERAL TRUCK 
> 1 work can best be handled by the V- LaFrance & Foamite Corporation, Co \ mg N iby 
ped type. mercial Truck Division, Bloomfield, N. J Nordberg-B 
The Western straight-blade snow-plow and to be used by the Department 
1 10-foot moldboard made of 5/16- Street Cleaning of the borough of M 
] inch steel, flanged at the top and bot- hattan. Twenty-three of these are 
to strengthen it laterally, and pro- used as flushers and the remainder as ! nd « s 
led with a removable 6-inch cutting dump-trucks vhich | 
lge or bit which gives the blade a total \ few weeks ago New York City placed > { g | ~ 
ight of 21 inches The blade 1 reln- in ordet lol 219 American-LaFran tures I ~ 
reed vertically by six 2% x 2% x %- trucks. One hundred and eighty-eight 7! . nd th 
neh open hearth steel angles, and longi- ton trucks of the revious ordet ve! olid j 
dinally by a 3 x 3 x ™%-inch angle to for the borough of Manhattan, sixteen 2! g ; g ili 
which is fastened the blade circle. When ton trucks for the borough of Queens, and Nordberg M rl sh 
set at the normal plowing angle of about fifteen 742-ton trucks for the boroughs rred to th 
30 degrees. this 10-foot blade cuts a path (Jueens ind Richmond n ofthese t} N M ul 
ibout 8 feet wide and throws all the snow The new order just placed brings th g (Co. at M h q 
to the same side The blade is shaped total for the city up to 256 and the con | 
to roll rather than push the snow, and to over one million dollars. This is be- A 
i} the rivets on the face of the blade lie ved to be the largest singk municipa 
have countersunk heads to provide a imvestment in motor trucks ever made in New Sales Representative 
smooth surface, which dos not interlere one yeal The Pa on Mat turing C' Arling 
with the movement of the snow, as would “-S -= ' 1 tl sit 
projecting rivet heads. Redflex Buys Automatic Signal F. W. Dub lee Auetsheen Duns 
The V-shaped blade cuts a path 8 feet and Sign Co. & Supply Co. General Motors Building 
4 inches wide and throws the snow from The Redflex Signal Co.. Cleveland. Ohi Detroit. Micl sales representative. Mr 
the center to both sides of the road. Thi has announced that it has purchased the DuBois will have charge lr ind 
blade is 34 inches high, including the re- |,ysiness of the Automatic Signal & Sig? rvieo: Gf Paradon. chicemate n ti 
movable cutting edge or bit, which takes Co., Canton, Ohio. The officers of the t Michig 
all the wear and is made in two pieces, 
one for each side of the V. A replace- —_——— 











TYPE OF TRUCK PURCHASED FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF STREET CLEANING, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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LIVE 
SPRINGY 




















Costs are what count. The live, springy, flexible 

















broom fiber that handles with ease the heaviest refuse lhe story of “Hunts- 
\TLESS Fig that makes a clean sweep of even the roughest of ville Hickory” a Sew 
ANY) ép pavements—that gives consistent service over a long booklet of interest to 
period of time—that, in some parts of the country, everyone who be- 
HUNTSVILLE where rainfall is particularly heavy, has proved to be lieves in clean 
HICKORY the only fiber that will stand up at all—that is the streets. 
4A 6, fiber that gives you the best service for your money— Write for your copy 
Re sTpeey Ene the cleanest job of all at the lowest cost per sweeping- 
ow mile. 
Get live, springy, flexible HUNTSVILLE HIC- FRANK H. FORD, Pres. 





KORY for your motor pick-up sweepers, and sav 
HUNTSVILLE FIBER  jrequent expensive refill’ SU EUNTSVILLE, 
& VENEER WORKS Look for this trademark on every bale ALABAMA 


JFANDNOWS GALION MASTER 


FOUR CYLINDER MOTOR ROLLER 


‘ a 
Even Greater Power | | 22,2540, 921.28 Re 8 0 
NEW RUSSELL MOTOR PATROL No. 6 


Galion Masters are the cheapest in the long run con- 
**Caterpillar’’ 20 Tractor used for Power sidering the many 
The new Russell Motor Patrol is certainly a marked advance 


years of uninterrupted 




























z - ine 
ment This latest model has the same high quality construc service they will gi 
tion and is very sturdily built to withstand the increased power * you. 
of the “Caterpillar” 20 Tractor. Handles the bigger, tougher The illustration shows 
_ ind t a effective y my a Galion Mas- 

O18 far hea of all other motor patrols ith its grea t lli 

. ; er rolling 

power it ster nto the lead with our fou inified models . . 
¢ sce ; : Amiesite where 
WOS é 7—?-) whl h ire ever ywhe rm demons rating the r Im- extra compres- 
isual fitness, capacity and superiority 


sion is neces- 
sary. 


Complete Russell Line for Road Construction, and 
Road Maintenance includes 
5 Sizes Motorized ( Unified) Road Machines 
Sites Road Machines (for Horse or Tractor Power 
3 Sizes Elevating Graders 
Scarifiers, Road Drags and Wheel Scrapers, Drag Lines, Conveyors, 
Gravel Screening, Crushing and Loading Equipment, et 


Russell Grater Manufacturing Co. 


Note \ 
close to ‘ . 
the curb 

rolling made 
possible by 
easy positive 
control. 








Write for illustrated catalog 


i : : Cee THE GALION IRON WORKS & MFG. CO., GALION, oH10 














During November we | remember to mention Tut American City 








